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THE  STAGECRAFT  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

(The  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Sorhonne,  January  26,  1926) 

By  Harley  Granville-Barker 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Shakespeare  that  one 
would  suppose — and  may  even  be  forgiven  for  hoping — 
the  subject  to  be  near  exhaustion.  Can  yet  another  new 
approach  to  him  be  found.?  My  first  suggestion  to  you 
this  afternoon  is  that,  with  as  many  attributes  to  his  credit 
as  had  Olympian  Zeus,  the  path  least  trodden  by  critic 
and  panegyrist  is  that  which  is  the  most  obvious,  as  it  is 
the  oldest  approach  of  all,  the  approach  to  Shakespeare 
the  playwright.  And  I  say  boldly  that  an  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare  the  playwright  is  the  necessary  basis  of  a 
complete  understanding  of  him.  Even  Shakespeare  the 
poet,  though  he  be  the  wellspring  beneath  all,  is  not  more 
important.  For  if  the  young  Shakespeare  made  drama 
out  of  poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  mature  plays  (but  for  a 
passage  here  and  there)  has  little  validity  apart  from  its 
dramatic  purpose. 

There  are  reasons  enough  why  Shakespeare  the  play¬ 
wright  has  been  neglected.  The  theatre  for  which  he  wrote 
perished.  A  far-reaching  change  was  taking  place  even 
while  he  wrote.  The  so-called  ‘.‘private”  theatre,  com¬ 
fortably  lodged  in  a  candle-lit  hall,  was  ousting  from 
fashionable  favour  the  glorified  inn-yard  through  which 
the  wind  blew  but  upon  which  the  sun  shone.  The  drama, 
in  fact,  was  moving,  with  the  rest  of  our  civilisation,  from 
outdoors  in,  and  whether  either  has  found  strength  in  the 
change  may  be  doubted.  In  the  new  theatre  that  finally 
arose,  to  all  intent  our  theatre  of  to-day,  Shakespeare’s 
plays  were  turned  to  account  with  little  regard  for  their 
artistic  integrity.  They  were — and  usually  are  still — 
mutilated  to  the  measure  of  a  stagecraft  which  is  foreign 
to  them.  His  fame,  it  is  true,  never  suffered  eclipse,  but 
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it  is  not  untrue  to  say  that  for  a  century  or  more  it  existed 
under  protest.  Voltaire  only  said — it  was  characteristic 
of  him — what  like-minded  English  critics  had  shrunk  from 
saying  so  positively.  And  much  of  what  Voltaire  said  was 
true :  only — and  this  is  characteristic  of  such  criticism — 
it  was  not  the  essentially  important  thing  to  say.  But 
when,  as  the  eighteenth  century  waned,  his  genius  began 
to  break  the  bounds  of  criticism,  it  was  Shakespeare  the 
great  Romantic,  Shakespeare  the  philosopher,  Shakespeare 
the  fount  of  all  wisdom,  that  was  set  up  like  a  very  Baal 
for  our  worship.  And  his  nineteenth-century  idolaters  had 
neither  time  nor  taste  for  Shakespeare  the  seventeenth- 
century  playwright. 

We  may  imagine  a  dispute  between  the  nine  Muses  as 
to  the  relative  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the  arts  over 
which  they  preside.  Melpomene,  Thalia,  Terpsichore, 
Euterpe  would  claim  to  carry  it  off  in  present  popularity, 
but  they  pay  dearly  in  retrospect.  Where  are  the  dancers 
of  yester-year.^  What  can  we  hope  to  recapture  of  the 
music  that  delighted  the  Greeks?  Even  if  the  instruments 
that  made  it  were  not  dumb,  our  ears  would  be  deaf  to 
its  beauty.  And  this  cloud  falls  upon  drama  also.  For 
drama  exists  in  its  fullness  only  in  its  interpretation.  And 
it  aims — for  it  must — at  spontaneous  appreciation.  No 
leisurely  perusal,  no  turning  back  over  the  leaves  as  we 
follow  the  performance  of  a  play  !  Further,  the  dramatist 
counts  on  far  more  than  the  intelligent  repetition  of  his 
words  by  the  actors.  He  counts  upon  the  unwritten 
language  of  gesture,  of  emotion,  and  in  the  understanding 
of  that  language  time  and  circumstance  have  much  to  say. 
But  the  dramatist  counts  above  all  upon  the  tacit  acceptance 
of  convention.  All  art  implies  convention;  and  if  with 
regard  to  the  apparently  simple  art  of  the  theatre  we  are 
unconscious  (as  most  of  us  are)  of  the  current  convention, 
it  only  means  that  its  transgression  will  disturb  us  the  more. 
If  you  doubt  this,  test  the  purely  emotional  effect  that 
Japanese  conventional  acting  will  have  upon  you.  It  will 
affect  you  not  much  more  than  Japanese  music  will. 

And  here  is  the  difficulty  with  our  seventeenth-century 
dramatist  William  Shakespeare.  His  conventions  are  not 
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ours.  They  differ — and  sometimes  differ  widely — from 
those  which  we  accept,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to¬ 
day.  Nor  will  it  do  to  ignore  this  aspect  of  his  artistry. 
Look  back,  if  you  think  so,  upon  the  long  line  of  mutilated 
and  perverted  texts  which  are  the  logical  result  of  holding 
that  Shakespeare  the  seventeenth-century  playwright  can 
be  ignored.  Excusable  errors;  for  the  perpetrators  were 
seeking,  if  somewhat  blindly,  to  stimulate  that  spontaneous 
appreciation  which  properly  belongs  to  the  theatre. 
We  cannot,  for  our  part,  by  any  effort  of  will  re¬ 
create  ourselves  emotionally  as  Elizabethans.  Upon 
what  basis,  then,  can  a  reconciliation  between  the 
seventeenth  and  twentieth  centuries  be  made  t  On 
the  importance  of  the  reconciliation  I  again  insist, 
whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actor  and  his  audience 
or  the  scholar  and  his  readers.  For  surely  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom — let  every  critic  inscribe  this  upon  the 
wall  of  his  study — that  to  understand  an  art  we  must  first 
be  able  to  enjoy  it. 

What  are  the  main  differences  between  Shakespeare’s 
artistry  and  our  disposition  towards  the  theatre  that  need 
to  be  reconciled.^  Let  me  name  four. 

First. — His  language  is  by  no  means  our  current  lan¬ 
guage.  We  have  often  to  stop  and  think  what  he  means. 
In  the  theatre,  as  aforesaid,  there  can  be  no  stopping  to 
think,  no  turning  back  of  the  pages.  Indeed,  it  is  arguable 
that  in  the  theatre  one  should  not  think  at  all ;  one  should 
listen  and  surrender  oneself  and  think  afterwards.  And 
if  afterwards  one  discovers  that  there  has  been  nothing  to 
think  about — well,  so  much  trouble  will  have  been  saved^ 

Secondly. — When  Shakespeare  wrote  of  Romans,  of  the 
Trojans  and  the  Greeks,  of  ancient  Britons  and  of  Danes, 
his  sense  of  “period”  differed  somewhat  from  ours. 

T hirdly. — The  women’s  parts  in  his  plays  were  acted  by 
boys;  and  quite  obviously — this  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
mostly  forgotten — were  written  to  that  end. 

Fourthly — and  this  difference  involves  many  others — 
our  stage  is  the  stage  of  visual  illusion;  Shakespeare’s 
appeal  was  primarily  to  the  ear. 

With  the  first  difficulty  I  shall  not  trouble  you.  Para- 
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doxically  enough  for  you — if  you  are  to  see  or  read  Shake¬ 
speare  in  translation — it  need  hardly  exist.  There  would 
be  no  point,  I  should  suppose,  in  making  a  French  version 
of  Shakespeare  archaic,  none  certainly  in  translating 
English  obscurities  into  French  obscurity,  none  whatever 
in  transcribing  what  are  probably  mere  editors’  and 
printers’  errors.  That  would  be  to  emulate  the  Chinese 
cook,  whom  his  French  mistress  taught  to  make  an  omelette. 
She  broke  three  eggs,  but  one  proving  bad,  she  threw  it 
away  and  took  a  fourth.  Thereafter  he  made  excellent 
omelettes,  but  he  always  threw  away  one  egg  in  every 
four. 

The  second  difficulty,  that  which  concerns  our  changed 
sense  of  period,  is  a  minor  difficulty,  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
real  and  inevitable,  and,  though  a  minor  difficulty,  rather 
a  “  pervasive  ”  one. 

First  for  the  historical  facts.  We  are  apt  to  say  care¬ 
lessly  that  Shakespeare  thought  of  his  Romans  and  Britons 
and  presented  them  upon  the  stage  habited  as  men  of  his 
own  time.  This  is  not  wholly  true.  He  had  no  very  exact 
archaeological  knowledge ;  but  for  the  matter  of  that  neither 
hove  we.  We  can  visualise  accurately  enough  the  few  past 
centuries  with  which  pictures  and  portraits  keep  us  familiar. 
But  we  should  most  of  us  be  hard  put  to  it  for  an  accurate 
description  of  the  streets  and  people  of  Paris  in  the  year 
A.D.  500,  or  even  of  the  Rome  of  Caesar’s  day.  We  are 
apt  to  think  of  the  Roman  Senate  assembled  looking  not 
unlike  the  cooling  room  of  a  Turkish  bath  (but  I  doubt 
if  it  did);  and  popular  fancy  certainly  attires  Cleopatra 
(who  was  an  Alexandrian  Greek)  in  the  costume  of  the 
wife  of  Tutankhamen,  dead  a  thousand  years  or  so  earlier. 
If  Shakespeare  fancied  her  in  an  Elizabethan  ruff  and 
farthingale  it  was  hardly  a  greater  historical  error.  Yet 
to  us  this  is  an  aesthetic  offence.  “  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,” 
she  cries  out,  when  Antony  is  about  to  desert  her.  Does 
it  seem  a  very  trifling  matter  if  the  Cleopatra  of  our  theatre 
should  quite  obviously  have  no  staylaces  to  cut.?  Well, 
in  one  sense  it  will  be.  But  a  little  rift  such  as  this — and 
you  may  find  a  dozen  in  every  play — between  the  spoken 
word  and  the  action  opens  a  larger  issue. 

Every  producer  of  a  play  must  aim  for  what  we  may  call 
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“the  constant  credibility  of  the  actor.”  It  weakens  the 
illusion  in  which  an  audience  must  be  held  if  the  play’s 
clear  intentions  are  not  fulfilled,  if  the  actors  must  say  one 
thing,  even  a  trifling  thing,  and  do  another.  We  can,  of 
course,  cut  out  the  line  instead  of  cutting  the  lace.  But 
by  that  way  of  disposing  of  such  difficulties  madness  lies. 
No,  if  that  lace  cannot  be  cut,  if  the  conspirators  against 
Caesar  have  no  hats  to  pluck  about  their  ears,  Coriolanus 
no  bonnet  in  his  hand,  if  lachimo’s  description  of  Imogen’s 
bedchamber,  and  Cloten’s  talk  of  his  sport  and  his  music 
are  obviously  a  few  centuries  out  of  date,  the  play’s  hold 
on  us  for  those  moments  will  be  relaxed.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  dwell  upon  the  greatness,  upon  the  elemental 
aspects  of  Shakespeare’s  art,  and  these,  truly,  are 
unaffected  by  such  questions.  But  there  is  this  to 
remember  about  any  good  play  and  about  his  no  less  than 
any;  there  is  this  other  and  very  important  aspect  of 
Shakespeare  as  dramatist.  Note  how  these  elemental 
things  are  set  in  surroundings  of  lively  and  varied  action, 
and  how  the  main  march  of  the  action  is  aided  and 
lightened  by  a  constant  succession  of  stimulating  and 
amusing  episodes.  It  is  these  things  that  give  the  plays 
their  abounding  vitality,  which  made  them,  I  think,  and 
still  make  them,  in  the  best  sense,  popular  plays.  And 
these  lively  and  spontaneous  touches,  the  fresh  flowers 
of  his  art  we  may  call  them,  cannot  by  their  very  nature  be 
retouched  and  rendered  into  other  terms,  or  the  life  will 
go  out  of  them. 

Now  for  the  third  difference.  There  were  no  women  to 
act  upon  Shakespeare’s  stage.  Was  the  artistic  loss  so 
great One  gallantly  says  “Yes.”  In  these  gynarchic 
days  who  dare  say  otherwise?  Yet  I  confess  to  doubts. 
We  have  no  experience  to-day  of  the  homogeneous  theatre, 
but,  for  a  parallel,  we  can  appreciate  the  quality  of  certain 
music  (sacred  music  mostly)  written  for  men’s  and  boys’ 
voices,  and  we  can  deplore  the  loss  of  quality  and  of 
atmosphere  when  the  florid  operatic  soprano  forces  her 
way  in. 

But  let  us  first  consider  how  Shakespeare  dealt  with  this 
disability  of  his  theatre,  as  the  modern  dramatist  would 
consider  it,  how  it  affected — if  it  did  affect — his  art.  It 
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did  not  disable  his  imagination  or  limit  his  range  of  choice 
of  women’s  characters  themselves.  Juliet,  Cleopatra, 
Rosalind,  Imogen,  Lady  Macbeth,  Cordelia,  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  did  not.  But  when  it  came  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  women  characters,  what  then  ?  All  art  involves 
selection,  and  the  presentation  of  character  in  the  theatre 
a  very  strict  selection  indeed.  Compare  the  play  with  the 
novel,  and  take  the  longest  part  in  Shakespeare’s  longest 
play,  Hamlet.  Hamlet,  the  whole  of  him,  would  fill  but  a 
few  pages  of  a  novel.  Why,  a  theatre  audience  would  be 
home  again  and  in  bed  long  before  M.  Marcel  Proust 
could  manage  to  change  the  guard  on  the  battlements  of 
Elsinore.  Note,  then,  how  carefully,  how  artfully,  Shake¬ 
speare  selects  the  episodes  by  which  to  present  these 
women  characters  that  boys  are  to  play.  The  boy-actress, 
remember,  was  a  convention,  very  much  as  modern  opera 
is  a  convention.  The  audience,  that  is  to  say,  ignored  the 
contradiction  without  ever  quite  forgetting  it.  Hamlet’s 
reference  to  his  player-queen,  who  has  grown  out  of  all 
knowledge,  the  current  joke  that  the  play  could  not  begin 
because  Juliet  was  being  shaved,  give  us  a  cue  to  the 
public’s  attitude  of  mind.  Well,  Shakespeare  carefully 
selects  the  episodes  that  boys  can  present,  and  never  does 
he  burden  them  with  things  that  in  their  conventional 
disguise  it  would  be  embarrassing  or  ridiculous  for  them 
to  do  or  say.  On  the  other  hand,  he  makes  dramatic 
capital  of  it.  Witness  the  constantly  recurring  theme  of 
the  girl  disguised  as  a  boy,  and  most  effectively  disguised, 
of  course,  when  a  boy  was  acting  Julia,  Rosalind,  Viola, 
or  Imogen.  Some  psychologist  might  well  analyse  the 
double  paradox  of  the  enjoyment  derived  by  an  audience 
of  Twelfth  Night  who  knew,  as  Olivia  and  the  Duke  did 
not,  that  the  boy  Cesario-Viola  was  really  a  girl,  but 
knew  also  that  the  girl  Viola-Cesario  was  really  a  boy. 
But  note  that  while  we  have  Constance  mourning  for  her 
dead  son  in  some  of  the  most  poignantly  beautiful  pas¬ 
sages  Shakespeare  wrote,  no  mother  ever  comes  on  the 
stage  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  Paulina,  it  is  true,  in  The 
Winter’s  Tale  does  bring  on  Hermione’s  child;  but  we 
ne\^er  meet  with  any  indulgence  in  the  pretty  play  of 
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motherhood.  Why  ?  Because  it  would  have  been  slightly 
ridiculous.  And  take  the  two  great  love  tragedies,  Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  Antony  and  Cleofatra.  How  little  love- 
making,  as  the  modern  stage  understands  it.  do  we  find 
in  them?  Throughout  the  whole  play  Romeo  and  Juliet 
themselves  are  in  personal,  physical  touch  with  each  other 
but  four  times  and  never  for  very  long.  In  the  ballroom 
scene  they  exchange  thirty  lines  of  formal  speech.  With 
Friar  Lawrence  in  their  company  they  speak  twenty  lines 
together.  Then  we  have  their  brief  tragic  parting,  and 
they  next  meet  to  die.  And  in  the  balcony  scene,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  passionate  love-scenes  in  all  drama, 
they  are  carefully  kept  apart.  Shakespeare’s  artistic  judg¬ 
ment  may  not  have  been  infallible,  but  his  artistic  instinct 
seldom  failed  him.  Even  on  our  stage  this  separation  of 
the  two  lovers  adds  a  rarity  of  beauty  to  the  scene.  On 
his  stage  it  made  it  dramatically  possible. 

Turn  again  to  Antony  and  Cleofatra.  Its  very  subject 
is  sexual  in  character,  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  how  the 
modern  dramatist  would  have  exploited  this — has  ex¬ 
ploited  the  same  sort  of  thing  time  and  again  for  the  benefit 

of  his  “  leading  lady.”  But  with  Shakespeare - !  Until 

Antony  is  brought  dying  to  the  monument  I  can  trace,  I 
think,  but  one  positive  embrace  in  the  play.  That  is  to 
say,  until  the  story  takes  its  tragic  plunge  and  mere  sex 
is  swamped  in  greater  passion  Shakespeare  runs  no  risk 
of  the  incongruous.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  play,  indeed, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  very  little  together;  its  very 
first  episode  is  their  parting.  And  her  attitude  towards 
him  is  one  of  humour,  coquetry,  and  caprice,  but  never  of 
physical  allurement.  She  plays  him  with  her  wit.  Note, 
further,  that  the  famous  description  of  her  in  her  barge, 
of  her  beauty  and  wantonness — it  is  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  rough  cynic  Enobarbus,  and  neither  he  nor  Shake¬ 
speare  minces  matters  : — 

Age  cannot  wither  her  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety  :  other  w'omen  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies;  for  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her,  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish. 
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This  description  of  her  sensual  side  is  only  given  when 
the  mimic  Cleopatra  has  been  absent  from  the  stage  for 
nearly  half-an-hour. 

Now,  does  this  “historic”  difference  between  Shake¬ 
speare’s  stage  and  ours  involve  us  in  an  aesthetic  difficulty  ? 
Yes;  though  it  should  not,  I  think,  be  an  insuperable  one. 
Should  we  campaign  for  the  banishing  of  women  from  the 
theatre.?  The  movement  might  gather  many  fervent  sup¬ 
porters,  but  I  doubt  its  success.  But  let  actresses  take 
warning  and  remember  that  while  the  modern  dramatist 
in  writing  parts  for  them  makes  legitimate  allowance  for 
that  display  of  personal  charm,  that  emotional  suggestion 
with  which  they  embellish — and  sometimes  over-embellish 
— his  work,  in  the  acting  of  Shakespeare  this  is  illegitimate 
and  disastrous.  For  genius  will  pluck  advantage  from  dis¬ 
ability,  and  from  this  disability  Shakespeare  plucked  one 
of  the  brightest  jewels  in  his  artist’s  crown.  In  his  love 
episodes  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  directly  indulge  in  the 
sensuous  and  the  sentimental.  Was  it  in  searching  for  a 
substitute  he  discovered  that  the  stuff  of  tragedy  and  of  true 
comedy  in  the  relations  between  men  and  women  lie  out¬ 
side  the  boundaries  of  primitive  sex-appeal  ?  This  at  least 
results.  He  lifts  the  relations  of  his  men  and  women  to 
a  plane  where  he  can  cope  with  them  upon  terms  of  poetry, 
of  hurtiour,  of  enfranchised  wit.  His  lovers  meet  upon 
grounds  of  self-respect  and  finally  of  mutual  respect. 
There  is  never  a  scene  between  them  that  it  need  embarrass 
anyone  to  overhear.  And  women,  as  we  know,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  for  this  reason,  consider  that  his  heroines  are  per¬ 
fectly  representative  of  their  sex.  The  fact  that  they  are 
so  because  they  were  meant  to  be  acted  by  boys  is  one  of 
the  choicest  ironies  of  literary  history. 

And  now  for  the  most  important  difference  of  all.  Ours, 
we  said,  is  the  stage  of  visual  illusion,  Shakespeare’s  was 
the  stage  of  vocal  appeal.  Ours,  then,  is  necessarily  a 
stage  of  defined  locality.  Shakespeare’s  was  not. 

The  curtain  goes  up  on  a  modern  play.  The  actors — 
and  the  audience  in  imagination — are  supposed  to  be  in  a 
particular  place,  which  is  more  or  less  realistically  repre¬ 
sented.  (And  the  modern  dramatic  technique  tends  to 
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keep  us  there  a  whole  act’s  length.)  With  Shakespeare  it 
is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  many  points  in  a 
play  you  might  question  where  the  characters  are,  and  for 
want  of  an  exact  answer  be  driven  to  reply  “  on  the  stage.” 

Let  us  follow  this  clue  a  little.  We,  of  course,  know 
that  the  scene  directions  “  A  street  in  Venice,”  “  Another 
street,”  “  Portia’s  house  in  Belmont,”  “  Another  room  in 
the  same  ”  are  interpolations  of  the  editors.  We  know 
that  in  Shakespeare’s  time  no  painted  pictures  of  the  places 
were  there.  Nevertheless  such  is  our  instinct  for  the 
theatre  of  Visual  illusion  that  we  still  incline  to  think  that 
while  Shylock  and  Antonio  were  on  the  stage  the  audience 
were  expected  to  provide  by  an  effort  of  imagination  a 
pictorial  Venetian  background  for  themselves.  That  was 
not  so.  Imagine  yourselves  Shakespeare’s  audience. 
The  play  is  called  The  Merchant  of  Venice',  so  much 
you  know.  There  enter  upon  the  bare  stage  sundry  fine 
gentlemen  of  dignified  behaviour  whose  talk  is  all  of 
argosies  and  signors  and  rich  burghers;  and  after  1 12  lines 
have  been  spoken  Bassanio  observes  that  “  Gratiano 
speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all 
Venice.”  Therefore,  pretty  obviously,  these  gentlemen 
are  in  Venice.  But  whereabouts  in  Venice,  whether  indoors 
or  out,  and  what  the  place  is  like,  Shakespeare  does  not 
tell  us,  for  it  would  not  further  his  dramatic  purpose  to  do 
so.  A  few  lines  later  we  hear  of  a  place  called  Belmont 
(which,  by  the  way  Bassanio  speaks  of  it,  must  be  within 
reach  of  Venice),  where  dwells  a  lady  called  Portia,  who 
has  many  suitors.  And  when  Antonio  and  Bassanio  have 
left  the  stage,  and  there  arrives  upon  it  a  fine  lady  who 
talks  at  length  about  her  suitors  and  about  Bassanio  him¬ 
self — why,  we  guess  her  to  be  Portia,  and  we  suppose  our¬ 
selves  at  Belmont;  though,  again,  whereabouts  in  Belmont, 
whether  indoors  or  out,  and  what  the  place  is  like,  Shakes¬ 
peare  still  does  not  tell  us,  because  it  would  not  advantage 
us  to  know.  And  so  the  play’s  action  proceeds.  It  is 
shifted  from  Venice  to  Belmont,  from  Belmont  to  Venice, 
as  we  may  guess  by  the  nature  of  the  action  itself;  and 
when  the  characters  speak  of  standing  beneath  a  pent-house 
or  of  having  come  “  abroad  ”  we  conclude  they  are  some- 
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where  out  of  doors.  And  when  we  see  the  Doge  and  the 
Magnificoes  sitting  in  state,  we  know  that  the  Doge  is 
holding  his  Court.  But  all  the  while  Shakespeare  neither 
tells  us  nor  implies  any  more  exact  locality  than  it  yields 
him  dramatic  profit  to.  But  towards  the  play’s  end 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica  enter,  and  Lorenzo  speaks: — 

The  moon  shines  bright :  in  such  a  night  as  this, 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees 
And  they  did  make  no  noise.  .  .  . 

The  passage  is  well  known. 

And  a  few  lines  later  : — 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

And  SO  on.  Here  Shakespeare  wants  for  his  play’s  pur¬ 
pose  to  paint  in  our  imaginations  a  romantic  moonlight 
scene.  And  that  is  how  he  does  it.  But  even  so,  remark 
that  he  is  less  concerned  with  the  picture  itself  than  with 
its  emotional  effect  upon  his  characters,  and  only  through 
them — though  inevitably  through  them,  for  what  other 
medium  of  expression  has  he  ?  ^ — only  through  their 
emotions  is  the  effect  made  upon  yours.  Shakespeare  still 
has,  that  is  to  say,  but  one  end  in  view,  the  development 
of  his  dramatic  theme.  And  his  actors  are  the  prism 
through  which  all  light  must  pass.  This  was  a  primary 
condition  of  all  Elizabethan  stagecraft,  and  not  many 
of  the  dramatists  troubled  themselves  with  the  further 
possibilities  that  lay  in  it.  But  I  have  taken  my  illustra¬ 
tion,  you  will  notice,  from  one  of  Shakespeare’s  earliest 
plays.  And  his  later  development  of  the  possibilities  is 
an  astonishing  one,  and  is  fraught,  as  I  hope  to  show  you, 
with  important  aesthetic  consequences. 

He  paints  his  scenery,  or  let  us  rather  say  he  creates  an 
atmosphere  when  he  needs  one,  but  only  when  he  needs 
one,  and  always  the  sort  of  atmosphere  he  needs.  That 
brilliant  critic  the  late  Sir  Water  Raleigh  has  observed  that 

(i)  Except,  perhaps,  the  music;  but  Elizabethan  music  was  not  pic¬ 
turesque  and  atmospheric. 
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in  As  You  Like  It,  though  most  of  the  action  passes  in  the 
Forest  of  Arden,  no  single  bird,  insect  or  flower  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  name,  nor  can  we  well  be  sure  what  season  of 
the  year  it  is.  And  he  adds  that  thus  “  Shakespeare  attains 
his  end  without  the  bathos  of  an  allusion  to  the  soft  green 
grass,  which  must  needs  have  been  represented  by  the 
boards  of  the  theatre.”  But  he  omits  to  remark  that  A 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  is  full  of  the  names  of  flowers 
and  of  talk  of  the  spring  and  of  banks : — 

.  .  .  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows. 

The  reason,  I  think,  is  plain.  A  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream  is  a  truly  pastoral  play.  But  As  You  Like  It  is 
written  in  the  spirit  of  a  Court  Masque.  It  is  Shake¬ 
speare’s  most  sophisticated  comedy. 

When  he  needs  no  atmosphere,  but  only  to  give  us 
information,  he  gives  it  and  has  done. 

“  Barkloughly  Castle  call  you  this  at  hand?  ” 

says  Richard  II.  at  the  beginning  of  a  scene;  and  no 
further  mention  of  the  place  is  made. 

“Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle  .  .  .” 

says  Bolingbroke  in  the  play’s  next  scene.  What  castle 
it  may  be,  only  the  ever-obliging  editors  and  our  possible 
recollection  that  in  the  scene  before  Richard  said  he 
would  go  to  Flint  Castle,  will  tell  us.  But  turn  to 
Macbeth.  When  the  doomed  Duncan  and  his  train  reach 
Inverness : — 

Duncan  :  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Banquo  :  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 

By  his  lov’d  mansionry,  that  the  heaven’s  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here :  no  jutty,  frieze. 

Buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle  : 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ’d. 

The  air  is  delicate. 

What  scene-painter  could  paint  that  better,  could  better 
give  you  the  calm  sunset  beauty  which  is  the  prelude  to 
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the  murky,  murderous  night  to  come?  Indeed  the  better 
a  scene-painter  did  his  work  the  worse  it  would  be.  For 
if  his  picture  were  beautiful  it  would  hold  your  attention. 
And  the  beauty  and — more  important  by  far — the  drama¬ 
tic  significance  of  Shakespeare’s  lines  would  have  the  less 
hold  on  you. 

In  Macbeth  Shakespeare’s  art  of  giving  you  not  the  pic¬ 
torial  but  emotional  effect  of  a  scene’s  surrounding  reaches 
its  height.  Note  the  passage  where,  just  before  the 
murder,  Banquo  and  Fleance  are  on  their  way  to  bed.  Or, 
for  a  scenic  effect  made  in  twenty  words,  that  when 
Banquo’s  own  hour  has  come  and  the  murderers  are  on  the 
watch  for  him  as  he  returns  to  Macbeth’s  feast.  The  first 
murderer  says : — 

The  West  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  : 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 

To  gain  the  timely  inn. 

What  more  is  needed,  when  our  senses  are  already  attuned 
to  this  magic,  to  make  us  feel  the  wan  loneliness  of  the 
fatal  spot? 

The  modern  scene-painter  has  given  to  the  painted 
scene  an  integrity  of  its  own  which  we  respect.  He  has 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  silent  though  often  an  eloquent, 
sometimes  a  leading,  character  in  the  play.  Scenery  has 
indeed  been  known  to  interest  the  audience  far  more  than 
ever  the  actors  could  manage  to.  And  no  less  a  person 
than  Ben  Jonson  saw  this  danger  ahead  when  he  satiri¬ 
cally  warned  the  dramatist : — 

Painting  and  carpentry  are  the  soul  of  Mask, 

Back  with  your  peddling  poetry  to  the  stage. 

Our  Stage  descends  rather  from  the  theatre  of  the  Masks 
than  from  that  for  which  Shakespeare  wrote.  To  that  no 
such  integrity  was  allowed.  It  was,  with  its  curtains,  its 
doors  and  balcony,  a  convenience  for  the  actors,  no  more. 
And  you  could  treat  it  much  as  you  liked.  Your  charac¬ 
ters  were  upon  the  outer  stage  and  apparently  in  some 
sort  of  a  street.  The  curtains  behind  them  being  drawn 
back  they  went  into  the  inner  stage;  now  they  were  in 
some  sort  of  house.  If  they  came  out  again  and  the  cur¬ 
tains  closed  behind  them  it  was  simple  to  imagine  them 
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in  the  street  again;  in  that  same  street  or  another. 
Further,  and  far  more  outrageously  to  our  modern  eyes,  it 
was  possible  for  Juliet  to  say  farewell  to  Romeo  in  her 
chamber  on  the  upper  stage,  from  which  in  sight  of  the 
audience  he  then  descends  to  the  lower  stage,  the  orchard 
from  which  he  wooed  her.  Yet  two  lines  later,  when  her 
mother  calls  her,  Juliet  descends  to  that  same  lower  stage 
where  her  mother  joins  her  and  where  the  rest  of  the  long 
scene  is  played.  And  when  she  had  descended  the  lower 
stage  becomes  her  bedchamber.  And  the  audience’s  sense 
of  scenic  propriety  is  not  affected  at  all.  In  the  same  way 
Cleopatra’s  “  monument  ”  is  at  one  time  upon  the  upper 
stage,  because  Antony  has  to  be  drawn  up  to  it;  and  at 
another  upon  the  lower  stage,  because  Caesar  and  his 
soldiers  have  to  enter  there,  and  space  will  be  needed. 
And  if  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  the  localities  are  so 
obvious,  you  may  say,  as  not  to  need  definition,  look  at 
Richard  the  Second,  in  which  the  action  travels  over  half 
England.  Yet  of  nineteen  scenes  only  eight  are  localised 
at  all,  and  only  three  of -these  very  exactly.  And  if  this 
is  thought  to  be  an  immature  play,  look  at  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  In  the  third  and  fourth  acts  there  are  twenty- 
four  scenes.  And  though  the  editors  oblige  us  with 
“  Caesar’s  Camp,”  “A  plain  near  Actium,”  “The  walls  of 
Alexandria,”  and  the  like,  it  is  obvious  that  Shakespeare 
for  three-quarters  of  the  time  does  not  care  where  in  par¬ 
ticular  we  suppose  the  characters  to  be.  When  a  dramatist 
writes  scenes  not  five  lines  long,  which  cannot  take  two 
minutes  to  play,  it  is  obvious  that  locality  hardly  enters 
into  the  question  at  all.  Our  dramatic  imagination 
would  revolt  at  such  hustling.  That  sort  of  art  has  been 
left  for  the  Cinema — and  there  we  may  leave  it. 

But  by  these  conveniences  or  limitations  of  his  theatre 
— which  you  will — to  what  aesthetic  end  is  Shakespeare 
led?  What  stagecraft  does  he  evolve  out  of  this  freedom 
from  the  visual  illusion  of  the  painted  scene  and  the 
localised  stage  ?  He  is  able,  we  see,  to  write  plays  of 
great  rapidity,  variety  and  complexity  of  action  and  of 
space-movement,  yet  without  disturbance  to  their  dramatic 
continuity.  He  has  been  condemned  for  a  too  scandalous 
disregard  of  the  unities.  If  we  disregard  in  our  turn  the 
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chief  canons  of  his  art  there  is  much  in  the  accusation. 
Break  up  his  plays  in  the  terms  of  our  visual  stage  into 
a  cinematographic  series  of  incidents  and  their  dramatic 
strength  is  dissipated  indeed.  No  need  to  belabour  us 
with  the  letter  of  a  law  laid  down  by  Aristotle;  neverthe¬ 
less,  an  essential  unity  of  treatment  is  a  thing  towards 
which  all  artists  in  all  arts  seem  naturally  to  strive.  Where 
do  we  find  it  in  Shakespeare?  Not  in  any  consideration 
for  unity  of  place,  for  his  stage  achieved  no  dramatic 
dignity  or  integrity  as  a  flace  at  all.  For  his  unities  we 
must  look  to  action  and  character  development  only.  But 
it  is  hardly  a  paradox  to  say  that  for  him  a  play’s  action 
has  a  single  abiding-place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its 
characters.  An  essential  and  vital  unity  indeed ! 

Upon  this  basis  he  does  develop  a  stagecraft  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  and  daring.  So  daring  is  it  that,  at  its 
height,  sensitive  critics  have  held  that  the  effects  he  aimed 
at  cannot  be  achieved  on  the  stage.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
admit  such  a  paradox,  to  admit  that  Shakespeare,  the 
master-playwright,  wrote  such  plays.  But  most  people  are 
disposed  to  echo  Charles  Lamb  in  his  repudiation  of  all 
performance  of  King  Lear,  in  his  objection  to  seeing  the 
mighty  heart  and  mind  brought  down  to  corporeal  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  Colossus  turned  to  an  old  man  tottering  about 
the  stage  with  a  walking-stick,  and  in  his  ridicule  of  “  the 
contemptible  machinery  by  which  they  mimic  the  storm.” 

Now  it  may  well  be  that  Shakespeare’s  own  stage  never 
produced  an  ideal  Lear,  but  the  play  as  Lamb  saw  it  was 
not  the  play  of  Shakespeare’s  stagecraft  at  all.  (It  was, 
as  it  happens,  not  even  textually  Shakespeare’s  play,  but 
a  garbled  version  by  Nahum  Tate.) 

Consider  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  Shakespeare’s  true 
stagecraft  the  crucial  part  of  King  Lear  :  the  famous  storm 
scenes.  Consider  them  solely  in  the  light  of  his  stage¬ 
craft,  of  the  convention  of  his  theatre,  of  the  medium  he 
employed.  He  is  to  picture  the  old  tyrant  brought  low 
by  his  own  folly  and  the  cold  cruelty  of  his  daughters. 
He  is  to  pit  man’s  magnificent  pride  and  self-will  against 
the  violence  of  nature,  and  to  show  that,  in  face  of  her 
catastrophes,  king  and  beggar  are  as  one;  and  he  is  to 
show  us  that  as  Lear  grows  physically  more  helpless  so 
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he  grows  morally  greater;  how  with  his  kingly  dignity  reft 
from  him  a,  new  human  dignity  comes  to  him,  and  how, 
when  the  reason  that  betrayed  him  is  broken,  as  a  witless 
old  man  he  finds  salvation  for  his  soul. 

For  these  scenes’  interpretation,  when  they  are  written, 
he  will  have,  remember,  his  actors  upon  a  bare  stage — 
nothing  much  more.  He  uses  poetry,  of  course,  for  with 
poetry  you  can  convey  meaning  and  rouse  emotion  at  one 
stroke,  and  he  has  learnt  by  this,  as  we  know,  to  write  a 
sort  of  dramatic  verse  which  has  often  an  inexplicable 
magic  in  the  sound  alone.  We  find,  as  it  happens,  fewer 
instances  of  this  subtlety  of  writing  in  these  storm  scenes 
than  earlier  and  later  in  the  play.  And  for  a  good  reason. 
Now  he  wants  strength  of  expression  above  all;  so  the 
verse  is  rugged  and  direct,  and  for  contrast  when  he  needs 
it  he  uses  passages  of  fantastic  prose.  He  does  not  trouble 
much  with  description  of  the  wild  heath  upon  which  Lear 
is  to  be  exposed  to  the  storm.  But  he  does  one  daring 
thing.  An  entire  character  is  turned  to  scenic  account. 
For  what  else  is  Edgar  during  this  portion  of  the  play,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  ragged,  shivering  Bedlam  beggar,  but  a  living 
picture,  a  constant  reminder  of  the  stress  of  nature’s  cruelty 
to  man?  The  storm  breaks.  Lear  enters  : — 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage  I  blow  I 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 

Till  you  have  drench’d  our  steeples,  drown’d  the  cocks! 

You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires, 

Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts, 

Singe  my  white  head !  And  thou,  all-shaking  thunder, 

Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o’  the  world ! 

Crack  nature’s  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once. 

That  make  ingrateful  man ! 

This  is  not — and  is  not  meant  to  be — a  realistic  picture 
of  a  poor  old  man  tottering  about  with  a  walking-stick. 
This  is  the  storm  itself,  interpreted  through  the  only 
medium  Shakespeare  has  at  his  disposal,  dramatised  in 
the  very  person  of  Lear.  Present  us,  then,  with  a  Lear 
mighty  enough  to  represent  the  storm,  and  we  have  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  Lear  capable  of  defying  the  storm. 
We  have,  that  is  to  say,  the  colossal  figure  of  Shakespeare’s 
imagining  and  Lamb’s  desire. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  end  of  the  business;  let  no 
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budding  Shakespeare  imagine  it.  Such  a  straightforward 
use  of  the  Elizabethan  convention  was  common  enough. 
The  great  art  of  the  thing  consists  in  the  variety  of  means 
by  which  the  human  traits  in  Lear,  his  agony  and  despair, 
are  picked  out  against  this  background,  even  as  a  painter 
picks  out  values  in  a  landscape — and  in  the  means  by 
which  they  are  given  dignity  and  beauty,  a  higher  dignity, 
an  intenser  beauty  because  the  dramatist  is  working  upon 
such  magnificent  basic  values.  Make  Lear  at  this  point 
in  the  play  realistically  weak  and  infirm,  put  him  in  com¬ 
petition  with  mechanical  storm  effects  and  marvellous 
scene-painting,  distract  our  eyes  and  ears  from  him,  and  he 
may  well  shrink  to  insignificance.  But  with  all  attention 
concentrated  on  him,  nothing  competing  with  him,  the 
suddenly  contrasting  submissiveness  of  the  line — 

Here  I  stand  your  slave, 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak  and  despised  old  man — 

has  both  an  obvious  and  an  added  value.  It  shows  us  a 
Lear  pathetically  simple  by  contrast  with  the  elemental 
fury  that  he  has  just  been  interpreting  to  us  in  terms  of 
his  own  person,  yet  still  colossal  by  association  with  it. 
Symbolise,  that  is  to  say,  the  very  storm  in  his  person, 
and  in  his  own  person  he  can  stand  to  us,  not  as  a  mere 
individual,  but  as  the  very  symbol  of  old  age  itself. 

Not,  however,  that  Shakespeare  completely  and  con¬ 
sistently  symbolises  him  as  a  Greek  tragic  writer  might  do. 
The  stress  and  strain  of  the  tragedy  over,  we  have  the 
utter  human  simplicity  of  the  reconciliation  with  Cordelia  : 

Lear  :  Pray,  do  not  mock  me  : 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 

Fourscore  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  or  less. 

And,  to  deal  plainly, 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Methinks  I  should  know  you  and  know  this  man. 

Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is,  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night :  Do  not  laugh  at  me, 

For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

And  so  I  am,  I  am ! 


Cordelia  : 
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What,  indeed,  could  be  simpler?  Any  sort  of  stage 
suits  it.  It  is  a  thing  that  any  dramatist  might  write — 
if  he  knew  how.  Yes,  but  this  valley  of  simplicity  and 
beauty  is  not  to  be  reached,  either  in  Lear’s  life  or  in  this 
grandest  phase  of  Shakespeare’s  art,  without  traversing 
the  high  mountains  first. 

King  Lear  is,  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  apex  of  his 
art.  It  is  his  greatest  conception.  For  its  carrying  out  he 
gathered  together — he  needed  to — all  his  playwright’s 
resources ;  and  I  find  it  to  be  his  greatest  technical  achieve¬ 
ment  too.  And  I  cannot  admit  the  paradox  that  it  is  im-; 
possible  to  present  it  upon  the  stage.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  upon  Shakespeare’s  own  stage  its  performance  was 
plane  sailing,  for  this  had  all  its  own  practical,  incidental 
imperfections.  Shakespeare  doubtless  had  his  ideal 
theatre,  and  for  that  King  Lear  was  written.  Was  it  there¬ 
fore  a  vague  and  impracticable  ideal  ?  Do  not  believe  that. 
Great  artists  are  the  most  practical  and  definite  of  men, 
within  their  own  sphere.  And  Shakespeare  was  a  supreme 
artist,  working  adventurously  but  very  sanely  within  a 
medium  which,  crude  in  its  material  resource,  became  at 
his  touch  great  in  its  simplicity.  No  art  that  I  know  of 
has  grown  greater  by  elaboration  of  machinery.  And  that 
has  been,  I  fear,  the  main  path  of  our  dramatic  progress. 
To  appreciate  Shakespeare’s  art — and  in  his  art,  not 
in  anything  else,  lies  his  abiding  power — we  must  go  back 
to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground. 


THE  NEW  EUROPE— MUSSOLINI’S  NEW 
CONCEPTION  OF  STATE 

h' 

By  Dudley  Heathcote 

The  civilised  world  is  once  again  passing  through  one  of 
those  periodical  epochs  of  transition  when  institutions  per¬ 
sist  even  after  the  disappearance  of  the  beliefs  and  con¬ 
ditions  which  first  brought  them  into  being.  Before  the  war 
we  had  become  hardened  into  a  gross  contentment  and 
self-sufficiency,  which  were  a  danger  to  ourselves,  and  into 
a  sloth  and  indifference  which  were  a  threat  to  others,  while 
Democracy,  the  rule  of  the  people  exercised  through  her 
elected  representatives  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  held  to  constitute  the  ideal  form  of  government,  since 
it  not  only  ensured  the  rule  of  the  majority  of  the  electorate, 
but  also  fashioned  the  law  which  was  the  most  applicable 
to  their  shifting  needs.  For  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  power  had  remained  deposited  in  the  Parliament, 
the  legal  sovereign  of  the  country,  though  the  ultimate 
repository  of  political  power  was  assumed  to  reside  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  electorate  which  was  responsible  for  its 
nomination.  This  length  of  tenure  was  so  contrary  to  the 
political  tendency  which  had  ever  characterised  our 
history,  and  according  to  which  power  never  remains  more 
than  a  certain  period  in  any  body  or  class  of  men,  that 
many  wrongly  began  to  believe  that  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  as  expressed  in  our  Constitution,  was  the  form  of 
government  that  gave  the  most  ideal  expression  to  British 
aspirations,  and  that  we  could  consequently  regard  it  as 
established  for  many  generations  to  come.  Politicians 
chose  to  overlook  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the  fact  that 
every  depository  of  power  in  our  country,  from  the  Great 
Barons  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  Church  which  utilised  the 
King  as  an  instrument  to  destroy  them;  the  King  who 
plundered  the  Church  after  bribing  Parliament;  and 
Parliament  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  people, 
beheaded,  changed  or  expelled  the  King,  or  sought  to  turn 
him  into  a  mere  decorative  figurehead,  had  only  been  able 
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to  hold  power  for  a  certain  period.  It  was  only  when  war 
broke  out  that  it  was  realised  that  this  political  tendency 
was  reasserting  itself,  and  that  Parliament  was  gradually 
losing  a  large  measure  of  its  prestige  and  influence;  this 
development  being  undoubtedly  hastened  by  certain  new 
factors  which  the  war  and  its  aftermath  introduced  into 
politics. 

The  war  gave  universal  suffrage  to  men  and  votes  to 
women  over  thirty,  a  widening  of  the  suffrage  which  was 
bound  to  diminish  the  immediate  hold  which  the  people 
are  able  to  exercise  on  the  power  of  the  Executive,  since  it 
is  indisputable  that  “  the  more  universal  the  vote,  the 
smaller  the  power  'of  the  people.”  But  it  effected  even 
more  drastic  changes.  It  built  up  an  enormous  bureau¬ 
cracy  which,  having  plentifully  encroached  on  the  province 
and  domain  of  Parliament,  proved  particularly,  and  shall 
we  say  naturally,  averse  to  relinquishing  the  privileges  that 
it  had  gained  when  peace  terminated  the  emergency-period ; 
and  it  witnessed  an  equally  unprecedented  growth  in  the 
powers,  membership  and  pretensions  of  the  trade  unions, 
this  being  in  the  main  responsible  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
attack  which  the  Council  of  these  organisations  was  able  to 
direct  on  the  established  government  of  this  country,  an 
undoubted,  if  unconscious,  abuse  of  the  trade  union  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  only  Mr.  Baldwin’s  remarkable  qualities  of 
tact,  energy,  and  statesmanship,  coupled  with  the  innate 
common  sense  of  the  nation  generally,  were  able  to  defeat. 
Much  has  been  written  and  will  continue  to  be  written  with 
regard  to  the  demerits  and  criminal  folly  of  the  weapon  by 
which  certain  influential  extreme  sections  of  the  trade 
union  movement  sought  to  bludgeon  the  Government  and 
the  remainder  of  the  community  into  accepting  demands 
which  were  absolutely  unwarranted  from  an  economic 
standpoint;  but  while  the  implications  of  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  which  was  ultimately  made  stress  the  inevitable 
effect  which  any  endeavour  to  utilise  industrial  organisa¬ 
tions  for  purposes  which  are  mainly  political  invariably 
produces,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that,  not 
only  has  the  present  depository  of  power  survived 
its  usefulness,  but  that  its  power  will  consequently 
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tend  to  shift  to  another  quarter.  Even  if  it  be  granted 
that  the  victory  which  it  has  recently  won  over  the  hostile 
forces  that  threatened  its  supremacy  is  bound  to  retard 
that  moment,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  time  is  approach¬ 
ing  for  all  that,  while  recent  events  on  the  Continent 
abundantly  prove  that  an  equal  tendency  to  do  away  with 
Parliamentarism  is  pretty  generally  found  in  Europe. 

The  Great  War  proved  for  every  country  which  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  an  economic  disaster  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
was  inevitable  that  attacks  should  be  made  against  con¬ 
stitutional  government  as  soon  as  the  workers  had  begun 
to  realise  that  the  welfare  of  the  victors  no  less  than  that 
of  the  conquered  had  been  gravely  imperilled  by  it.  As 
after  Napoleon’s  wars,  the  first  few  years  following  the 
Armistice  witnessed  a  series  of  economic  and  social  con¬ 
vulsions,  money  crises,  food  shortages,  and  high  prices,  not 
to  mention  moral  disorganisation  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  unemployment,  which  so  affected  the  moral  of 
the  worker  that  the  pernicious  gospel  which  the  Bolshevists 
were  preaching,  and  the  old  appeal  which  they  made  to  the 
ignorant  and  destitute,  very  soon  produced  a  class  of  rebel 
and  discontented  who  took  their  orders  from  Moscow  and 
aimed  at  doing  away  with  all  established  government. 
How  the  Bolshevist  wave  swept  over  Europe,  temporarily 
won  the  day  in  Hungary,  created  disorder  in  Germany, 
Roumania,  and  Bulgaria,  and  almost  overthrew  the  Italian 
Government,  is  past  history  and  need  not  be  related  here  j 
yet  before  I  deal  with  the  other  dominating  tendency  which 
the  last  few  years  have  witnessed,  and  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  article,  I  would  stress  the  fact  that,  like  Fascism 
and  dictator  rule,  Bolshevism  is  not  only  the  result  of  the 
war,  but  the  expression  of  that  feeling  of  acute  discontent 
with  existing  institutions  which  inevitably  arises  when  these 
have  outlived  their  utility.  It  is  idle  to  conceal  the  fact, 
deny  it  as  we  may,  that  the  whole  economic  and  political 
structure  of  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  tottering  to 
its  fall,  and  that  drastic  revision  will  have  to  be  made  of 
everything  which  tradition  has  fostered  and  kept  alive  if 
we  would  avert  catastrophe.  The  changes  that  are  bound 
to  take  place  in  the  economic,  industrial,  and  even  political 
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world  in  the  next  three  or  four  decades  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  as  revolutionary  in  their  sphere  as  those  which  confront 
the  student  of  geography  as  he  examines  the  remodelled 
map  of  Europe  and  is  bewildered  at  the  number  of  new 
States  which  have  replaced  the  old.  And  of  this  new  spirit, 
moreover,  the  system  which  Mussolini  has  inaugurated  in 
Italy  is  the  best  illustration. 

The  post-war  period  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  produced 
enormous  discontent,  unrest,  and  disillusionment.  The 
Government  was  notoriously  incompetent  and  apathetic, 
while  the  workers  were  prone  to  accept  any  revolutionary 
doctrine  that  appeared  likely  to  improve  their  lot.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  strikes  in  all  industries  had  caused  prices  to  rise 
to  an  abnormal  extent,  production  had  decreased  in  an 
inverse  ratio,  and  there  were  enormous  deficits  not  only  in 
the  principal  State  departments,  but  in  the  Budget,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  rapid  depreciation  in  the  national  currency. 
Fascism  first  originated  in  April,  1919,  when  a  group  of 
145  earnest  patriots,  alarmed  at  the  progress  which  Com¬ 
munism  was  making  in  the  country  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  State  to  cope  with  the  elements  of  sedition,  grouped 
themselves  together  in  a  fascio  (bundle)  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Benito  Mussolini,  who  was  the  organiser  and 
inspiring  force  of  the  movement,  to  combat  Bolshevism 
and  to  revolutionise  the  State,  which  all  felt  to  be,  if  not 
moribund,  at  least  very  devitalised. 

Received  at  first  with  general  scepticism  and  even 
prejudice,  and  opposed  not  only  by  the  Bolshevist  faction, 
but  by  the  various  political  organisations,  including  the 
State,  which  felt  themselves  being  undermined  by  the  new 
association,  the  movement  grew  and  prospered  sufficiently 
to  become  one  of  the  leading  parties  in  the  country,  its 
fervent  nationalism  and  revolutionary  programme  rallying 
to  its  side  not  only  those  earnest  patriots  and  ex-soldiers 
who  refused  to  despair  of  their  country,  but  those  masses 
of  workers  who  were  beginning  to  question  the  value  of 
Leninism  and  to  ascribe  to  its  nefarious  influence  the 
general  chaos  and  rapid  increase  in  crime  against  property 
that  were  becoming  almost  a  daily  feature  of  Italian  life. 
Gradually  it  began  to  acquire  a  power  of  its  own  and  to 
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substitute  its  own  organisation  for  that  of  the  Government. 
It  acted  successfully  as  arbitrator  in  disputes  between 
Labour  and  the  State,  policed  the  country  generally  and 
suppressed  crime  or  Communist  outbreaks  wherever  the 
constitutional  authorities  appeared  unable  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  As  the  Fascist  Congress  of  Rome  in  1920  had 
declared,  however,  that  Fascism  would  definitely  substitute 
itself  for  the  State  whenever  it  showed  itself  incapable  of 
suppressing  elements  of  disorder  and  disintegration, 
Mussolini  soon  realised  that  this  state  of  affairs  could  not 
continue  interminably. 

“  The  situation  is  paradoxical,”  he  declared  in  September, 
1922,  “and  cannot  continue  so.  For  the  country’s  sake  it 
is  necessary  to  subdue  the  State  within  the  State,  to  subdue 
the  revolutionary  force  by  the  conservative  force.  There 
cannot  be  two  or  three  States  within  the  State.” 

Realising  the  danger  the  Government  tried  to  avert 
it  by  offering  him  a  Cabinet  appointment,  but,  remem¬ 
bering  that  all  his  previous  demands  of  reform  or 
offers  at  collaboration  had  been  met  by  trifling  concessions 
or  evasions,  he  decided  that  the  “  time  had  gone  by,” 
and  after  issuing  a  fiery  proclamation  to  his  men  and  to 
the  country  started  on  his  famous  march  to  Rome  with 
250,000  men,  which  led  to  his  being  summoned  by  the  King 
to  form  a  F  ascista  Cabinet. 

The  revolution  was,  like  most  revolutions  at  their  birth, 
moderate  and  well  inspired,  and  no  blood  was  shed 
except  that  of  the  Fascist  legionaries,  and,  what  is  even 
more  notable,  the  regime  that  it  inaugurated,  in  spite  of  its 
apparent  denial  of  democracy,  has  been  flourishing  ever 
since,  Italy  being  indisputably  the  more  prosperous  and  con¬ 
tented  for  the  drastic  changes  which  Fascism  has  produced. 

What  is  the  explanation?  How  has  a  system  which 
contradicts  all  our  conceptions  of  democratic  government 
enlisted  the  favour  and  allegiance  of  a  race  which  hitherto 
had  always  shown  itself  ready  to  embrace  the  most 
Socialistic  doctrines?  Has  Fascism  come  to  stay,  or  will 
it  disappear  with  the  death  of  its  founder?  Such  questions 
deserve  discussing  because,  in  spite  of  the  limelight  which 
has  played  around  Mussolini’s  romantic  personality  and 
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doctrines  for  some  years,  Fascism  i$  still  apt  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  as  far  as  most  people  are  concerned. 

Fascism,  which  has  been  often  compared  to  the 
“Krypteia”  of  Sparta  or  the  “Eterie”  of  Athens,  is  a, 
system  of  government  that  is  entirely  based  on  ideas 
thought  out  and  elaborated  by  Mussolini  himself,  and  is  a 
compound  of  the  teaching  of  Georges  Sorel,  Nietzsche, 
Machiavelli  and  William  James,  Pareto  and  Schopenhauer. 
Like  Sorel,  Mussolini  believes  in  regenerating  the  world 
by  revolution,  and  ady^ocates  direct  action,  but  he  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  general  strike  or  the  dominance  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat.  From  Nietzsche  he  derives  the  necessity  for  those 
who  have  certain  views  to  impose  them  on  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  to  rule  as  super  men.  Like  Machiavelli, 
he  thinks  that  liberty  is  not  what  the  people  need,  and  that 
they  at  the  most  delegate  sovereignty  as  they  never 
exercise  it. 

The  people  do  not  desire  liberty.  They  want  railways,  drains,  houses, 
bridges,  roads,  water  and  light. 

Governments  exclusively  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  have 
never  existed,  do  not  exist,  and  will  probably  never  exist.  .  .  .  The  entire 
people  delegates  sovereignty,  but  it  cannot  exercise  it.  .  .  .  Even  in  the 
lands  where  this  political  machinery  has  been  in  greatest  use  for  centuries, 
there  come  solemn  moments  when  no  appeal  is  made  any  longer  to  the 
people  because  it  is  felt  that  the  reply  would  be  disastrous. 

From  Pareto,  the  eminent  economist,  under  whom  he 
worked  when  he  was  a  student  at  Geneva  University,  he 
derives  the  doctrine  of  the  “  Imponderable.”  He  holds 
the  view  that  the  only  way  to  achieve  anything  in  the  world 
is  by  being  ever  ready  to  modify  one’s  method.  Fascism 
he  accordingly  considers  in  the  light  of  an  experimental 
method,  while  his  aim  in  life  consists  in  looking  for  truth — 
“  /<?  suis  Vkomme  qui  chercheP 

Applying  the  pragmatism  of  William  James  to  politics 
he  declares  that  theories  can  only  be  judged  by  their 
results,  and  that  if  only  an  ideal  is  the  right  one  a  way  to 
achieve  it  will  eventually  be  found. 

Mussolini’s  attitude  towards  Socialism  and  Parliamen¬ 
tary  government  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 

Socialism  he  refuses  to  have  at  any  price,  as  he  denies 
its  truth  and  opposes  its  fatalistic  tendencies. 
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I  deny  the  existence  of  only  two  classes  because  there  are  many  more. 

I  deny  the  possibility  of  explaining  the  story  of  humanity  in  terms  of 
economics.  I  am  opposed  to  internationalism  because  it  is  a  luxury  which 
only  the  upper  classes  can  afford ;  the  working  classes  are  hopelessly 
bound  to  their  native  shores.  Not  only  this,  but  I  affirm  that  the  real 
history  of  capitalism  is  only  beginning  now,  because  capitalism  is  not 
only  a  system  of  oppression,  but  a  selection  of  that  which  is  of  most  worth, 
a  co-ordination  of  hierarchies,  a  more  strongly  developed  sense  of  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility.  So  true  is  this  that  Lenin,  after  having  instituted 
the  building  councils,  abolished  them  and  put  in  dictators ;  so  true  is  it  that 
after  having  nationalised  commerce  he  reintroduced  the  regime  of  liberty ; 
and  after  suppressing  the  bourgeoisie  to-day  he  summons  it  back,  because 
without  capitalism  and  its  technical  system  of  production  Russia  could 
never  rise  again. 

The  message  he  gives  to  the  working  classes  is  the 
following : — 

The  Government  governs  for  all,  over  the  heads  of  all,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  against  all.  It  governs  for  all,  because  it  takes  into  account  all 
general  interests ;  it  governs  against  all,  when  any  group,  whether  of 
the  middle  class  or  of  the  proletariat,  tries  to  put  its  interests  before 
the  general  interests  of  the  nation. 

Revolution  he  upholds  as  necessary  if  the  State  has  out¬ 
lived  its  utility,  but  only  when  the  general  good  requires 
it.  The  only  revolution  that  can  better  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  is  an  economic  one,  and  the  secret  of  that 
revolution  lies  in  increase  of  production. 

Economic  revolutions  draw  their  substance  from  labour,  and  can  only 
be  strengthened,  advanced,  and  carried  out  by  the  intensification  of  pro¬ 
duction,  whether  in  the  fields  or  in  the  factories,  and  by  a  further  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  scientific  processes  and  methods  of  production. 

Of  Syndicalism  he  says  ; — 

I  believe  in  syndicalism,  but  my  syndicalism  is  different  from  that  of 
the  Socialists,  as  I  do  not  allow  strikes  in  public  services  under  any^ 
pretext,  and  am  in  favour  of  co-operation  among  the  classes  especially  in  ^ 
a  period  like  the  present  one  of  acute  economic  crisis. 

Parliamentarism  he  holds  to  have  been  severely  affected 
by  two  phenomena :  on  one  side  Syndicalism,  on  the  other 
Journalism.  Syndicalism  gathers  by  its  various  organisa¬ 
tions  all  those  who  have  special  interests  to  protect,  who 
wish  to  withdraw  them  from  the  manifest  incompetence 
of  the  political  assembly.  Journalism  represents  the  daily 
Parliament,  the  daily  platform  where  men  coming  from 
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the  Universities,  from  science,  industry,  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  life  itself,  discuss  problems  with  a  competence 
that  is  very  seldom  found  on  the  Parliamentary  benches. 

The  two  phenomena  typical  of  the  last  period  of  capitalistic  civilisation 
are  those  which  have  reduced  the  enormous  importance  which  was 
attributed  to  Parliament. 

Mussolini  does  not,  however,  desire  to  abolish  Parlia¬ 
ment  altogether.  He  would  like  to  make  it  more  efficient, 
but  would  take  from  it  all  power  to  interfere  with  the 
government,  as  he  is  unable  to  overcome  an  instinctive 
contempt  for  what  he  calls  mere  talking  machines  or  elec¬ 
toral  systems  which  give  supremacy  simply  to  numbers. 

To  understand  the  hold  which  Italian  Fascismo  is  exer¬ 
cising  on  the  imagination  of  the  Italian  of  to-day  it  is 
necessary  to  realise  that  no  political  creed  has  ever  sur¬ 
passed  it  in  the  fervour  of  its  nationalism.  Fascism 
made  its  appeal  to  the  Italian  mind  because  it  enshrined  the 
ideal  of  patriotism  and  restored  the  belief  in  the  race  at 
the  moment  when  the  fortunes  of  the  country  were  at  a  low 
ebb.  Though  Italy  had  been  one  of  the  victors  of  the  war 
her  statesmen  could  point  to  little  gain  achieved,  while 
promises  that  had  been  made  to  her  when  she  had  come  in 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  had  been  set  aside  or  forgotten 
when  once  the  war  had  been  won.  Mussolini’s  alleged 
Imperialism  is  simply  a  protest  against  this  attitude,  a 
re-affirmation  of  Italy’s  greatness  and  of  her  claim  to  be 
considered  as  an  equal  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world; 
and  this  claim  he  voiced,  or  struggled  to  make  good,  with 
so  passionate  an  intensity  that  the  masses  were  stirred,  as 
only  Latin  races  can  be  stirred,  into  a  very  frenzy  of  adula¬ 
tion  and  hero  worship  for  the  leader  who  had  come  to  drag 
them  out  of  the  morass  of  despondency  in  which  the  war 
had  left  them. 

Mussolini’s  nationalism  is  of  the  old-fashioned,  full- 
blooded  type. 

“  Believe  in  your  country,”  he  preaches;  “  struggle  for  its  interests. 
Glory  in  its  traditions  and  everything  else  will  be  added  unto  you, 
including  economic  prosperity.” 

I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  Allies  and  other  peoples  of  Europe  who 
have  not  yet  attained  a  true  vision  of  Italy  see  her  as  she  really  is.  Not 
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as  something  vaguely  prehistoric,  not  the  Italy  of  monuments  and 
libraries,  all  most  respectable  things,  but  Italy  as  I  see  her  born  under  my 
eyes,  the  Italy  of  to-day,  overflowing  with  vitality,  prepared  to  give  herself 
a  new  lease  of  life,  pregnant  with  serenity  and  beauty;  an  Italy  which 
does  not  live  like  a  parasite  on  the  past,  but  is  ready  to  build  up  her  own 
future  with  her  own  forces  and  through  her  own  work  and  martyrdom. 
Italy  does  not  intend  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  others,  but  intends  to 
vindicate  her  rights  with  dignity,  and  with  no  less  dignity  to  protect  her 
mterests. 

His  definition  and  theory  of  the  State,  moreover,  are 
instinct  with  the  same  fervid  nationalism : — 

In  the  programme  of  Fascism  the  State  is  defined  as  “  the  judicial  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  Nation.”  But  the  State  is  even  more.  It  is  a  hierarchical 
system.  The  day  when  a  man,  from  a  group  of  other  men,  first  assumed 
command  because  he  was  the  strongest,  the  cleverest,  the  wisest,  or  the 
more  intelligent,  and  the  others  from  love  or  fear  obeyed  him,  that  day 
the  State  was  born  and  a  system  of  ranks  created,  simple  and  rudimentary 
as  the  life  of  man  then  was.  The  head  has  to  create  a  hierarchy  to 
make  war,  to  give  justice,  to  administer  the  goods  of  the  community  to 
obtain  payment  of  tribute.  In  every  instance  the  State  builds  up  for 
itself  a  hierarchical  system,  which  to-day  has  become  infinitely  complex. 
Decadence  of  the  hierarchy  means  decadence  of  the  State.  When  the 
military  hierarchy  loses  its  virtue,  defeat  follows.  When  the  political 
hierarchy  lives  for  the  moment  and  no  longer  has  the  moral  strength  to 
take  long  views,  nor  to  win  over  the  masses  to  support  those  views,  the 
State  finds  itself  faced  with  the  alternative  either  to  go  down  before  the 
onslaught  of  another  State,  or  to  undergo  a  revolution,  or  to  infuse  fresh 
blood  into  the  decadent  or  weak  hierarchy. 

Mussolini  holds  that  the  revolution  which  he  perpetrated 
has  rehabilitated  the  idea  of  the  State,  and  that  the  system 
of  hierarchies  which  he  has  organised  has  trebled  the  value 
of  his  country  as  an  economic  force. 

Every  great  calling  is  a  priesthood  which  stamps  with  its  character  all 
a  man’s  acts,  even  the  least  of  them.  The  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
politicians.  What  we  have  to  bring  into  existence  is  a  great  aristocracy 
of  experts.  I  have  made  a  beginning.  I  have  distributed  the  State 
officials  and  employes  into  thirteen  grades,  comprising  a  little  less  than 
half  a  million  Italians.  In  the  higher  grade  there  is  to  be  only  one  man 
the  head  of  the  judicial  magistracy. 

To  every  man  his  calling  and  his  work.  So  Mussolini 
preaches,  and  both  religion  and  chivalry  are  enlisted  to 
idealise  the  zealous  fervour  which  animates  his  followers. 

Fascists  regard  themselves  as  Crusaders  whose  ideal  is  summed  up 
in  two  conceptions,  God  and  their  native  land,  and  they  are  called  upon 
by  a  mystical  duty  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  National  cause. 
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Or  again : — 

Obedience  and  loyalty  to  one’s  ideals,  these  are  the  duties  of  Fascists, 
and  the  Fascist  soldier  has  a  moral  law  entirely  to  himself.  Honour  is 
his  law,  as  it  was  for  the  knights  of  old,  a  law  which  aspires  to  the 
highest  grade  of  perfection  without  ever  attaining  it. 

But  the  popularity  of  the  Fascist  movement  in  Italy, 
and  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  have  come  to  stay,  if  caused 
in  some  degree  by  the  appeal  which  its  doctrines  make  on 
the  Italian  imagination,  are  to  be  attributed  to  two  far  more 
durable  causes.  Of  these,  the  strongest  if  the  more 
ephemeral,  is  the  hold  which  the  tense  magnetic  person¬ 
ality  of  the  Duce  continues  to  exercise  on  the  minds  of  his 
contemporaries. 

His  is  the  will,  the  brain,  and  the  hand  of  the  movement, 
the  guiding  force  without  which  Fascism  would  never  have 
been  the  present  force  that  it  has  grown  to  be.  Consider¬ 
able  personal  charm  and  personal  magnetism,  the  most 
dauntless  courage  and  determination,  a  power  of  oratory 
which  has  caused  many  to  compare  him  to  Jaures,  a  pas¬ 
sionate  love  for  his  country,  and  an  equally  ardent  resolve 
to  make  her  respected  abroad  and  contented  at  home,  im¬ 
mense  power  of  organisation,  and  a  remarkable  grasp  of 
civil  administration  :  such  are  the  dominant  characteristics 
of  the  man  whom  many  have  compared  not  inaptly  with 
Napoleon. 

And  the  other  is  the  fact  that  whatever  we  may  think 
of  a  regime  that  according  to  Mussolini  himself  is  best 
expressed  as  the  Government  of  the  People,  by  a  Dictator 
for  the  People,  the  present  prosperity  of  Italy  cannot  be 
disputed. 

In  1919  the  Fascist  programme  had  been  formulated 
much  as  follows  : — 

The  institution  by  law  of  the  State  of  an  eight  hours  day. 

The  institution  of  a  minimum  wage. 

The  ceding  to  representatives  of  labour  of  the  right  to 
take  part  in  the  management  of  industrial  concerns. 

The  rapid  systematisation  of  railways  and  all  forms  of 
transport,  a  necessary  modification  of  the  law  regarding 
sickness  and  old  age  insurance,  lowering  the  limit  of  age 
from  65  to  55. 
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In  less  than  three  years  all  these  promises  have  been 
translated  into  action  by  the  Fascist  Government. 

Add  to  these  a  notable  decrease  of  crime  and  poverty, 
a  reform  of  the  judiciary,  educational  and  administrative 
systems,  the  stabilisation  of  the  currency,  and  a  genial 
uplifting  in  public  and  private  morality,  and  you  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  Fascism  as  it  functions  in  the  Italy 
of  to-day. 

If  the  question  is  now  asked  as  to  what  Mussolini  would 
have  done  if  a  general  strike  similar  to  that  which  was 
imposed  on  us  a  few  weeks  ago  had  taken  place  in  Italy, 
the  answer  is  that  it  could  never  have  taken  place. 

Strikes  are  absolutely  forbidden,  and  a  magistracy  of 
labour  has  been  created  whose  principal  duty  is  to  settle 
trade  disputes  which  might  lead  to  strikes  and  lock-outs. 
If  the  various  parties  in  the  dispute  agree  no  action  is 
taken  by  the  Government,  but  if  they  disagree  the  Com¬ 
petent  Fascist  Arbitrator  gives  his  finding,  and  none  can 
dispute  it.  Other  Fascist  labour  legislation  is  now  being 
contemplated,  and  the  Ministry  of  Corporations  is  en¬ 
suring  a  more  thorough  control  of  the  syndicates,  the  idea 
being  that  whereas  trade  union  councils  are  apt  to  limit 
national  production.  Government  control  of  labour  ensures 
the  opposite  effect.  Mussolini,  who  has  added  this  port¬ 
folio  to  those  that  he  already  possesses,  points  with  justi¬ 
fiable  pride  to  the  fact  that  after  two  years  of  Fascist 
regime  the  amount  of  time  lost  in  strikes  was  decreased 
to  200,000  days  from  the  enormous  figure  of  7,000,000, 
which  it  had  reached  in  the  year  before  his  famous  march 
to  Rome. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  FIGHTING 
SERVICES 

By  Captain  E.  Altham,  C.B.,  R.N. 

In  August  of  last  year  the  present  Government  appointed 
a  Committee  under  Lord  Colwyn  to  assist  in  making 
economies  in  the  fighting  Services.  It  is  understood  that, 
amongst  other  matters,  this  Committee  investigated  the 
extent  to  which  overlapping  exists  between  the  three 
Departments  of  State  which  control  and  administer  those 
Services.  No  report  has  been  published,  but  this  is  the 
third  Committee  within  three  years  which  has  had  to  look 
into  the  same  question,  although  each,  perhaps,  has  had  to 
approach  it  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

In  1923  a  special  sub-committee  to  the  National  and 
Imperial  Defence  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  on 
the  relations  of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  In  1924 
another  Committee  under  Lord  Haldane  investigated 
other  aspects  of  the  same  subject.  The  necessity  for  these 
three  Committees,  the  speeches  of  Members  in  the  House 
on  the  annual  Navy  and  Air  estimates,  and  the  space 
devoted  in  the  daily  Press  to  the  divergent  views  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Air  Ministry,  have  shown  repeatedly 
that  all  is  very  far  from  being  well  in  the  present  system 
of  administering  at  least  two  of  the  Services. 

Very  little  has  appeared  in  print  to  indicate  what  are  the 
relations  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Air  Ministry,  but 
this  silence  may  well  be  attributed  to  official  inspiration 
in  the  former  Department,  which  for  some  four  years  has 
been  directed  to  preserving  that  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  come  from  avoiding  any  such  controversial  subjects. 
The  effect  has  been,  therefore,  to  leave  an  impression  that 
the  Navy  is  ruled  by  irascible  Admirals  who  resent  having 
their  one-time  omnipotence  curtailed,  while  General 
Officers  on  the  Army  Council,  like  reasonable  beings, 
accept  the  inevitable  and  do  not  seek  to  clip  the  scarce 
full-grown  wings  of  the  Air  Ministry.  It  is  time,  how- 
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ever,  that  this  impression  was  dispelled,  and  that  the  veil 
was  lifted  on  a  controversy  which  is  too  often  regarded  as 
a  mere  departmental  vendetta.  It  is  time,  too,  that  the 
public  should  realise  how  inefficient  and  extravagant  is  the 
present  system  and  how  serious  is  the  canker  in  the  ranks 
of  the  fighting  Services  which  it  is  causing. 

The  conquest  of  the  air  has  introduced  a  new  element 
into  warfare  and  exposed  these  islands  to  new  and  formid¬ 
able  perils,  but,  in  the  endeavour  to  provide  a  defence 
against  these  new  dangers,  the  foundations  of  our  older 
defences  against  other,  and  just  as  vital  dangers,  are  being 
assailed.  The  advent  of  the  aeroplane  has,  in  fact,  been 
heralded  as  an  event  which  has  revolutionised  strategy  and 
rendered  all  earlier  weapons  obsolete. 

It  should,  however,  be  recalled  that  the  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  new  forces  and  to 
forget  the  part  which  must  still  be  played  by  the 
older  ones  is  ever  recurring  amongst  those  whose  imagina¬ 
tions  outrun  their  knowledge  of  war.  At  one  time  the 
torpedo-boat  was  to  revolutionise  naval  warfare  and  render 
all  big  ships  impotent.  At  a  later  date  enthusiasts  wished 
to  create  a  submarine  service,  distinct  from  the  Navy, 
because  this  newly  developed  weapon  would  operate  “in 
a  new  plane,”  under  the  sea,  which,  it  was  argued,  was  quite 
distinct  from  war  on  the  sea.  It  was  even  suggested  that  a 
Tank  Service  should  be  set  up,  distinct  from  the  Army. 
Fortunately,  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  instead  of  the 
control  of  these  new  weapons  being  isolated  from  that  of 
the  older  ones,  they  were  merged  into  the  existing 
armouries.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  great 
cleavage  in  the  matter  of  aircraft  were  peculiar,  and  must 
be  examined  in  some  detail  in  order  to  be  rightly 
understood. 

In  1917  an  Air  Ministry  was  created  and  given  control 
of  a  united  Royal  Air  Force,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
older  Services.  This,  in  theory,  remains  the  position 
to-day.  Actually  it  has  had  to  be  considerably  modified 
in  order  to  meet  practical  requirements,  especially  those 
appertaining  to  sea-air  work. 

The  Air  Ministry  came  into  being  largely  because  there 
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had  been  reprehensible  competition  in  a  limited  market 
between  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  over  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  aircraft.  The  Cabinet  was  distracted  with  the 
adversity  of  events,  otherwise  they  might  have  realised  that 
this  question  of  production  was  the  only  real  problem,  and 
that  it  might  easily  have  been  assigned  to  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions.  Unfortunately,  other  influences  made 
themselves  felt. 

.The  air  needs  of  the  Army  were  at  that  time  out  of  all 
proportion  to  those  of  the  Navy,  and  the  opportunities 
for  using  aircraft  effectively  appeared  to  be  mainly  those 
associated  with  land  warfare  or  land  objectives.  Even  so 
this  aspect  of  the  matter  was  unduly  emphasised,  because 
the  nature  of  the  land  fighting  was  such  that  there  was 
constant  and  obvious  need  for  aircraft.  Moreover,  the 
demand  for  aircraft  to  counter  enemy  bombing  attacks  on 
the  civil  population  was  equally  insistent. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  they  were  not  confronted 
hourly  with  the  need  for  aircraft,  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
and  many  Flag  Officers  at  sea  did  not  realise  sufficiently 
the  growing  importance  of  a  naval  air  service.  Naval 
officers  who  urged  the  development  of  sea-air  work  for 
reconnaissance  and  for  spotting  long-range  gunfire  were 
regarded  as  visionaries,  who  desired  to  deflect  effort  and 
fersonnel  from  legitimate  and  essential  uses  into  what 
were  regarded  as  being  untried  and  unprofitable  channels. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  too,  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Service  was  the  particular  pet  of  that  exuberant  First 
Lord,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  His  forceful  personality 
did  much  to  develop  it,  but  he  was  largely  responsible  for 
that  competition  in  aircraft  production  which  became  a 
serious  handicap  to  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  and  for 
diverting  the  former  away  from  its  proper  functions. 
Under  his  powerful  patronage  the  enterprising  spirits 
which  guided  the  destinies  of  the  R.N.A.S.  were  ever 
seeking  new  outlets  for  their  energies.  The  attitude  of 
the  Navy  as  a  whole  towards  air  matters  was  not  encourag¬ 
ing,  while  bombing,  “  ground  strafing,”  and  Zeppelin 
hunting  provided  vastly  more  scope  for  gallantry  and 
initiative  than  monotonous  work  like  sea  reconnaissance  or 
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learning  to  spot  ships’  gunfire.  The  result  was  that  the 
R.N.A.S.  became  more  and  more  involved  in  projects 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fleet  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Navy’s  air  service  drifted  out  of  the  Navy  proper. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  grew  up  a  strong  camaraderie 
amongst  air  fersonnel  arising  from  pride  of  airmanship. 
Officers  of  both  the  R.N.A.S.  and  R.F.C.  found  common 
ground  in  the  apparently  limitless  potentialities  of  air¬ 
craft.  The  very  nature  of  their  calling  tended  to  fire  the 
imagination  rather  than  to  promote  sober  judgment.  The 
personnel  of  the  R.N.A.S.,  in  particular,  chafed,  and  not 
without  reason,  at  the  conservatism  which  checked 
development. 

Here  were  potent  reasons,  it  seemed  to  the  air  enthusiast, 
for  creating  an  independent  Air  Force  which  should  be 
freed  from  the  trammels  of  the  older  Services.  An  Air 
Ministry,  it  was  argued,  would,  at  one  stroke,  abolish  com¬ 
petition  in  the  production  of  aircraft,  would  weld  together 
all  air  officers  and  men,  develop  flying  and  air  warfare 
apace,  and  the  civil  population  would  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  Government  had  taken  a  very  practical 
step  to  promote  security  from  air  attack.  Furthermore,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  personal  interests  had  a  definite  share 
in  promoting  the  idea.  Officers  who  had  been  mere  heads 
of  departments  in  the^air  branches  of  the  Navy  and  Army 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  given  the  highest  appoint¬ 
ments  and  unfettered  control  of  the  new  Service,  while 
those  in  subordinate  positions  in  their  original  Services  saw 
golden  opportunities  for  advancement  by  the  change. 

So  the  seeming  needs  of  the  moment  prevailed,  while 
fundamental  principles  of  war  became  obscured  or  even 
ignored.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  of  those  days  lacked 
the  vision  to  safeguard  the  Navy’s  air  service,  and  the 
high  command  afloat  made  no  protest.  So  control  was 
weakly  surrendered.  The  War  Office,  on  the  other  hand, 
welcomed  the  eclipse  of  a  tiresome  competitor,  and 
strongly  supported  the  creation  of  what  was  expected 
to  be  a  dutiful  child  of  its  own  conception.  In  fact, 
the  Army  Command  believed  that  the  Royal  Air  Force 
would  be  a  glorified  Royal  Flying  Corps.  This,  however, 
soon  proved  to  be  a  delusion. 
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The  new  Air  Service,  from  the  earliest  days  of  its 
creation,  set  about  establishing  its  distinctive  individuality 
and  acquiring  its  own  traditions.  Let  it  be  said 
at  once  that  such  aspirations  were  entirely  to  be 
commended  in  that  they  made  very  greatly  for  efficiency. 
The  success  that  has  attended  those  efforts  has  been  such 
that  to-day  the  Royal  Air  Force  has  established  a  very  firm 
foothold  in  the  esteem  of  the  nation,  and  has  won  the 
sincere  admiration  of  the  older  Services.  Whatever  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  the  Departments  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Air  Ministry,  there  can 
be  little  question  that  the  Royal  Air  Force  has  come  to 
stay,  and  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  Service 
comparable  in  all  respects  to  the  Navy  and  Army. 

The  functions  and  relations  of  these  Departments,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  considered  without  any  sentimental  prejudice. 
If  the  machinery  for  administering  the  fighting  Services 
is  to  be  efficient,  it  must  be  based  on  the  abiding  principles 
of  war,  even  though  it  may  have  to  be  refashioned  from 
time  to  time  to  suit  new  methods  of  putting  those  principles 
into  practice.  If  it  is  to  be  economical  it  must  ensure  that 
there  is  no  undue  overlapping  in  the  process  of  adminis¬ 
tration. 

In  order  to  investigate  this  subject  let  us  start  with 
some  primitive  facts.  Man  lives  and  has  his  being  on  the 
land  and  on  the  sea.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  able  to 
take  to  the  air  for  brief  intervals  before  returning  to  his 
native  elements.  There  was  a  time  when  his  adventures 
on  the  sea  were  mere  interludes  in  his  normal  existence, 
and  the  use  of  that  element,  as  of  the  air  to-day,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  adventurous  few;  but  in  course  of  time  there 
grew  up  a  vast  floating  population,  and  now  countless 
million  pounds’  worth  of  man’s  possessions  pass,  year  in, 
year  out,  across  the  face  of  the  waters. 

This  being  so,  we  are  brought  to  realise  a  first  guiding 
principle,  namely,  that  the  issues  of  war  must,  in  the  long 
run,  be  decided  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea.  They  cannot 
be  decided  in  the  air.  Aircraft  may  clash  in  mortal  com¬ 
bat  in  their  own  element,  but  they  can  achieve  no  lasting 
results  except  by  attacking  land  or  sea  targets.  It  will 
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be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  contention  that  there  are  now 
three  and  not  two  distinct  elements  in  war  is  founded 
on  wrong  premises.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  air  over  the 
land  and  the  air  over  the  sea,  and  flying  has  enabled  man 
to  use  the  air  as  a  medium  for  transport  from  place  to 
place,  but  it  has  not  produced  a  new  plane  wherein  the 
fates  of  nations  will  be  decided. 

This  line  of  reasoning  does  not  ignore  the  possible 
influences  of  a  great  victory  or  a  great  defeat  in  a  battle  in 
the  air,  but  aircraft  are  so  elusive  that  the  weaker  force 
can  generally  scatter  and  so  avoid  wholesale  destruction. 
The  idea  of  a  great  fleet  of  aircraft  setting  forth  to  engage 
those  of  an  enemy  may  appeal  to  popular  imagination,  but 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  in  the  next  war  the 
importance  of  attacking  ground  level  targets  from  the  air 
will  far  outweigh  the  possibilities  of  achieving  spectacular 
victories  in  the  air. 

This  takes  us  a  step  further  and  enables  us  to  formulate 
the  principle  that  the  primary  use  of  aircraft  in  war  is 
to  attack  objectives  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea,  and  that 
fighting  in  the  air  is  really  incidental  to  attacking  such 
objectives  from  the  air. 

Land  objectives  fall  into  two  categories.  They  may  be 
those  immediately  associated  with  the  land  operations  of 
opposing  armies,  or  they  may  be  entirely  detached  from 
the  scene  of  military  operations.  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  attacks  from  the  air  must  be  undertaken  in 
strict  conformity  with  local  strategy,  and  even  with 
the  tactical  movements  of  the  ground  forces.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  whole  question  of  using  air¬ 
craft  to  attack  centres  of  national  life  is  a  matter  of  high 
policy,  but  if  this  method  of  waging  war  has  to  be  resorted 
to,  the  selection  of  such  objectives  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  military  strategy  as  a  whole. 

As  applied  to  heavier-than-air  craft,  which  can  only  re¬ 
main  in  position  for  a  few  hours,  and  which  must  keep 
moving  at  high  speed,  the  term  “  air  strategy  ”  is  almost 
meaningless,  for  it  essentially  refers  to  the  disposition  of 
air  forces  vis-a-vis  those  of  the  enemy,  in  the  air.  When 
great  fleets  of  war-airships  are  capable  of  keeping  to  the 
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air,  as  surface  warships  are  able  to  keep  to  the  seas,  “  air 
strategy  ”  may  come  to  have  a  meaning,  but  the  attack 
of  ground  targets,  whether  they  be  the  enemy’s  air  bases 
or  his  armies,  from  the  air  is  land,  or,  in  common  parlance, 
military  strategy,  not  air  strategy. 

This  leads  us  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  there  should 
not  be  two  authorities  conducting  war  on  the  same  element, 
i.e.,  the  land. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  question  of  sea  warfare  and 
naval  strategy.  Once  clear  of  coastal  waters  and  outside 
the  range  of  action  of  land-based  aircraft,  sea  warfare  is 
entirely  divorced  from  land  warfare,  and  aeroplanes  can 
only  take  to  the  air  if  they  can  be  launched  from  ships,  or 
if  it  is  calm  enough  for  seaplanes  to  be  hoisted  out  and  to 
fly  off  the  water.  The  number  of  such  aircraft  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  limited,  and  there  can  be  little  question  of  fighting 
in  the  air  on  a  large  scale.  Sea  or  ship-launched  air¬ 
craft  are,  in  fact,  only  auxiliaries  to  the  surface  warship. 
Moreover,  quite  apart  from  this  question  of  aircraft,  land 
and  sea  warfare  are  so  different  that  attempts  to  apply  the 
principles  of  land  strategy  or  tactics  to  the  sea  are  wont 
to  lead  to  disaster.  The  Navy  exists  to-day,  as  in  the 
past,  to  give  security  to  our  shipping  and  to  deny  the  seas 
to  our  enemies;  but,  in  future,  war  at  sea  will  be  waged 
by  craft  creeping  under  the  surface  and  flying  over  it,  as 
well  as  by  those  which  ride  on  it.  The  activities  of  each 
and  all  of  these  types  and  units  must  be  combined  to  give 
effect  to  naval  strategy,  and  it  is  imperative  that  they 
should  be  under  one  and  the  same  command.  In  other 
words,  the  authority  which  is  to  control  our  various  sea 
forces  must  necessarily  be  that  which  shapes  our  naval 
strategy. 

Both  naval  strategy  and  military  strategy  must  be  dic¬ 
tated  by  Government  policy,  but  their  practical  application 
necessitates  knowledge  of  warfare  in  two  distinct  elements, 
and  each  needs  the  study  of  a  lifetime.  For  a  soldier 
to  attempt  to  formulate  sea  strategy,  or  a  sailor  to  enunciate 
land  strategy,  is  to  court  disaster;  the  politician  who 
assumes  the  role  of  a  master  of  both  usually  precipitates 
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Centuries  of  history  and  the  whole  experience  of  the 
greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  seen  combine  to  emphasise 
the  importance  of  leaving  the  conduct  of  war  on  the  sea 
and  on  the  land  to  those  versed  in  the  use  of  the  forces 
and  weapons  appertaining  to  those  elements.  Where  sea 
and  land  fighting  merge,  as  in  a  landing  on  an  enemy’s 
coast,  “  practical  co-operation  ”  has  proved  the  solution 
rather  than  enforced  “  unity  of  command.” 

So  we  arrive  at  yet  another  general  principle,  namely, 
that  the  control  of  naval  strategy  and  sea  warfare  should 
be  in  different  hands  from  those  which  control  military 
strategy  and  land  warfare.  Moreover,  we  notice  that  air¬ 
craft  operating  in  the  air  over  the  sea  have  even  less  scope 
for  independent  action  than  those  operating  over  the  land. 

At  present  all  matters  appertaining  to  aerial  warfare  are 
supposed  to  be  the  concern  of  an  Air  Ministry  and  an  Air 
Staff,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ultimate  object  of  aircraft 
must  be  the  attack  and  defence  of  land  or  sea  objectives. 
The  effect  of  thus  divorcing  the  air  weapon  from  the  land 
and  sea  Services  has  been  to  place  the  whole  study  of  the 
use  of  such  weapons  into  a  watertight  box.  The  Army  and 
Navy  are  deprived  of  full  knowledge  of  the  potentialities 
of  aircraft  in  assisting  to  perform  their  respective  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  Air  Ministry  has  set  out  to  make  war  on  the 
land  and  on  the  sea  on  lines  of  its  own. 

Could  anything  be  more  illogical?  Could  any  system 
be  more  fraught  with  danger  in  time  of  war — not  war  as 
we  knew  it  seven  years  ago,  but  war  as  it  will  be  if  it  comes 
again  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  another  angle.  The 
fighting  Services,  in  the  next  war,  will  have  three  principal 
duties  : — 

1.  To  prevent  or  counter  attacks  on  the  heart  of  the 
nation  by  enemy  aircraft; 

2.  To  keep  the  seas  open  so  that  we  shall  not  be  starved 
out,  and,  incidentally,  to  deny  them  to  the  enemy ; 

3.  To  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country. 

The  first  of  these  duties  will  assume  great  importance 
if  the  enemy  is  a  Continental  Power  within  aircraft  range 
of  our  shores.  In  other  circumstances  the  second  duty  is 
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of  first  importance,  and  in  any  event  air  security  alone  will 
avail  us  nothing  unless  we  are  secure  at  sea  as  well. 

The  question  of  carrying  war  into  the  enemy’s  country 
must  depend  largely  on  where  that  country  is  and  on  our 
obligations  to  any  Allies  we  may  have. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
war,  aircraft  are  likely  to  play  a  considerable  part  in  it; 
moreover,  an  efficient  home  air  defence  is  so  important  that 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  side  show.  In  the  event  of  war 
with  a  Continental  Power  home  air  defence  will  almost 
certainly  demand  action  by  our  own  aircraft  on  a  large 
scale  against  objectives  in  the  enemy’s  country,  and  until 
a  reasonable  measure  of  security  from  air  attack  is  assured 
to  our  own  civil  population  and  centres  of  national  life 
any  idea  of  sending  a  big  expeditionary  force  for  opera¬ 
tions  overseas  would  most  probably  prove  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Eventually,  however,  whatever  form  a  war  may 
assume,  it  can  only  be  won  by  military  success  on  hostile 
territory  or  by  economic  pressure  exerted  by  the  Navy. 

Such  military  success  may  be  achieved  by  the  Royal 
Air  F  orce  or  by  the  Army,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two ; 
but,  clearly,  military  strategy,  whether  directed  to  ensuring 
the  safety  of  this  country  oi*  to  the  attack  of  that  of  the 
enemy,  ought  to  be  co-ordinated  under  one  authority; 
failing  this  there  is  likely  to  be  a  repetition  of  those  grave 
divergences  of  policy  and  dispersion  of  our  resources 
which  cost  us  so  dear  in  the  late  war.  Moreover,  from  the 
technical  point  of  view,  the  land  battle  of  to-morrow  will 
call  for  the  very  closest  co-operation  of  infantry,  tanks, 
mechanical  artillery  a7id  aeroplanes.  This,  in  turn, 
means  such  co-ordination  in  doctrines  and  training  as  can 
only  be  ensured  by  having  one  headquarter  staff. 

In  fact,  on  the  grounds  of  efficiency  there  is  the  strongest 
possible  case  for  amalgamating  the  control  of  the  Army 
and  that  part  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  the  greater  part, 
whose  functions  are  essentially  associated  with  military 
strategy  and  the  air  defence  of  this  country.  Nevertheless 
war  from  the  air  and  war  in  the  air  have  now  assumed  such 
importance  that  they  must  not  be  regarded  as  mere  inci¬ 
dentals  to  the  Army’s  duties.  For  this  reason  it  is  not 
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suggested  that  the  War  Office  should  swallow  the  Air 
Ministry;  nor  is  it  proposed  that  the  Air  Ministry  should 
swallow  the  War  Office ;  but  the  Army  Council  and  the  Air 
Council  should  be  merged  into  one  body,  and  the  new  and 
enlarged  Council  should  include  a  strong  element  of  senior 
Air  Force  officers.  The  Royal  Air  Force  should  retain  its 
individuality  and  be  administered  mainly  by  its  own 
officers.  The  Head  of  the  Air  Force  should  be  a  member  of 
the  new  Army  and  Air  Council,  and  would  in  due  course 
be  eligible  to  become  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  which  is  such  a 
vital  matter  to-day,  this  amalgamation  is  no  less  logical. 
The  technical  training  of  an  airman  differs  from  that  of  a 
soldier,  it  is  true,  but  so  does  that  of  the  infantryman  from 
the  cavalryman,  the  artilleryman  from  the  sapper,  the  Tank 
Corps  from  the  Corps  of  Signals;  but  one  and  all  are 
housed  in  barracks  or  camps;  their  discipline  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  same ;  the  general  (as  distinct  from 
the  technical)  responsibilities  of  commanding  and  other 
officers  are  similar;  the  medical,  victualling,  educational, 
transport  and  chaplain’s  services  do  not  differ  appreci¬ 
ably;  yet  the  country  pays  exorbitantly  for  duplicate  over¬ 
head  charges,  because  each  Service  has  its  separate 
departmental  machinery. 

Another  unwarrantable  extravagance  is  the  maintenance 
of  separate  Staff  Colleges  for  the  Army  and  Royal  Air 
Force.  There  can  be  no  possible  justification  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  training  of  their  staff  officers  in  two  separate 
establishments,  as  it  is  all-important  to  inculcate  into  the 
two  Services  common  doctrines  in  military  stategy  and  in 
the  attack  and  defence  of  land  objectives,  and  common 
principles  in  staff  work.  Here,  again,  is  duplication  in 
overhead  charges  which  promotes  neither  efficiency  nor 
economy.  The  two  establishments  and  their  instructional 
staffs  should  be  merged. 

To  many  people  the  idea  of  a  Ministry  of  Defence 
and  Combined  General  Staff  commends  itself,  but  there 
is  the  fundamental  objection  that  it  is  impossible  to  amal¬ 
gamate  sea  strategy  and  naval  training  with  land  strategy 
and  military  training.  On  the  other  hand,  the  economies 
which  might  be  effected  by  having  one  political  and  one 
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civil  staff  and  one  set  of  administrative  machinery  have 
much  to  commend  them. 

Here,  then,  is  a  stepping-stone  to  the  economic  Utopia 
of  a  Ministry  of  Defence,  and  one  where  economy  would 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  closer  co-ordination  and  more 
efficient  control  of  two  of  the  fighting  Services. 

The  naval  aspect  of  this  question  is  already  fairly 
“  clear-cut,”  and  a  final  solution  of  present  difficulties  only 
awaits  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  It  has  long  been  apparent  that 
aircraft  whose  functions  are  to  work  with  the  Navy  must 
be  manned  by  naval  -personnel  and  be  under  naval  control 
in  war.  Already  it  is  approved  in  principle  that  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  flying  personnel,  all  the  observers  and 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  care  and  maintenance  parties 
will,  in  future,  be  naval. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  longer  any  justification  for  the 
dual  control  of  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  by  the  Admiralty  and  Air 
Ministry,  which  does  nothing  but  produce  confusion,  ill- 
feeling  and  inefficiency,  and  is  responsible  for  most 
reprehensible  waste  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 

A  “  Coastal  Area  ”  department  of  the  Air  Ministry  which 
controls  the  shore  bases  of  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  and  a  few 
flying  boats  has  no  place  in  any  war  organisation,  and  is 
merely  an  extravagant  excrescence  on  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  fighting  Services.  It  should  be 
abolished. 

There  already  exists  an  Air  Section  of  the  Naval  Staff. 
A  small  increase  of  this  and  of  one  or  two  technical  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Admiralty  would  enable  the  latter  to  take 
over  the  whole  of  those  air  services  which  exist  for  work 
with  the  Fleet  a:nd  for  co-operating  with  naval  forces  to 
guard  the  ocean  routes,  narrow  seas  and  approaches  to 
ports  and  harbours.  Responsibility  for  our  security  in 
each  of  these  categories  rests  with  the  Admiralty,  but 
neither  efficiency  nor  economy  is  possible  at  present  owing 
to  dual  control  of  an  integral  part  of  the  organisation. 

This  proposed  reorganisation  of  the  control  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  fighting  Services  begs  two  questions : — 

{a)  What  of  the  production  of  aircraft  ? 

(^)  What  of  civil  aviation  ? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Army  supplied  both  its  own 
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and  the  Navy’s  guns.  It  took  years  of  representation  and 
argument  to  demonstrate  that  the  system  was  radically 
unsound.  To-day  a  combined  Ordnance  Committee  of 
naval  and  military  experts  advises  the  Admiralty  and  War 
Office  on  new  designs  and  links  up  gun  developments  in 
both  Services,  but  each  Department  provides  for  itself  and 
places  orders  where  it  likes.  Overlapping  and  competition 
are  prevented  by  a  co-ordinating  Committee  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  Directors  of  Contracts. 

An  Aircraft  Committee  should  be  set  up  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Ordnance  Committee.  In  time  of  peace 
it  is  necessary  to  encourage  many  sources  of  supply 
to  keep  them  in  being  and  ready  to  expand  in  war.  In  war 
it  might  be  necessary  to  re-create  a  Ministry  of  Munitions 
or  of  Supplies,  and  to  make  that  the  authority  for  pro¬ 
ducing  aircraft  in  common  with  other  war  material. 

Civil  aviation  should  not  be  controlled  by  a  Department 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  a  fighting  Service. 
Once  get  rid  of  the  “  Trade  Union  ”  attitude  towards 
“  everything  that  flies  ”  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  an  Air  Ministry  to  control  commercial  fly¬ 
ing  than  there  would  be  for  the  Admiralty  to  interfere  with 
the  Mercantile  Marine.  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  element 
of  Government  control  in  a  concern  which  is  subsidised  by 
the  Government;  moreover,  regulations  to  ensure  public 
safety  must  be  framed  and  enforced  by  Government 
authority,  but  this  could  well  be  done  by  a  civil  aviation 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  That  office  already 
has  departments  to  exercise  the  necessary  official  control 
of  every  form  of  transport  whether  by  land  or  sea,  and 
should,  logically,  be  the  one  to  deal  with  air  transport. 

Commercial  interests  should  also  be  represented  on  the 
Aircraft  Board,  except  when  that  body  is  dealing  with 
purely  Service  matters.  This  would  preserve  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  civil  and  Service  aviation,  which  is  most 
desirable  to  promote  the  development  of  flying. 

In  short,  therefore,  we  see  that  the  logical,  efficient,  and 
economical  administration  of  the  fighting  Services 
demands  two,  and  not  three.  Ministries,  and  two,  not  three, 
professional  staffs.  Their  respective  spheres  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 
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(i.)  A  War  Ministry y  with  an  Army  and  Air  Council 
and  a  General  Staffs  would 

{a)  Administer  those  fighting  Services,  i.e.,  the  Army 
and  Royal  Air  Force,  which  live  on  land  and 
whose  raison  d'Hre  is  the  attack  and  defence  of 
land  objectives. 

{b)  Direct  military  strategy  (which  includes  so-called 
air  strategy). 

{c)  Co-ordinate  land  and  air  forces  which  will  operate 
together  in  war. 

(2.)  An  Admiralty y  with  Senior  Naval  Air  Officers 
incorporated  in  the  present  Board  and  Naval  Staff, 
would 

{a)  Administer  that  fighting  Service,  i.e.,  the  Navy 
(with  its  air  branch),  which  has  its  being  on  or 
near  the  sea  and  whose  raison  d'etre  is  the  attack 
and  defence  of  sea  objectives. 

{ff)  Direct  naval  strategy. 

{c)  Co-ordinate  those  forces  on,  under,  and  over  the 
sea  which  will  operate  together  in  war. 

Design  of  aircraft  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
thoroughly  representative  Aircraft  Committee. 

Supply  of  aircraft  in  peace  time  would  be  arranged 
through  private  tenders,  War  Ministry  and  Admiralty 
prices  and  orders  being  co-ordinated  by  an  existing  Com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  respective  Contract  Departments. 
In  war  this  would  probably  be  an  important  department  of 
a  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

Civil  aviation  would  be  safeguarded  by  a  department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  present  system  of  administering  our  fighting  Ser¬ 
vices  is  thoroughly  inefficient  and  ruinously  expensive;  in 
war  it  would  be  a  menace  to  national  security.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Government  will  not  let  the 
matter  rest,  but  set  about  reorganising  this  machinery  of 
State  to  conform  to  sound  principles. 
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LENDING  MONEY  IN  EUROPE 


By  J.  D.  Whelpley. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  advisable  to  take  stock  of 
the  attitude  of  other  nations  towards  foreign  loans  made  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  loans  are  distributed.  This  is  especially  true 
of  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  rapidly  developing  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  Every  effort  is  being  made,  and 
with  considerable  success,  to  secure  such  loans,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  some  cases  a  bitter  warfare  is  being  conducted 
against  industrial  enterprises  financed  by  foreign  capital, 
the  output  of  which  competes  with  purely  native  products. 
The  methods  employed  are :  intensive  and  at  times 
unscrupulous  propaganda,  semi-official  aid  in  the  many 
ways  possible,  and  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  production,  transport,  sale,  taxation,  and 
financial  facilities. 

There  is  due  to  the  United  States  about  1,200  million 
dollars  from  war  loans,  and  to  Great  Britain  about  1,000 
million  dollars.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
furnished  other  countries  about  1,000  million  dollars  of 
working  capital,  and  Great  Britain  has  invested  about  2,000 
million  dollars  in  the  same  manner.  Nearly  two  years  ago 
the  American  people  had  about  500  million  dollars  invested 
in  European  business  enterprises,  and  have  largely  in¬ 
creased  that  amount  since  then.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  more  than  that  at  stake  in  the  same 
territory,  and  are  constantly  being  asked  for  more.  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States,  with  reason,  are  looked  upon 
as  the  bottomless  wells  from  which  Continental  countries 
can  forever  draw  a  steady  stream  of  money  with  which 
to  expand  their  productive  and  competitive  strength. 

If  the  earning  power  of  this  foreign  invested  capital 
depended  solely  upon  legitimate  competitive  ability,  such 
as  is  involved  in  cost  of  production,  distribution,  overhead 
charges  and  the  like,  there  could  be  no  ground  for  com- 
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plaint  if  it  failed  to  make  good.  If,  however,  it  is  to  be 
deprived  of  an  equal  chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  is  handicapped  through  discrimination  or  other  even 
more  questionable  procedure,  the  question  naturally  arises 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  loans  or  investments  unless 
guarantees  are  to  be  had  that  success  will  depend  entirely 
upon  cost  and  merit,  and  that  industry  financed  by  foreign 
capital  will  be  on  all  fours  with  that  financed  locally. 

The  struggle  for  foreign  trade  is  now  the  vital  concern 
of  every  country  in  Europe,  and  on  the  Continent  the  effort 
made  to  limit  the  consumption  of  imported  goods  has 
reached  such  a  point  that  any  measure  is  tolerated,  how¬ 
ever  extreme,  which  is  intended  to  hamper  such  consump¬ 
tion.  France,  owing  to  her  material  gain  from  the  war, 
the  temporary  benefits  of  a  depreciated  currency,  and  an 
intensive  campaign  against  imports,  has  risen  from  the 
status  of  a  second-rate  industrial  power,  which  she  held  in 
1914,  to  that  of  a  first-class  power  largely  self-supporting 
and  self-contained.  This  result  has  been  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  a  Government  bankrupt  in  cash  and  credit,  but 
that  it  has  been  achieved  is  obvious.  So  obvious,  indeed, 
is  this  result  that  it  has  placed  a  decided  check  on  the 
financial  operations  of  the  French  in  the  money  markets 
of  the  world.  To  tax  the  foreigner  and  his  operations  and 
to  hamper  his  international  exchanges  to  the  utmost  has 
become  a  national  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  France 
is  asking  for  vast  concessions  and  credits  in  the  foreign 
money  markets.  Italy,  faced  with  almost  insoluble 
domestic  problems,  also  emphasises  the  slogan  “  Italy  for 
the  Italians,”  pleading  her  poverty  at  the  same  time  as  a 
reason  for  financial  favours  from  the  outside.  The  Middle 
European  States,  amid  the  hopeless  jumble  of  their  affairs, 
fight  desperately  against  imports,  and  give  native  export 
every  possible  advantage.  Foreign  capital  is  asked  to 
come  in  and  help  “  right  the  world,”  and  once  it  gets  in 
finds  that  it  is  placed  at  such  a  disadvantage  as  to  turn  a 
possible  profit  into  a  loss. 

Germany,  faced  with  insufficient  foreign  trade  to  carry 
the  burden  of  reparation  payments  and  to  overcome  the 
war  psychosis  which  still  exists  against  her  citizens  and  the 
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products  of  their  labour,  has  adopted  a  trade  policy  of 
ruthlessness  reminiscent  of  Prussianism.  Hampered  in 
some  directions  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
it  is  where  there  is  freedom  of  action  that  this  spirit  comes 
into  evidence  within  the  country  and  in  international  rela¬ 
tions.  Germany  has  been  and  still  is  the  most  favoured 
nation  in  the  matter  of  receiving  foreign  loans.  Her 
credit  is  good  and  her  finances  sponsored  by  an  inter¬ 
national  group.  Lending  to  Germany  has  become  the 
fashion  with  investors.  German  offerings  are  competed 
for,  German  loans  are  underwritten  in  New  York  and 
London  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  result  is  that  millions  have 
been  poured  into  that  country  for  public  and  private  under¬ 
takings  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

The  soundness  of  all  these  loans  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  at  the  moment.  Some  are  very  good,  others  are 
of  indifferent  quality,  and  some  may  quite  possibly  be 
very  bad  from  the  investor’s  point  of  view.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  matter  for  those  who  lend  the  money  to  find  out, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  German  interest  to  see 
that  no  trouble  arises  to  weaken  the  very  strong  credit 
position  now  held,  and  that  there  are  possible  breakers 
ahead  is  realised  by  the  more  thoughtful  Germans  who  are, 
or  have  been,  in  responsible  positions.  These  men  are 
hampered,  however,  by  existing  circumstances.  With  a  soil 
thirsting  for  water  it  requires  a  steady  hand,  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  restraint  not  to  allow  the  land  to  become  water¬ 
logged.  With  a  serious  lack  of  capital,  a  vast  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  a  pressing  need  for  export  trade,  it  would  be  a 
brave  politician  indeed  who  attempted  to  check  the  inflow 
of  foreign  capital  into  Germany.  He  would  not  be  popu¬ 
lar  to  say  the  least,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  any  one 
man  or  group  of  men,  although  in  a  position  of  authority, 
could  control  the  present  German  thirst  for  foreign  money. 

In  other  countries  it  is  restrained  by  lack  of  credit  or 
lack  of  knowledge  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  foreign 
investors.  Germany,  however,  suffers  from  none  of  these 
retarding  influences,  quite  the  contrary,  and  therein  lies 
the  danger.  Another  danger  in  the  situation  lies  in  the 
treatment  of  foreign  investment  after  it  is  secured,  as  has 
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been  noted  above.  To  secure  outside  capital  is  one  thing. 
To  keep  it  satisfied  with  its  adopted  home  is  even  more 
important  for  the  future  of  the  country  unless  a  pro¬ 
gramme  and  a  purpose  have  been  conceived  which  involves 
a  premeditated  scheme  of  deception,  and  consequent 
disillusion,  the  foreign  investor  later  being  regarded  as 
negligible.  To  lure  the  stranger  within  the  gates  and  then 
rob  him  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  more  serious 
offences  against  society  in  that  it  is  a  betrayal  of  trust. 
It  may  be  claimed  that  it  is  the  investor’s  own  fault  if  his 
money  goes  into  a  country  where  it  is  not  safe  or  will 
receive  unfavourable  treatment.  The  usual  method  of 
foreign  lending,  however,  does  not  give  the  individual 
investor  much  chance  to  judge  for  himself,  as  such 
securities  are  offered  through  agencies  known  to  him  and 
in  which  he  has  confidence. 

Let  it  be  proved  and  generally  known,  however,  that 
the  foreign  investor’s  money  will  not  have  an  equal  chance 
or  that  the  general  sentiment  of  a  nation,  while  favour¬ 
able  to  accepting  all  industrial  loans  offered,  is  opposed 
to  any  profit  being  made  on  these  loans,  and  the  under¬ 
writers  will  have  their  difficulties.  It  is  also  an  affair  in 
which  some  reason  for  diplomatic  action  might  exist. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  such  a  situation  as  is  here  sug¬ 
gested  has  as  yet  become  actually  crystallised  into  definite 
form  in  any  one  of  the  Continental  countries,  but  certain 
suggestive  and  disturbing  incidents  have  been  noted  of  late 
which  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  there  is  deliberate  inten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  some  interests  in  each  one  of  the 
countries  now  receiving  outside  financial  aid  on  a  large 
scale  to  make  things  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  foreign 
owner  of  industrial  concerns  within  their  confines.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  the  geese  now  laying 
the  golden  eggs.  It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  frighten 
these  geese  from  the  nests,  at  least  until  all  the  golden 
eggs  desired  have  been  laid. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  business  of  lending 
money  to  public  and  private  enterprises  in  the  Continental 
countries  since  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  haphazard  and  unscientific  way.  There  has 
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been  no  plan  so  far  as  Middle  Europe  is  concerned  whereby 
production  and  consumption  can  be  equally  stimulated,  as 
was,  and  still  is,  quite  possible  of  accomplishment.  In 
nearly  every  instance  foreign  loans  have  been  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  manufacture  of  goods  for 
export  without  reckoning  on  the  fact  that  the  consuming 
power  of  the  European  population  was  not  increased 
thereby.  It  is  estimated,  for  instance,  that  Germany  at 
the  end  of  1925  had  borrowed  about  i,5CX)  million  dollars, 
principally  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
This  indicates  a  very  large  margin  over  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  Dawes  Plan  into  operation.  This  influx 
of  capital  resulted  first  in  a  marked  increase  in  imports, 
but  this  was  followed  quickly  by  a  strong  reaction.  Im¬ 
ports  decreased,  and  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  in¬ 
crease  exports,  but  the  measure  of  success  attained,  while 
more  or  less  satisfactory,  was  limited  by  the  fact  that 
the  consuming  power  of  her  neighbours  not  only  failed  to 
increase  but  in  many  instances  declined  heavily  as  a 
result  of  German  activities.  If  the  Dawes  Plan  is  weak 
in  any  particular  this  weakness  is  to  be  found  in  its  one¬ 
sidedness.  The  originators  of  the  plan  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  full  realisation  of  their  hopes  depended  upon 
a  general  revival  of  prosperity  throughout  Europe.  Their 
theory  was  that  the  benefit  of  the  Dawes  Plan  to  Germany 
would  react  beneficially  upon  the  whole  of  Europe.  Up  to 
a  certain  point  their  theory  has  proved  to  be  correct,  for 
German  industry  was  put  on  a  good  working  basis,  and 
a  clear-cut  and  sound  position  emerged  from  chaos. 

An  economic  crisis  followed  shortly,  however,  for  the 
purchasing  power  of  other  countries  did  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  German  export  capacity  thus  stimulated 
by  foreign  credits.  The  case  of  Poland  is  a  clear  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  has  happened.  The  Polish  money  situation, 
although  sound,  was  restricted  owing  to  lack  of  reserves 
for  the  bank  of  issue.  The  Polish  people  having  just 
passed  through  a  period  of  inflation  became  alarmed,  and 
a  psychological  crisis  ensued  which  lowered  the  gold  value 
of  the  currency,  brought  about  the  hoarding  of  dollars 
and  sterling,  caused  a  run  on  the  banks  and  a  flight  of 
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capital  from  the  country.  These  conditions  were  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  effect  of  the  bad  crop  of  1924.  Poland’s 
import  power  decreased  by  over  one  half.  As  Germany 
was  the  principal  exporter  to  Poland  the  lack  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power  and  the  trade  war  which  has  existed  between 
the  two  countries  since  June  15th,  1924,  owing  to  a  failure 
to  come  to  an  agreement,  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss  to 
German  export. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  the  results  of  unequal 
stimulation  of  European  economic  territory,  but  it  has  had 
far-reaching  effects,  for  other  Middle  European  countries 
also  depend  largely  upon  Poland’s  import  power  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own  situation.  The  bad  effect  upon  Austrian 
export  has  been  especially  notable.  The  international 
character  of  commerce  was  never  so  clearly  demonstrated, 
for,  coincident  with  this  situation  which  arose  in  Europe 
and  which  still  prevails,  even  American  foreign  trade  un¬ 
doubtedly  felt  the  influence,  as  is  shown  in  the  steady 
decline  in  exports.  In  January,  1926,  the  balance  of  trade 
turned  against  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  there  being  an  increase  of  about  sixty-seven  million 
dollars  in  imports  and  a  decrease  of  about  forty-seven 
million  dollars  in  exports  as  compared  with  the  figures  of 
January,  1925.  These  were  the  results  of  an  undue  stimu¬ 
lation  of  production  in  some  quarters,  while  no  effort  was 
being  made  to  increase  the  absorptive  power  in  others. 

The  concrete  example  of  what  has  happened  in  Poland 
relates  entirely  to  the  lack  of  financial  support  given  to 
sound  but  restricted  institutions  upon  which  the  currency 
values  of  the  smaller  countries  depend.  There  is  another 
way,  however,  in  which  the  consuming  power  of  the 
European  population  can  be  largely  increased,  and  that 
is  to  assist  the  vast  agricultural  areas  to  till  the  land,  raise 
livestock,  and  otherwise  to  increase  the  food  supply  of 
the  world.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
on  the  European  continent  who  are  not  realising  upon  a 
tenth  part  of  their  potential  wealth.  These  occupiers  of 
land,  a  vast  majority  of  them  owners  in  fee  simple,  are 
struggling  along  without  capital  or  credit,  only  able  to 
make  a  bare  living  for  themselves,  when  they  could  become 
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contributors  to  the  world’s  bread  and  meat  supply  if  they 
were  assisted  to  the  purchase  of  livestock  and  machinery. 

Agrarian  loans  can  be  made  on  good  security  indepen¬ 
dent  of  interference  from  politicians  or  greedy  middlemen ; 
the  distribution  and  management  kept  under  the  control 
of  the  lenders,  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  arrange  in 
any  other  phase  of  Government  or  individual  activity,  and 
it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  farm  loans  handled  dis¬ 
creetly  constitute  one  of  the  best  and  safest  investments 
known.  The  loss  on  farm  loans  in  Russia,  for  instance, 
was,  before  the  war,  less  than  one  per  cent,,  and  this  holds 
good  in  nearly  every  other  country. 

If  Europe  could  be  considered  as  a  whole  so  far  as  its 
financial  affairs  were  concerned,  and  these  regulated  by 
a  commission  of  experts,  nearly  all  the  money  troubles  of 
the  various  countries  would  soon  disappear.  It  would  be 
even  a  less  complex  proposition  to  regulate  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  loans  in  a  similar  manner.  As  there  are  apparently 
many  reasons  why  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  best  thing 
would  be  to  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  over¬ 
coming  the  obvious  defects  of  the  present  method  of 
stimulating  the  manufacture  of  goods  without  making  any 
serious  effort  to  increase  the  market  therefor.  This  can  be 
done  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  regions 
in  which  live  millions  of  potential  consumers  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  ready  and  eager  to  buy  if  they  can  secure  the 
wherewithal.  The  general  results  would  be  enormously 
beneficial  to  the  whole  world.  The  staple  food  supply 
would  be  increased,  hence  cheapened.  This  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  living,  hence  the  cost  of  production  of  all 
manufactured  goods,  or  allow  the  payment  of  better  wages. 
The  farmer  would  become  a  buyer  of  machinery,  textiles 
and  other  things  less  necessary  but  desirable,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  best  customers  for  all  kinds  of  commodities.  He 
also  has  a  larger  value  as  a  customer  than  the  industrial 
worker  who  lives  in  a  city,  for  he  requires  a  greater  variety 
and  as  a  rule  larger  quantities. 

To  stimulate  the  productivity  of  agricultural  areas  is 
entirely  to  the  good,  as  the  products  of  such  areas  do  not 
enter  into  competition  with  those  of  manufacturing  regions; 
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it  makes  life  easier  for  all  other  workers,  and  creates  new 
and  almost  unlimited  markets  for  the  output  of  all  kinds 
of  factories.  This  field  of  investment  for  those  who  can 
control  the  lendings  of  large  groups  of  investors  is  now 
asking  for  attention.  The  security  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  the  administration  of  the  loans  can  be  kept  under 
control  without  arousing  the  antagonism  of  other  interests 
or  infringing  in  any  way  upon  the  national  pride  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the  country 
in  which  the  loans  are  made. 

There  are  so  many  sections  of  Europe  to  which  these 
observations  apply  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  where  lies 
the  most  promising  field  at  the  moment,  or  where  the  need 
is  greatest.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  selection.  The  more 
cautious  investor  can  select  areas  now  under  the  protection 
of  a  group  of  Powers.  The  more  adventurous,  seeking 
greater  opportunity  and  more  profit,  can  select  territory 
where  the  political  outlook  is  not  so  clear  but  where  the 
obvious  though  latent  wealth  of  the  agricultural  districts 
is  so  great  that  it  must  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  they 
come  triumphantly  into  their  own,  that  is  to  say,  a  develop¬ 
ment  profitable  to  the  occupiers  of  the  land  and  those  who 
help  them,  and  into  a  haven  of  political  and  military 
security.  Capital  thus  invested  is  secure  from  unfair  com¬ 
petition  or  discrimination.  It  could  only  be  attacked 
through  action  by  local  government,  a  matter  which  would 
at  once  become  the  affair  of  other  Governments  whose 
nationals  were  interested  in  the  situation. 

The  League  of  Nations  would  be  an  acceptable  channel 
through  which  such  agrarian  loans  could  be  made.  The 
League  would  not  guarantee  the  loans,  but  they  would  be 
given  a  certain  international  standing  if  made  under  such 
auspices.  Other  loans  made  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
past  have  been  readily  underwritten,  and  so  far  at  least 
have  given  rise  to  no  complaint.  The  sale  of  the  securities 
at  a  low  figure  would  not  be  necessary,  the  large  commis¬ 
sions  so  frequently  paid  would  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  results  of  the  loans,  both  to  the  lenders  and  the 
borrowers,  would  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

The  lending  of  money  to  many  countries  in  Europe  has 
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been  an  absolute  necessity  to  aid  the  process  of  stabilising 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  The  need  is  still  great  in  many 
directions,  and  millions  more  can  easily  be  absorbed  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  distribution  of  these  loans  must  be  conducted  upon  a 
more  scientific  basis  than  heretofore  if  the  object  in  view, 
the  permanent  rehabilitation  of  industry,  was  not  to  be 
defeated  and  recurrent  crises  brought  about  through  the 
artificial  stimulation  of  production  beyond  the  current 
measure  of  consumption.  To  increase  the  volume  of 
manufactured  goods  now  flowing  from  the  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  does  not  appear  to  be  so  necessary  at  the  moment 
as  to  increase  the  market  for  these  goods.  This  market  is 
increasing  every  year  by  a  natural  process,  but  not  to  a 
degree  commensurate  with  the  artificially  stimulated  output 
of  manufactured  goods.  By  the  time  production  and 
consumption  balanced  through  a  natural  process  under 
present  conditions  the  industrial  world  would  have  passed 
through  a  series  of  violent  readjustments  the  reactions  of 
which  would  be  felt  in  the  social  and  political  activities  of 
many  nations,  as  has  already  been  demonstrated  to  the 
discomfort  of  nearly  all  of  the  principal  European  peoples. 

In  the  case  where  one  party  furnishes  capital  and  another 
uses  it,  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  both,  a  partnership 
idea  is  involved,  both  expecting  fair  treatment.  The 
borrowing  nations  cannot  expect  to  secure  these  loans  and 
then  take  all  possible  means,  direct  and  indirect,  to  deprive 
the  lenders  of  their  legitimate  share  of  the  results.  If 
the  impression  becomes  general  that  this  is  being  done  the 
source  of  supply  will  quickly  dry  up,  and  perhaps  under 
present  circumstances  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  the  money 
stream  were  to  be  diverted  from  its  present  course  and 
used  to  quicken  the  purchasing  rather  than  the  productive 
power  in  the  matter  of  the  product  of  mills  and  factories. 


THE  MOSUL  TREATY 


By  “  Augur  ” 

The  Mosul  Treaty  has  been  signed  at  last,  and  its  terms 
have  been  ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Angora 
We  may,  therefore,  discuss  it  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
Though  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the  East  the 
danger  of  a  diplomatic  document  becoming  overnight  a 
“scrap  of  paper”  is  to  be  counted  with.  In  Turkey  the 
value  of  a  written  obligation  depends  entirely  on  the 
situation  which  has  caused  it  to  be  given  and  on  further 
developments. 

Speaking  objectively,  the  new  Treaty  constitutes  a  defeat 
of  the  Turkish  case.  With  a  few  insignificant  exceptions 
the  frontier  with  Iraq  follows  the  old  “  Brussels  ”  line, 
and  the  Government  at  Angora  has  not  gained  anything 
which  it  can  produce  to  its  people  in  the  guise  of  a  trophy. 
The  ten  per  cent,  share  in  the  proceeds  to  come  from  the 
Iraq  oil  royalties  is  not  much  also  to  boast  about.  The 
capitalisation  of  the  problematic  royalties  has  been 
promised  to  the  Turks  by  an  annexe  to  the  Treaty. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  British 
taxpayer,  if  there  is  not  a  snag  in  this.  But  if  it  will  be 
possible  to  reduce  our  yearly  commitments  in  Mesopotamia 
the  financial  risk  may  be  well  worth  taking.  On  the  whole 
there  is  reason  to  congratulate  the  Hon.  Ronald  Lindsay, 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Constantinople,  on  having 
accomplished  a  good  piece  of  work  for  his  country. 

News  from  Turkey  does  not  show  that  the  Treaty  has 
been  received  with  joy  by  the  people.  The  propaganda, 
carried  on  for  so  long  by  the  Government,  had  accustomed 
the  Turks  to  the  idea  that  Mosul  must  be  theirs.  Now 
they  are  told  that  they  gain  a  few  square  miles  of  arid 
.  mountains.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  rejoice. 
Mustapha  Kemal  and  his  Ministers  have  seen  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  accepting  the  British  terms,  but  their  anti-foreign 
propaganda  has  borne  fruit.  It  remains  now  to  be  seen  if 
the  Turkish  Government  is  really  desirous  to  improve 
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relations  with  this  country,  and  to  give  protection  to  vital 
British  interests.  Our  trade  with  Turkey  has  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  and  even  more  as  a  result  of  the 
unreasonable  anti-foreign  policy  of  the  Republican 
Government.  British  investments  in  Turkey,  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  railways,  are  jeopardised  by  the  oppressive 
policy  deliberately  applied  by  the  central  Government 
and  by  its  provincial  agents.  Members  of  the  long- 
established  British  colony  in  Constantinople  are  being 
ruined  and  squeezed  out  by  iniquitous  taxes  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  by  a  system  of  petty  daily  persecution. 
Redress  must  be  obtained  for  these  claims,  and  in  future 
British  interests  must  not  suffer  from  such  tactics.  If  this 
is  not  achieved  the  value  of  the  new  Treaty  will  be  indeed 
limited. 

Naturally  there  is  the  good  result  that  now  we  may  hope 
to  have  a  lasting  peace  on  the  Iraq  border.  This  considera¬ 
tion  has  its  importance,  because  as  mandatories  of  the 
League  of  Nations  we  are  responsible  for  the  protection 
of  Feisal’s  kingdom,  which  we  ourselves  have  created. 
But  we  doubt  if,  under  present  conditions,  Turkey  is  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  develop  a  strong  military  effort 
against  Iraq.  The  scene  of  operations  is  far  from  the 
military  centres;  communications  are  precarious  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  danger,  so  long  as  the  Franco-British  Entente 
exists;  in  fact  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict  over  Mosul,  there  was  more  bluff  than  anything 
else  in  Turkish  military  movements.  Turkey  is  vulnerable 
in  Europe — at  Constantinople,  in  the  Straits,  in  Thrace,  at 
Smyrna  and  Alexandretta  and  in  a  score  of  other  places, 
so  that  a  momentary  success  in  far-off  Iraq  would  be 
negligible  if  there  were  the  danger  of  a  serious  attack  on 
the  Mediterranean  side.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
reason — in  addition  to  financial  bankruptcy — which  made 
Angora  pliable  was  the  real  or  imagined  menace  of  an 
Italian  invasion.  British  diplomacy  owes  much  to  Signor 
Mussolini.  His  speeches,  and  especially  the  activity  of 
the  Italian  naval  and  military  forces,  impressed  the  Turks. 
This  and  the  firmness  of  the  British  Government  and  of 
its  Ambassador  helped  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a 
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successful  end.  In  view  of  the  pacifism  and  defeatism 
which,  alas,  prevails  in  some  circles  in  this  country,  it  is 
well  to  place  on  record  that  the  Turks  were  influenced,  not 
by  what  we  conceded,  but  by  what  we  refused  to  accord. 
The  East  remains  the  East,  and  a  firm  attitude  based  on 
real  power  carries  more  conviction  than  any  appeal  to 
international  justice  or  to  high  moral  considerations.  This 
was  proved  only  the  other  day  in  Egypt,  where  the  ulti¬ 
matum  of  Lord  Lloyd,  backed  by  the  knowledge  that  it 
would  be  carried  out  without  fail,  broke  the  back  of 
Zaghlul’s  plan  to  assume  the  Premiership. 

So  far  so  good !  We  say  again  that  the  Mosul  Treaty 
is  a  successful  step  towards  the  establishment  of  normal 
relations  with  Turkey  :  a  link  in  the  chain.  It  is  a  pleasing 
incident,  but  not  a  splendid  finale.  That  can  be  achieved 
only  by  a  long  unrelenting  and  ceaseless  effort.  This  is 
all  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty  itself.  But 
there  is  much  to  be  said  about  the  present  situation  in  the 
Mediterranean.  At  the  opposite  ends  of  this  inland  sea 
two  events  have  taken  place,  which  have  a  similar  bearing 
upon  the  situation  :  the  signing  of  the  Mosul  Treaty  and 
the  disappearance  of  Abdel  Krim  in  the  Riff.  The  victory- 
in  Morocco  permits  the  French  to  concentrate  their  forces 
on  the  destruction  of  the  Syrian  rebellion.  Its  inevitable 
fate  can  be  foreseen.  This  will  free  the  French,  as  the 
Mosul  Treaty  has  freed  ourselves,  from  the  necessity  of 
giving  their  attention  to  an  immediate  danger  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  calm  discussion  of  future  plans.  In  the  respite 
which  is  now  given  to  both  nations  they  should  come 
together  for  the  elaboration  of  a  common  policy  in 
Northern  Africa  and  in  the  Near  East. 

Like  the  Bourbons,  the  public  never  learns  by  experi¬ 
ence,  and,  therefore,  inevitably  the  question  is  asked 
again  :  what  need  is  there  of  an  entente  with  France  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  simple.  The  only  sound  way  for 
deciding  on  a  British  policy  is  to  consult  British  interests. 
The  principal  consideration  is  the  security  of  our  own 
country.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  the  question 
of  British  security  consists  of  three  elements  inextricably 
joined  together:  (i)  the  defence  of  Great  Britain  itself  as 
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the  heart  of  the  Empire,  (2)  the  defence  of  the  comunica- 
tions  and  trade  routes  with  our  Dominions  and  Colonies, 
and  (3)  the  defence  of  these  Dominions  and  Colonies. 
The  ablest  minds  among  British  statesmen  have  studied 
this  problem  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  con¬ 
ditions  (i)  and  (2)  demand  political  stability  in  Europe, 
and  this  can  be  achieved  best  by  a  good  understanding 
between  Great  Brjtain  and  France. 

Our  interest  in  the  Mediterranean  is  dictated  by  the  fact 
that  in  it  are  situated  the  essential  points  of  our  Imperial 
route  to  India  and  beyond.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Suez 
Canal  are  posts  guarding  this  route.  Every  schoolboy 
knows  that.  What  is  less  understood  is  that  these  posts  are 
useful  so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  there  is  an  adequate 
live  force  to  defend  them.  If  money  were  no  object,  and  if 
every  Britisher  were  an  enthusiastic  sailor  or  soldier.  Great 
Britain,  wuth  her  resources  in  men  and  gold  and  with  her 
unique  geographical  position,  would  not  need  to  consult 
the  interests  of  any  other  nation.  But  we  are  essentially 
peace-loving  and  our  Budget  is  limited  narrowly,  so  that  it 
is  essential  for  us  to  organise  the  security  of  our  Imperial 
communications  as  economically  and  as  solidly  as  possible. 
Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  Gibraltar.  We 
hold  the  rock  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  not 
because  of  its  scenic  beauty,  but  because  it  is  a  link  in  our 
chain  of  security.  But  the  surface  of  Gibraltar  is  so  small 
that  under  modern  conditions  it  is  exposed  to  a  practically 
incessant  aerial  attack  or  to  bombardment  by  heavy 
artillery  which  would  paralyse  the  garrison  and  make  the 
harbour  useless.  In  addition,  for  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  the  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean  represents  a 
narrow  bottle-neck,  so  that  shipping  is  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  airmen  coming  from  coastal  aerodromes.  The  deduc¬ 
tion  is  simple  enough  :  either  we  must  give  to  the  Admiralty 
the  money  to  create  an  overwhelming  superiority  in  the  air 
in  those  narrow  seas,  or  we  must  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  nations  which  possess  the  coast.  Both  solutions  are 
good,  but  if  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  applied  the 
outcome  is  clear :  the  Mediterranean  closed  not  only  to 
transit,  but  even  for  the  entrance  (apart  from  a  few  swift 
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destroyers  and  submarines)  of  our  ships.  When  one  con¬ 
siders  this  one  cannot  fail  to  be  glad  of  the  fact 
that  France,  for  her  security  on  the  Rhine,  needs  us  more 
even  than  we  need  her  elsewhere.  Our  troubles  would 
begin  when  a  German  Government  captures  the  confidence 
of  France,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  close  economic 
co-operation,  puts  upon  her  unsuspected  the  chains  of 
political  bondage.  Attempts  in  this  direction  are  being 
already  made. 

If  the  French  were  not  in  Syria  we  would  be  there  now. 
There  is  the  pivotal  point  of  the  defence  and  control  of 
the  whole  massif  of  Arabia,  with  which  in  our  mind  is 
connected  the  security  of  the  chief  Imperial  route  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Red 
Sea.  Our  political  officers  in  Syria  worked  with  might  and 
main  against  the  French  mandate.  They  were  governed 
not  by  sympathies  but  by  a  clear  understanding  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  key  position.  Here,  again,  the  alternative 
solutions  are  clear.  Either  we  must  take  the  place  of  the 
French  (an  impossible  solution),  or  we  must  come  to  an 
agreement  with  them  so  that  the  French  policy  in  Syria 
and  ours  in  Palestine  and  in  Iraq  should  run  on  parallel 
lines.  This,  fortunately,  is  as  much  in  the  interests  of 
the  French  themselves  as  it  is  in  ours,  for  the  Turkish 
menace  to  Aleppo  and  Damascus  is  greater  than  to  Mosul. 
In  addition,  the  French  are  exposed  to  pressure  from 
Italy. 

The  position  of  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean  is  governed 
by  the  fact  that  until  now  she  has  not  found  an  outlet 
for  the  surplus  of  her  population.  France,  with  her 
wonderful  Empire  in  Northern  Africa,  has  all  that  she 
needs.  She  can  barely  hold  what  she  has  got.  But  Italy 
came  too  late  upon  the  scene,  and  her  sole  possessions  are 
the  sandy  wastes  of  Tripolitania,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
plant  an  important  colony.  Mussolini  is  accused  of 
nursing  plans  of  conquest.  But  so  would  any  other 
Minister  sufficiently  strong  at  home  to  be  able  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  needs  of  his  countrymen  for  expansion 
abroad.  Our  own  business  in  the  Mediterranean  is  to 
go,  to  and  fro,  without  hindrance.  Unfortunately  it  has 
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come  to  pass  that  we  are  practically  committed  now  to 
oppose  any  Italian  plan  of  aggrandisement  at  the  expense 
of  Turkey,  where  in  the  empty  lands  of  Anatolia  there  is 
a  natural  outlet  for  the  Italian  surplus.  It  is  difficult  to 
rely  upon  a  sincere  co-operation  with  the  Italians. 
For  the  Power  which  desires  to  have  a  stable  agreement 
with  Italy  must  be  prepared  to  countenance  a  policy  tend¬ 
ing  towards  a  revision  of  vested  interests.  Concessions 
somewhere  in  Jubaland  or  in  the  spheres  of  influence  in 
Abyssinia  are  expedients,  and  can  have  only  a  temporary 
value.  All  this  throws  us  back  towards  France.  Again 
it  is  most  fortunate  that  French  and  Italian  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean  do  not  coincide  in  a  marked  degree. 

Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  respite  now  provided  to 
clear  up  the  mess  of  secondary  issues  in  which  Franco- 
British  relations  are  in  danger  of  being  involved.  What 
is  needed  is  the  drawing  of  the  main  directing  lines  of  a 
common  policy. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Governments  to  be 
in  agreement  on  essential  issues.  The  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  should  be  based  on  clear,  openly  avowed  principles, 
known  to  the  agents  of  the  respective  Governments  not 
only  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  but  in 
every  part  of  the  Near  East.  In  the  coming  autumn  there 
will  be  an  Imperial  Conference.  Official  “  Study  Circles  ” 
are  busy  preparing  reports  for  it  on  outstanding  problems. 
We  hope  that  the  question  of  defence  of  the  Imperial 
communications  will  be  given  due  attention  and  gone  into 
thoroughly.  We  must  know  where  we  stand  and  where 
we  are  going.  It  would  be  criminal  to  throw  prudence  to 
the  winds  and  to  rely  entirely  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  latter  is  an  excellent  clearing  house  for  disputes 
between  States,  and  its  usefulness  in  minor  questions  has 
already  been  demonstrated.  Yet  for  many  years  it  will 
be  unfair  to  expect  that  the  League  will  be  able  to  assert 
its  authority  in  a  case  in  which  a  strong  nation  considers 
its  vital  interests  to  be  affected. 


THE  ENEMIES  OF  TALK 


By  J.  B.  Priestley 

As  talk  is  so  fair  and  gracious  a  thing,  a  diversion  that 
not  only  permits  but  encourages  the  spiritual  creature  in 
us  to  expand,  it  follows  that  in  such  a  world  as  this  it  has 
innumerable  enemies.  There  are,  to  begin  with,  all  the 
powers  of  darkness,  who  delight  in  huge  leaden  silences, 
sharp  words  of  command  and  interminable  monologues, 
but  who  flap  their  leathery  wings  in  anger  when  they  remark 
us  engaged  in  the  fair,  frank  and  soaring  exchanges  of  talk. 
Well  they  know,  these  sons  and  daughters  of  chaos  and 
black  night,  that  if  this  friendly  commerce  should  become 
universal  their  occupation  would  be  gone.  But  the  danger 
so  far  is  small,  if  only  because  there  must  also  be  included 
among  the  enemies  of  talk  the  major  portion  of  the  human 
race.  Let  us  admit  at  once,  otherwise  we  descend  into 
pessimism,  that  there  is  a  prospective  talker  in  all  of  us, 
that  the  seed  of  real  conversation  is  there ;  and,  with  a  few 
more  centuries  of  sunshine,  with  a  world  neither  hissing 
with  lava  nor  yet  a  wilderness  of  glaciers,  there  is  some 
prospect  of  whole  races  of  talkers  being  engendered.  By 
that  time,  it  may  be,  the  crude  business  of  the  world  will 
be  finished,  the  last  pick  and  shovel  laid  aside,  all  the 
ledgers  duly  balanced;  the  rough  wooing  of  Nature  will 
be  at  an  end,  and  she  will  smile  from  her  pillows,  a  happy 
bride;  the  world  will  be  measured,  mapped,  drained,  and 
made  instantly  accessible  to  sight  and  sound ;  the  last  vote 
will  have  been  given,  the  last  shot  fired ;  and  then  humanity, 
comfortably  housed,  clothed  and  fed,  perched  on  the  spoil 
of  the  ages,  with  all  past  arts  and  histories  and  philo¬ 
sophies  ready  to  hand,  will  settle  down  to  talk.  The 
strong,  silent  man  will  long  ago  have  joined  his  friends, 
the  mastodon  and  the  sabre-toothed  tiger,  in  limbo.  The 
world  will  have  become  one  huge  drawing-room  and  one 
huge  tavern.  The  solar  system  will  be  murmurous  with 
the  talk — the  subtle,  many-coloured,  delectable  words — 
ascending  from  the  earth,  and  it  may  be  that  when  the 
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sun  finally  dwindles  into  a  cold  cinder,  men  will  talk  them¬ 
selves  clean  through  into  eternity,  thus  overriding  the 
Judgment  and  eluding  the  malice  of  dead  matter.  The 
talk  itself  will  be  so  completely  engrossing  that  nobody 
will  notice  that  Doomsday  Eve  will  have  come  and  gone. 

But  this  “  rapture  of  the  forward  view,”  admirable  for 
the  purposes  of  rhetoric,  must  not  keep  us,  stout  realists 
as  we  are,  from  recognising  the  fact  that  there  are  among 
us  more  enemies  than  friends  of  talk.  And  not  only  are 
they  to  be  found  here  and  there  and  almost  everywhere, 
but  they  even  pop  up  in  the  few  unexpected  places.  Thus 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  include  among  the  enemies  of  talk  the 
so-called  great  talkers.  These  gentlemen,  we  are  told, 
sacrificed  everything  for  talk.  Tom  Moore  tells  us  how  he 
and  Rogers  “spoke  of  poor  Mackintosh;  said  he  had 
sacrificed  himself  to  conversation;  that  he  read  for  it, 
thought  for  it,  and  gave  up  future  fame  for  it.”  Such  a 
one,  it  would  seem,  should  be  included  among  the  martyrs 
rather  than  among  the  enemies  of  our  faith.  But  actually 
his  faith,  for  which  he  perished,  is  not  ours.  Yet  before 
we  hasten  to  condemn  these  Coleridges  and  Mackintoshes 
and  Macaulays  and  the  rest,  who  were  called  great  talkers 
because  they  published  in  folio  at  the  dinner  table,  we 
must  allow  them  their  moments  of  triumph.  We  must 
acknowledge,  too,  their  services  to  the  spoken  word. 
They  showed,  at  least  the  best  of  them  showed,  what  could 
be  done  with  words  and  a  voice.  They  banished  silence, 
grunts  and  guffaws,  mere  half-hearted  remarks,  and  put 
in  their  place  bold  invasions  and  massive  raids  by  whole 
armies  of  words  into  the  most  remote  kingdoms  of  thought 
and  feeling.  We  cannot  read  the  countless  tributes, 
breathless  with  admiration,  to  Coleridge  as  a  talker  (“  I 
have  heard  Coleridge.  That  man  is  entitled  to  speak  on 
till  Doomsday.  .  .  .”)  without  feeling  a  thrill  ourselves; 
it  would  be  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  to  pretend  that  there 
are  here  no  services  to  talk.  Whether  Wilde  was  a  genuine 
talker,  able  to  draw  out  others,  or  one  of  these  great  mono- 
logists  I  am  in  no  position  to  decide,  but  there  is  a  story 
told  of  him  that  seems  to  me  to  enshrine  his  greatest 
moment,  when  one’s  heart  goes  out  to  the  man.  He  had 
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been  invited  to  lunch  at  a  country  house  in  Yorkshire. 
As  soon  as  “  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde”  was  announced,  the 
hunting  men  assembled  there  drew  away,  hiding  behind 
newspapers  or  turning  their  backs  upon  this  fat,  over¬ 
dressed,  scented  and  curled,  oily  poseur  with  an  unsavoury 
reputation.  Wilde  greeted  his  host  and,  without  appearing 
to  remark  the  attitude  of  the  company,  began  to  talk.  In 
a  few  minutes  paper  after  paper  was  thrown  down,  group 
after  group  was  broken  by  laughter;  the  sportsmen 
gathered  round,  and  there  they  remained,  delighted,  until 
the  small  hours,  completely  under  the  spell  of  this  same 
fat,  unsavoury  fellow  who  went  on  talking,  talking. 

So  much  may  be  said  for  the  sake  of  justice.  But  the 
faith  of  these  great  talkers,  I  repeat,  is  not  ours.  They 
are  not,  in  truth,  great  talkers  at  all,  but  authors  too  idle 
to  put  their  folios  into  print  or  orators  who  mistake  the 
nature  of  the  assembly  they  address.  If  they  wish  to  make 
long  speeches  it  is  their  business,  as  the  Americans  say, 
to  hire  a  hall.  If  they  have  whole  volumes  inside  them 
they  should  instantly  depart  in  search  of  pen  and  paper, 
so  that  in  time  we  have  whatever  they  wish  to  say  neatly 
bound  and  waiting  our  convenience  on  a  bookshelf.  The 
wise  readers  who  still  cherish  H.  D.  Traill’s  The  New 
Lucian  will  remember  the  opening  of  that  astonishingly 
fine  dialogue  there  between  Johnson  and  Coleridge  : 

Coleridge  :  Do  not  go,  Dr.  Johnson.  There  are  still  many  subjects  I 
would  fain  discuss  with  you.  Or  are  you  wearied  by  our  conversation? 

Johnson  :  Why,  no,  sir.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  am  wearied ;  but  it  is 
not  by  anything  which  I  can  reasonably  call  conversation.  For  conversa¬ 
tion — if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  either  to  usage  or  to  etymology — implies 
an  interchange  of  ideas. 

The  Doctor  is  our  spokesman  here.  It  may  be  said  that  he 
himself  was  hardly  the  ideal  companion  for  a  talk.  But 
such  sins  as  he  had  are  almost  trifling  when  compared  with 
those  of  gentlemen  who  turned  what  should  have  been  an 
evening’s  conversation  into  a  three  or  four  hour  monologue. 
To  talk  for  victory,  as  Johnson  frequently  did,  and  to  be, 
as  he  was,  not  over  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  means, 
are  faults  in  a  talker,  but  such  a  one  does  at  least  recognise 
that  his  companions  have  ideas  and  experiences  and  voices 
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of  their  own.  It  is  better  to  be  clubbed  with  a  brutal 
remark  now  and  again  than  to  be  regarded  as  a  gigantic 
ear  and  as  nothing  else. 

Johnson’s  greatest  fault  was  probably  not  his  fierce 
pugnacity  and  occasional  brutality,  in  which  there  was, 
after  all,  a  certain  comic  gusto  that  is  the  very  salt  of 
talk,  but  his  judicial  habit  of  mind,  the  conclusiveness  of 
his  talk.  He  settled  everything  too  quickly.  Boswell  or 
Mrs.  Thrale  would  cast  about  and  then  start  a  subject  as 
if  it  were  a  hare  in  a  thicket;  one  of  the  company  would 
run  this  way  to  head  it  off,  another  would  run  that  way; 
and  then  suddenly — bang  ! — the  Doctor’s  gun  would  go 
off  and  there  would  be  the  poor  little  subject  lying  dead. 
In  such  a  decisive  judicial  presence  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  expand.  A  topic  was  worried  to  death  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  talk  could  not  move  forward  like  a  swiftly 
flowing  stream,  or  soar  upward  as  the  personalities  involved 
warmed  to  the  work.  It  proceeded  in  a  series  of  explo¬ 
sions  :  one,  two,  three,  bang  ! — silence — one,  two,  three, 
bang  !  That  such  a  massive  personality  has  a  value  of  its 
own,  that  it  may  give  us  something  better  than  an  evening’s 
genuine  talk,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny.  But  that,  after 
all,  is  not  the  point.  We  should,  if  we  were  wise,  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  an  evening’s  talk  simply  to  behold  Argive 
Helen  blooming  in  silence  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
to  watch  Shakespeare  handle  his  quill  and  assemble  his 
scattered  sheets.  But  as  talk  is  the  subject,  these  com¬ 
parative  values  are  not  our  business;  everything  must  be 
looked  at  from  the  angle  of  talk,  and  so  surveyed  and 
judged,  Johnson  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  ideal  talker. 
We  can  only  speak,  of  course,  of  the  figure  we  meet  in 
Boswell,  a  man  who  sat  weightily  among  the  juniors  and 
intellectual  inferiors,  who  was  expected  to  sum  up  every 
few  minutes.  Johnson  in  his  younger  days  was  probably 
neither  so  acute  nor  so  decisive,  neither  so  wise  nor  so 
rich  a  character,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  being  far 
less  judicial  and  conclusive  (though  no  less  dogmatic  and 
pugnacious,  but  then  these  are  qualities  that  do  little  or 
no  harm  to  a  talker  of  the  right  breed),  he  was  a  better 
companion.  But  to  the  last  his  attitude  towards  talk,  not 
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his  actual  part  in  it  but  his  thought  and  feeling  about  it, 
was  perfect.  His  “  Sir,  we  had  a  good  talk  ”  is  worth 
whole  volumes  in  praise  of  conversation.  That  strain  of 
melancholy  which  ran  through  his  character,  making  him 
ever  aware  of  the  sombre  background  to  this  life,  of  poverty 
and  disease  and  toil,  of  the  encroaching  shadow  and  dark 
mystery  of  death,  left  him  with  an  intense  appreciation  of 
social  cheer.  Against  that  sombre  background  the  glowing 
hearth,  the  tavern  lights,  the  circle  of  friendly  faces  about 
the  table,  the  cheerful  play  of  words,  shone  more  brightly  : 
there  was  for  a  few  brief  hours  in  this  little  lighted  space 
something  like  heart’s  ease.  Small  wonder  that  so  many 
of  his  glorious  pronouncements,  such  as  “  Whoever  thinks 
of  going  to  bed  before  twelve  o’clock  is  a  scoundrel,”  or 
“If  you  are  idle  be  not  solitary;  if  you  are  solitary  be 
not  idle,”  seem  stout  props  for  the  whole  race  of  talkers. 
His  memory  should  be  a  benediction  at  their  every  meeting. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  such  interminable 
talkers  as  Coleridge  were  merely  plain  egoists  who  knew 
in  their  hearts  that  other  people  wished  for  a  share  in  the 
talk,  but  who  were  determined  to  hold  the  floor  them¬ 
selves.  They  may  have  suffered  from  egoism,  but  a  frus¬ 
trated  genius  for  authorship,  an  intense  desire  to  express 
themselves  copiously  at  once  without  the  labour  of  writing, 
will  explain  them  better.  Nor  can  they  be  accused  alto¬ 
gether  justly  of  selfishness,  if  only  because  their  company 
more  often  than  not  did  actually  consist  of  persons  who 
had  come  expressly  to  hear  them — in  short,  of  an  audience. 
But  these  are  exceptional  individuals,  of  whom  there  are 
not  more  than  one  or  two  in  half  a  century.  Touching 
them,  we  have  only  touched  the  very  outermost  fringe  of 
the  enemies  of  talk.  We  must  be  prepared  now  to  face  the 
whole  vast  array.  And  here  egoism  is  rampant.  There 
are  the  whole  army  corps  of  selfish  monopolists,  the  retired 
politicians,  the  young  men  fresh  from  college,  the  mothers 
of  marvellous  children,  the  successful  and  self-complacent, 
the  unsuccessful  and  grievance-mongering,  whose  egoisti¬ 
cal  din  makes  real  conversation  impossible.  Such  remarks 
as  we  are  allowed  to  make  from  time  to  time  are  merely 
stages  for  new  flights — if  anything  so  pitifully  prosaic  as 
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their  babble  can  be  called  a  flight.  They  do  not  visit  [ 
us  but  merely  choose  a  fresh  back-cloth  for  their  solilo¬ 
quies.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  are  really  aware  that  we 
exist.  If  they  do  know  that  we  exist,  that  we,  too,  have 
something  to  say,  and  could,  if  necessary,  chatter  as  long 
as  they  can,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  And  it  is  | 

clear,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  efforts,  the  glitter  in  | 

their  eyes  if  someone  should  try  to  cut  in,  that  many  of  them  I 
do  know  that  they  are  not  moving  among  shadows  but  are  | 
torturing,  for  their  own  good  pleasure,  fellow  souls. 
When  such  persons  are  not  merely  infuriating,  they  are 
saddening.  Consider  their  efforts,  their  determination. 
When  I  reflect  upon  the  bad  authors  and  artists  I  have 
known  who  have  recklessly  spent  their  vital  energy  holding 
the  floor  against  all  comers  in  drawing-rooms,  and  when  I 
remember  that  a  tenth  of  this  energy,  this  grim  determina¬ 
tion,  expended  on  the  production  of  their  books  or  pictures 
would  have  brought  about  miraculous  results,  there  is 
sinking  at  my  heart.  A  little  easy  transference  would  have 
saved  their  conversation  and  equally  saved  their  art ;  as  it 
is  they  have  contrived  to  bore  us  in  both.  Here,  for¬ 
tunately,  they  can  be  summarily  dismissed.  This  floor 
at  least  they  shall  not  hold. 

Allied  to  these  brutal  monopolists,  though  less  crude  in 
their  sins,  are  those  unnumbered  persons  who  regard  con¬ 
versation  as  a  mere  barter  of  attention.  What  they  say, 
in  effect,  is.  If  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  will  listen  to  you. 
Here  there  is  at  least  some  exchange,  a  square  deal,  but 
that  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  arrangement. 
Such  persons  must  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  they 
are  talking  or  that  they  even  know  what  talk  is.  Their 
company  is  a  hollow  mockery.  It  is  with  them  as  if  I 
should  pluck  off  my  ear,  hand  it  over  to  you,  lean  back  in 
my  chair,  and  allow  you  to  jabber  into  it  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  you  should  hand  it  back,  pass  over  your 
own  ear,  and  quietly  doze  while  I  do  my  share  of  jabber¬ 
ing.  It  is  true  that  the  better  sort  do  make  a  pretence  of 
listening  with  interest ;  there  is  an  understood  make-believe 
that  conversation  is  really  going  forward;  and  you  may 
see  them  nod  their  heads,  smile  and  raise  their  eyebrows. 
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and  from  time  to  time  they  will  murmur  “  Really  ”  and 
“  Quite  ”  and  “  Surely  not,”  and  so  on ;  but  all  the  while, 
as  you  may  gather  from  a  kind  of  vacant  look  in  their  eyes, 
they  are  not  really  listening,  nothing  is  being  taken  in, 
their  minds  being  fully  occupied  with  what  they  are  about 
to  say  next.  That  they  should  begin  by  saying  “  That 
reminds  me,”  when  nothing  you  have  said  could  possibly 
have  reminded  them,  instead  of  merely  exclaiming : 
“  You’ve  had  two  minutes.  My  turn  now,”  is  part  of  the 
make-believe,  which  is  fully  understood  by  all  but  the  very 
young  and  the  pathetically  simple,  who  frequently  imagine 
that  this  pretence  of  talk  is  real  and  may  be  seen  squeezing 
out  their  hearts  before  these  incurious  eyes. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  fantastic  illogicality 
of  common  human  nature  than  its  passion  for  this  pretence 
of  talk,  I  can  understand  the  solitary,  who  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  company  is  more  bother  than  it  is 
worth,  who  prefers  to  pace  for  ever  the  circle  of  his  own 
mind  rather  than  risk  the  annoyances,  the  irritation,  the 
heart-breaks  that  may  follow  companionship.  I  can  under¬ 
stand,  even  better,  those  who  wish  to  explore  other  minds 
and  to  have  their  own  explored,  who  desire  to  expand 
in  company  with  other  saved  or  lost  souls,  who  would  join 
hands  with  a  kindred  spirit  and  turn  the  world  over  and 
over,  and  knowing  that  all  this  is  possible  in  talk,  cannot 
be  kept  from  it.  But  merely  to  want  to  play  at  talk,  to  go 
into  company  and  yet  still  be  a  solitary,  to  find  some 
satisfaction  in  addressing  a  listener  who  you  know  in  your 
heart  is  not  really  listening  at  all,  in  short,  to  go  through 
all  the  formalities  sometimes  attendant  upon  communica¬ 
tion  with  a  fellow  creature,  and  yet  to  wave  aside  the  vital 
thing  itself — this  is  to  be  the  regular  patron  of  a  Barmecide 
restaurant.  It  is  a  kind  of  lazy  cheating,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  each  person,  though  he  thinks  he  is  cheating  the 
others  by  exchanging  merely  the  appearance  of  interest  for 
what  he  takes  to  be  real  interest,  is  really  cheating  him¬ 
self.  He  knows  in  his  heart  that  what  he  is  receiving  in 
exchange  is  also  nothing  but  an  appearance  of  interest,  that 
he  is  not  really  getting  something  for  nothing,  but  nothing 
for  nothing,  and  yet  he  will  persevere  with  the  elaborate 
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make-believe,  and  even  contrive  to  wring  some  satisfac¬ 
tion  out  of  it.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  interest  in  persons  should 
be  mutual  or  it  is  worthless.  It  is  the  most  shadowy  play 
of  vanity  to  wish  to  arouse  the  interest  of  people  in  whom 
we  are  not  prepared  to  interest  ourselves.  We  are  better 
occupied  strutting  the  arena  of  our  day-dreams. 

This  odd  fashion  of  pretended  communication,  in  which 
each  party  is  ready  to  give  out  something  but  not  to  take 
in  anything,  each  being  entirely  self-absorbed,  with  the 
resulting  talk  nothing  better  than  the  noise  of  two  drums 
being  beaten  side  by  side,  this  time-old  game  has  been 
meat  and  drink  to  the  comic  writers  since  they  first  laughed 
over  their  papyrus.  They  will  show  us  two  characters  who 
presumably  meet  to  exchange  ideas  and  experiences  but 
only  succeed  in  prattling  quite  independently  of  one 
another,  as  if  they  should  imagine  they  are  walking  together 
and  are  in  reality  moving  in  two  different  worlds.  Sterne 
made  great  play  with  this  in  his  account  of  the  Shandy 
family,  who  follow  their  own  noses  in  talk  and  never 
succeed  in  establishing  any  real  intellectual  communica¬ 
tion  between  themselves.  Much  of  Sterne’s  fun  proceeds 
from  these  intellectual  cross-purposes.  Yet  we  have  only 
to  lose  a  little  of  our  detachment,  to  move  only  a  little 
away  from  thought  and  nearer  to  feeling,  to  find  something 
infinitely  saddening  in  this  familiar  comic  situation.  It 
suddenly  changes,  if  we  move  a  step  or  so  and  look  again, 
from  comic  egoism  to  tragic  isolation.  The  two  nodding 
puppets  have  disappeared  and  in  their  place  we  see  two 
wistful  spirits  with  their  incommunicable  dreams.  Indeed,  it 
is  one  of  those  truly  double-faced  situations  that  will  suit  our 
mood  and  answer  “  Aye  ”  to  the  call  of  either  comedy  or 
tragedy,  being  tragi-comic  like  the  very  stuff  of  life.  This 
difficulty  of  real  communication  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
Tchehov’s  masterpiece.  The  Cherry  Orchard,  which  some 
playgoers  see  as  a  comedy,  others  as  a  tragedy,  and  others 
again,  the  wisest,  as  a  tragi-comedy,  something  steeped 
in  tender  irony.  Because  its  personages,  isolated,  speak¬ 
ing  out  of  their  secret  dreams,  will  not  really  communicate 
with  one  another,  they  are  comic;  because  they  cannot 
they  are  equally  tragic.  It  is  frequently  described,  super- 
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ficially,  as  a  satirical  picture  of  unfortunates  who  can  do 
nothing  but  talk;  but,  in  truth,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is  just  what  these  people  cannot  do.  There  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  real  talk  in  the  play,  but  only  so  many  sad, 
impudent  or  wistful  soliloquies.  Talk,  as  we  understand 
it,  would  have  let  in  a  little  air  and  honest  daylight,  and  all 
things  there  would  have  moved  to  a  brisker  tune. 

That  your  talker  must  be  sensitive  goes  without  saying. 
Nothing  can  be  done  with  the  stupid.  There  are  some 
people  whose  presence  dries  up  the  very  springs  of  talk. 
Whatever  subject  they  touch  immediately  sheds  its  wings 
and  brightness,  and  falls,  a  leaden  lump,  to  the  ground. 
They  carry  with  them  an  awful  miasma  of  dullness  against 
which  the  most  determined  talker  cannot  prevail.  In  their 
company  the  world  seems  bleached  and  withered;  one 
heavy  look  from  their  dull,  protruding  eyes,  one  slow  wave 
of  the  hand,  and  all  the  gay  and  lovely  things,  the  high- 
fantastical,  are  banished ;  and  we  go  limping  across  leagues 
of  dreary  steppes.  We  are  told  by  certain  masters  of 
demonology  that  the  Court  of  Hell  has  its  ambassadors  and 
minor  representatives  on  earth,  that  more  than  one 
apparently  respectable  quiet  citizen  is  in  reality  an  emissary 
from  the  darkness.  It  may  well  be  that  these  so-called 
stupid  persons  who  blight  our  talk  are  really  engaged  in 
the  work  Hell  sent  them  to  do,  that  they  are  not  of  our 
own  kind  at  all,  but  devils  artfully  disguised  who  are 
probably  in  the  act  of  preparing  their  reports  (“  Six  people 
in  Bayswater  bored  and  left  less  in  love  with  existence,” 
and  so  forth)  while  we  are  yawning  and  stealing  glances  at 
our  watches.  The  absence  of  talk,  the  moment  when  the 
world  seems  a  poor  thing  and  life  an  incredibly  dreary 
round,  are  Hell’s  opportunity,  when  it  needs  but  a  whisper 
from  Belial  or  Beelzebub  to  set  us  trampling  dowm  every 
fine  thought  and  charitable  impulse,  to  plunge  us  into  all 
manner  of  cruelties.  Fortunately,  as  soon  as  we  suspect 
that  some  of  the  stupid  are  not  what  they  seem,  their  power 
is  gone.  We  see  them  against  black  night  and  the  eternal 
flames.  We  hear  in  their  even  tones  the  despairing  cry  of 
Lucifer.  They  are  themselves  high-fantastical,  though 
infernally  so,  and  at  the  first  sight  of  their  piquant  disguise 
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all  boredom  vanishes.  Thus  once  again,  we  observe,  the 
powers  of  Hell,  so  infinite  in  energy  and  resource,  have 
overreached  themselves. 

There  are  people  here  and  there,  however,  who  are 
actually  too  sensitive  to  be  talkers  and,  indeed,  might  be 
included  among  the  enemies  of  talk.  With  them  you  have 
to  be  too  careful  where  you  tread.  Their  minds  are 
crowded  with  hallowed  sanctuaries,  pitfalls,  and  powder 
magazines.  The  talk  cannot  wander  where  it  will.  This, 
that,  and  the  other  subjects  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 
You  make  a  certain  remark  to  them,  the  conversation 
having  arrived  at  the  point  where  that  remark  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  made,  and  to  your  astonishment  they  suddenly  fly 
into  a  rage  or  give  you  a  cold  stare,  all  friendliness  having 
died  out  of  their  faces,  and  markedly  change  the  subject. 
These  are  the  persons  who  bring  crowsfeet  to  the  faces 
of  conscientious  hostesses.  They  need  tact.  You  must 
remember,  in  their  presence,  not  to  mention  suicides  or 
religious  mania  or  divorces  or  drunkenness.  Now  tact  is 
one  of  those  things  that  make  a  truly  civilised  social  life 
possible.  I  have  admired  the  exercise  of  it  for  years; 
admired,  I  must  confess,  at  some  distance,  as  I  have  little 
or  none  of  it  myself.  To  see  a  clever  hostess,  with  the 
merest  flick  or  two  of  her  paddle,  guide  the  frail  bark  of 
conversation  between  the  sunken  rock  here  and  the  rapids 
there,  warms  my  heart,  and  if  she  does  it  prettily,  as  she  so 
frequently  does,  with  just  the  very  faintest  suspicion  of  a 
moue  as  a  delightful  conspirator’s  signal  to  those  in  the 
know,  then  no  matter  how  old  and  ugly  she  may  be,  though 
she  should  be  my  publisher’s  grandmother,  my  heart  is  at 
her  feet,  and  I  am  ready,  over  the  coffee,  to  make  a  declara¬ 
tion.  Tactless  I  may  be,  but  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I 
cannot  appreciate  its  delicate  manoeuvring,  its  kindly 
civilised  grace.  But  tact  and  talk  cannot  exist  together. 
If  you  are  being  merely  tactful,  then  you  are  not  talking. 
The  persons  who  demand  tact,  as  the  over-sensitive  do, 
should  be  shown  it,  but  they  cannot  expect  talk  as  well. 
Talk  is  for  more  hardy  creatures  who  only  ask  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  go  where  they  will,  who  refuse  to  be 
steered  clear  from  this  and  herded  away  from  that,  who  are 
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prepared  to  discuss  for  hours,  if  necessary,  the  thing  that 
broke  Aunt  Sophy’s  heart  or  ruined  Uncle  Jim.  Whoever 
makes  reservations,  nails  up  danger  notices,  stands  before 
hallowed  chambers,  may  have  the  warmest  heart  and  the 
finest  intelligence,  but  is  not  tough  enough  for  talk,  and 
must  be  included,  though  perhaps  reluctantly,  among  its 
enemies.  The  tale  of  these  is  a  long  and  formidable  one  : 
first  the  monopolists,  then  the  barterers  of  attention,  then 
the  stupid,  and  finally  the  over-sensitive;  we  begin  to 
wonder  how  talk  contrives  to  come  into  existence  at  all. 
The  situation,  however,  is  not  so  bad  as  this  survey  of  the 
hostile  camp  would  seem  to  suggest.  Consider,  if  you  have 
the  stomach  for  it,  the  microbes,  the  swarming  bacteria,  that 
prey  upon  us,  and  it  will  seem  a  miracle  that  we  should 
contrive  to  live  at  all,  let  alone  that  we  should  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  boast  and  strut  and  wage  wars.  So,  too,  talk 
lives  in  spite  of  its  innumerable  enemies,  and  it  does  not 
merely  exist  as  a  poor,  thin  shoot,  but  here  and  there,  as 
you  (I  trust)  and  I  know  to  our  delight,  it  blossoms  gigan¬ 
tically  so  that  the  very  moon  and  stars  seemed  tangled  in 
its  leafage. 
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By  Frank  Swinnerton 

For  most  of  us,  I  think,  the  best  time  for  reading  is  the 
winter.  In  the  winter  evenings  I  can  sit  with  almost  any 
book  before  a  fire  of  great  sparkling  logs  and  be  a  king. 
The  wind  may  howl  out  of  doors  (but  not,  I  beg,  in  the 
chimney),  and  rain  may  come  in  sudden  slashes  upon  the 
windows ;  the  moon  may  frostily  bleach  the  earth,  or  mists 
may  rise  and  befog  every  footsore  traveller;  but  if  I  am 
within  doors,  in  my  armchair,  before  the  musical  exhilarat¬ 
ing  logs,  I  can  be  happy  whether  reading  or  dreaming. 
In  summer,  however,  one  does  not  so  readily  admit  the 
failure  of  daylight.  The  garden  seems,  until  it  is  too  late 
to  see  clearly,  to  be  full  of  ever-beckoning  mysteries  and 
delights;  and  I  always  have  found  that  a  room  without  a 
fire,  at  night,  be  the  weather  warm  or  chill,  is  too  dis¬ 
couraging  an  environment  for  true  comfort.  Certainly,  I 
cannot  read  at  ease  upon  a  summer  night.  Certainly,  also, 
I  cannot  for  any  length  of  time  read  out  of  doors.  If  I  do 
so  read  for  a  few  moments  I  find  my  ear  caught  by  some 
sound,  strange  or  familiar,  which  breaks  the  thread  of 
interest.  My  mind  starts  into  activity  more  urgent  than  is 
proper  to  that  mood  of  absorbed,  acquiescent  receptivity 
which  is  essential  to  good  and  pleasurable  reading.  I 
watch  a  funny  starling  prodding  the  lawn  with  his  inquisi¬ 
tive  beak,  and  walking  flatfootedly  in  search  of  his  food. 
A  wide-eyed,  innocent-looking  thrush  hops  gracefully  into 
view;  a  thin  spiral  of  smoke  lazily  climbs  and  disappears 
into  the  blue.  Something  moves  near  me — a  cautious  old 
spider,  an  unseen  bird,  a  curious  red  beetle.  The  hammock 
chair — whatever  the  number  of  its  super-added  cushions — 
grows  uncomfortable.  I  become  restless.  Down  goes  the 
book.  In  a  word,  I  am  no  great  lover  of  reading  in  the 
open  air. 

But  supposing — supposing  one  could  read  in  summer.? 
Many  people  must  be  able  to  do  so.  Nowadays  reviewers 
must  do  so,  and  must  be  able  to  be  enthusiastic  or  adverse 
with  as  much  facility  and  finality  in  June  as  in  October. 
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Books  are  published  in  June,  and  they  are  popular  books, 
too.  I  remember  once  being  in  Bournemouth  in  June, 
when,  I  think,  a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Barclay  or  Miss  Dell 
was  published  for  the  attention  of  a  hundred  thousand 
eager  readers.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  the  streets  of 
Bournemouth  were  full  of  triumphant  women  of  all  kinds 
carrying  the  unmistakable  tome — young  women,  old 
women,  women  of  certain  and  uncertain  age,  but  all 
triumphant,  all  shining  with  zest  and  with  anticipation  of 
the  treat  in  store.  They  had  no  prejudice  against  summer 
reading :  to  them  the  brilliant  weather  was  exactly  suited 
to  the  enthralling  book.  Nay,  I  do  recall  that  when  I  was 
one-and-twenty  I  sat  many  hours  in  an  old  French  convent 
garden  reading  what  I  still  regard  as  a  very  beautiful  and 
subtle  novel,  Henry  James’s  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

Memory  of  that  occasion — it  was  at  Beaumont-sur-Oise 
— leads  me  at  this  point  to  wonder  what  it  is  that  makes  one 
book  suitable  only  for  reading  by  the  fire  of  a  winter  night 
and  another  book  suitable  enough  for  reading  in  the  spring 
or  the  summer  or  the  autumn,  which,  as  it  is  almost  winter, 
will  pass  sufficiently  well  without  comment.  And  I  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  when  one  thinks  of  reading  in 
summer  one  thinks  of  reading  out  of  doors,  amid  sunny 
brilliance  and  the  flickering  shadow  of  lightly  stirred 
leaves.  All  of  which  means  that  in  summer  one  reads  in 
idle,  holiday  mood.  One  could  read  Henry  Harland  in 
summer,  but  the  last  time  I  tried  to  read  The  Cardinal's 
Snuff  Box  it  was  tempestuous  spring,  and  the  weather  was 
so  inappropriate  that  the  book  was  without  that  lustre  and 
air  of  good-breeding  which  of  old  had  seemed  to  make 
its  charm.  I  could  always  read  Mr.  A.  A.  Milne’s  favourite 
book,  The  Wind  in  the  Willows,  in  summer,  and,  I  think, 
very  lazily,  Alice  in  Wonderland  or  The  Flying  Inn.  Does 
not  this  furnish  some  indication,  therefore,  of  the  kind 
of  book  that  is  fit  to  read  in  summer }  I  think  it  does,  for 
one  reader;  and,  if  for  one,  perhaps  for  others. 

To  me,  summer  reading  must  be  such  that  the  mind  can 
play  easily  over  the  printed  page  and  take  the  author’s 
meaning  without  effort.  The  style  should  be  simple  and 
clear,  or  quick,  witty,  and  provocative.  But  there  should 
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be  no  knots  to  unravel  (7" he  Moonstone^  for  example,  is  for 
winter  hours,  and  so  is  the  rather  too  voluminous  W oman 
in  White);  there  should  be  nothing  to  cause  the  brow  to 
frown,  never  such  poignant,  lacerating  emotion  as  the  finest 
lyrics  or  the  greatest  tragedies  can  evoke.  Our  supposed 
summer  is  cloudless  and  without  strong  wind.  It  is  sultry 
and  idle,  this  summer,  and  the  works  which  are  to  engage 
our  attention  must  be  such  as  to  fit  a  mood  of  idleness. 
In  such  circumstances,  I  must  admit,  reading  does  not 
greatly  attract  me;  but  there  are  books.  .  .  .  There  are 
books  which  can  be  read  at  any  time,  and  there  are  books 
appropriate  in  mood  to  the  mood  induced  by  such  a  summer 
day  as  we  have  imagined. 

To  return,  then,  to  my  own  experience  (for  it  is  clear 
that  I  cannot  speak  for  others  in  this  exceedingly  difficult 
matter  of  reading  out  of  doors),  does  anyone  nowadays 
read  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  ?  If  my  present  readers  have 
not  done  so,  let  me  suggest  that  one  summer  they  should 
make  the  attempt.  The  book  is  very  simple  James,  written 
in  that  clear,  slow,  already  slightly  formal,  sensitive  style 
which  marks  his  earliest  and  (to  me)  most  enjoyable 
romances.  It  is  grave,  courtly,  rather  old-fashioned;  the 
heroine  is  described  as  “  our  heroine  ” ;  the  book  opens 
with  a  long  description  of  a  number  of  persons  drinking 
tea  out  of  doors,  upon  the  lawn  of  a  house  overlooking  the 
River  Thames.  And  it  is  not  a  novel  for  the  impatient. 
It  gradually  unfolds  itself,  not  ponderously,  but  as  if  there 
were  still  much  time  in  life  for  the  exploration  of  hearts 
and  the  revelation  of  human  action  and  reaction.  The 
hearts,  though  they  smoulder  and  flame  far  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  carry  their  own  secrets  and  open  themselves  for 
burning  glimpses  only  to  those  who  will  read  lightly  and 
clearly  and  will  imagine  as  they  read.  For  any  in  this 
time  of  nervous  exhaustion  and  clamour  for  stimulant  who 
can  still  submit  themselves  to  an  agreeable  and  perceptive 
study  of  refined,  reflective  people.  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
makes  particularly  acceptable  summer  reading.  For  such 
it  may  yet  prove  pastime  altogether  delightful.  So,  too, 
may  a  couple  of  James’s  shorter  tales,  also  early  in  date, 
The  Europeans  and  W ashington  Square. 
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Turgenev,  again,  is  a  pleasant  writer  for  summer  days. 
Recall  the  opening  pages  of  On  the  Eve,  for  example,  with 
their  most  attractive  introduction  of  theme  and  characters, 
their  delicious  picturing  of  summer  heat : — 

On  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  summer  of  1853,  in  the  shade  of  a 
tall  lime-tree  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Moskva,  not  far  from  Kuntsov,  two 
young  men  were  lying  on  the  grass.  One,  who  looked  about  twenty-three, 
tall  and  swarthy,  with  a  sharp  and  rather  crooked  nose,  a  high  forehead, 
and  a  restrained  smile  on  his  wide  mouth,  was  lying  on  his  back  and 
gazing  meditatively  into  the  distance,  his  small  grey  eyes  half  closed. 
The  other  was  lying  on  his  chest,  his  curly,  fair  head  propped  on  his  two 
hands ;  he,  too,  was  looking  away  into  the  distance.  He  was  three  years 
older  than  his  companion,  but  seemed  much  younger.  His  moustache  was 
only  just  growing,  and  his  chin  was  covered  with  a  light,  curly  down. 
There  was  something  childishly  pretty,  something  attractively  delicate, 
in  the  small  features  of  his  fresh  round  face,  in  his  soft  brown  eyes, 
lovely  pouting  lips,  and  little  white  hands.  Everything  about  him  was 
suggestive  of  the  happy  light-heartedness  of  perfect  health  and  youth — 
the  carelessness,  conceit,  self-indulgence,  and  charm  of  youth.  He  used 
his  eyes,  and  smiled  and  turned  his  head  as  boys  do  who  know  that 
people  look  at  them  admiringly.  He  wore  a  loose  white  coat,  made  like 
a  blouse,  a  blue  kerchief  wrapped  his  slender  throat,  and  a  battered  straw 
hat  had  been  flung  on  the  grass  beside  him. 

Turgenev  is  nowadays  out  of  fashion,  and  for  myself  he 
has  become  almost  an  ancient  joy.  On  the  Eve  has  lately 
been  condemned  (upon  moral  and  political  rather  than 
aesthetic  grounds)  by  Prince  Mirsky,  the  author  of  the  best 
existing  survey  of  Russian  literature.  And  yet,  having 
first  read  the  book  in  summer,  and  having  found  in  it  the 
peculiar  quiet  and  charm  of  summer,  I  continue  to  think 
that  On  the  Eve  makes  enchanting  summer  reading.  It  is 
not  the  best  of  Turgenev’s  books,  but  it  has  unforgettable 
beauties. 

There  is  that  most  romantic  of  novels.  La  Chartreuse 
de  Parme,  now  to  be  read  in  several  acceptable  transla¬ 
tions.  It  is  long,  picturesque,  full  of  extraordinary  power 
and  suggestion — the  hero’s  adventures  at  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  Astrologer,  the  amazing  scenes  at  the  Court 
of  Parma,  the  still  more  engrossing  system  of  signalling 
which  is  devised  by  the  imprisoned  hero  and  his  sweet¬ 
heart  without  the  prison.  I  do  not,  indeed,  know  how  to 
give  account  of  the  delights  of  the  Chartreuse.  For  me, 
it  is  one  of  the  great  novels  of  the  world.  It  is  also,  pat- 
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ticularly  in  the  Parma  scenes,  and  in  those  enchanting 
descriptions  of  love-making  by  signal,  a  novel  for  summer 
reading.  I  do  not  commend  the  same  author’s  second  great 
novel,  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,  with  equal  confidence,  because 
the  atmosphere  of  that  book  is  more  exacting.  Le  Rouge 
et  le  Notr  is  at  times  terribly  close  to  the  knuckle  of  life. 
La  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  on  the  other  hand,  is  definitely 
a  romance,  and  may  be  perused  with  the  equanimity  and 
calm  which  is  requisite  in  the  reading  of  a  summer  book. 

But  it  may  be  that  there  are  readers  who  demand  that 
their  summer  reading  should  step  outside  the  range  of 
great  novels  (and  I  do  not  by  any  means  suggest  that  all 
great  novels  are  fit  to  be  read  in  summer,  or  out  of  doors, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  as  proper 
summer  reading  the  novels  of  Dostoevsky  or  Balzac,  excel¬ 
lent  as  these  are  in  almost  every  other  circumstance).  Let 
those  who  want  books  of  another  character  essay  the  in¬ 
comparable  Eothen.  For  many  years  I  possessed  a  copy 
of  this  book,  and  did  not  read  it.  Vaguely  I  knew  that  it 
was  what  is  called  a  “  travel  ”  book ;  and  I  resolved  that  I 
would  savour  it  later,  always  later,  as  one  resolves  with 
every  book  that  does  not  make  an  instant  appeal.  Then 
one  day  I  read  Eothen.  And  ever  since  that  day  I  have 
urged  others  to  read  Eothen.  Admittedly,  it  is  a  “  travel 
book  ” ;  but  a  travel  book  absolutely  unique,  and  a  book 
for  reading  at  all  times,  in  every  clime — even  in  summer, 
and  especially  in  summer. 

I  have  chosen  at  random  a  page  from  Eothen,  and  here 
it  is : — 

We  heard  at  a  little  distance  the  brawling  of  a  rivulet,  and  on  the 
banks  of  this  it  was  determined  to  establish  our  bivouac.  We  soon  found 
the  stream,  and  following  its  course  for  a  few  yards,  came  to  a  spot 
which  was  thought  to  be  fit  for  our  purpose.  It  was  a  sharply  cold  night 
in  February,  and  when  I  dismounted  I  found  myself  standing  upon  some 
wet  rank  herbage  that  promised  ill  for  the  comfort  of  our  resting-place.  I 
had  bad  hopes  of  a  fire,  for  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night  was  a  great 
obstacle  to  any  successful  search  for  fuel,  and,  besides,  the  boughs  of 
trees  or  bushes  would  be  so  full  of  sap  in  this  early  spring,  that  they 
would  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  burn.  However,  we  were  not  likely  to 
submit  to  a  dark  and  cold  bivouac  without  an  effort,  and  my  fellows 
groped  forward  through  the  darkness,  till  after  advancing  a  few  paces 
they  were  happily  stopped  by  a  complete  barrier  of  dead  prickly  bushes. 
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Before  our  swords  could  be  drawn  to  reap  this  welcome  harvest  it  was 
found  to  our  surprise  that  the  fuel  was  already  hewn  and  strewed  along 
the  ground  in  a  thick  mass.  A  spot  for  the  fire  was  found  with  some 
difficulty,  for  the  earth  was  moist  and  the  grass  high  and  rank.  At  last 
there  was  a  clicking  of  flint  and  steel,  and  presently  there  stood  out 
from  darkness  one  of  the  tawmy  faces  of  my  muleteers,  bent  down  to  near 
the  ground,  and  suddenly  lit  up  by  the  glowing  of  the  spark  which  he 
courted  with  careful  breath.  Before  long  there  was  a  particle  of  dry  fibre 
or  leaf  that  kindled  to  a  tiny  flame;  then  another  was  lit  from  that,  and 
then  another.  Then  small  crisp  twigs,  little  bigger  than  bodkins,  were 
laid  athw’art  the  glowing  fire.  The  swelling  cheeks  of  the  muleteer,  laid 
level  w’ith  the  earth,  blew  tenderly  at  first  and  then  more  boldly  upon  the 
voung  flame,  which  was  daintily  nursed  and  fed,  and  fed  more  plentifully 
when  it  gained  good  strength.  At  last  a  whole  armful  of  dry  bushes  was 
piled  over  the  fire,  and  presently,  with  a  loud  cheery  crackling  and 
crackling,  a  royal  tall  blaze  shot  up  from  the  earth  and  showed  me  once 
more  the  shapes  and  faces  of  my  men,  and  the  dim  outlines  of  the  horses 
and  mules  that  stood  grazing  hard  by. 

Simple,  is  it  not.'*  Simple  and  plain,  as  summer  read¬ 
ing  should  be;  but  in  the  course  of  this  simple  narrative 
there  is  so  much  variety  of  experience,  so  much  plain, 
honest  power  of  description,  that  all  thought  of  the  style 
disappears,  and  one  reads  smiling,  absorbed,  and  full  of 
sweet  delight.  And  for  those  who  have  read  Eothen 
and  loved  it,  may  I  add  as  a  pendant  Curzon’s  M onasieries 
of  the  Levant}  With  these  two  books  I  would  brave  the 
sultriest  of  days.  Both  are  published  in  editions  which 
can  be  held  easily  in  the  hand  (and  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  essential  to  any  book  which  one  is  to  read  in  summer) ; 
both  are  short ;  both  are  enthralling. 

I  do  not  include  Doughty’s  Arabia  Deserta  among  travel 
books  which  can  be  read  in  summer,  because  it  is  a  large 
and  massive  affair,  which  demands  the  table  by  the  fire ;  but 
there  are  many  small  editions,  in  delectable  form,  of  some 
books  which,  though  far  differing  from  Doughty,  and  even 
from  the  plainness  of  Curzon  and  Kinglake,  are  yet  not 
improperly  mentioned  at  this  point.  I  mean  the  works  of 
George  Borrow.  All  of  these  (except,  perhaps,  the  Gypsy 
word-book,  which  makes  an  amusing  appendix  to  the 
others),  from  Lavengro  to  The  Zincali,  but  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  recommendation  of  The  Bible  in  Spain,  are  ideal 
summer  books.  They  can  be  read,  it  is  just  to  say,  in 
winter;  but  I  have  already  said  that  this  is  true  of  all 
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books :  what  is  more  peculiar  about  them  is  that  they  can 
be  read  with  appreciation  in  the  open  air.  So,  I  should 
imagine  (for  I  have  never  tried  it),  can  Hilaire  l&eWoc's  Path 
to  Rome.  This  is  a  book  I  have  read  many  times,  though 
never  out  of  doors  in  summer.  It  is  a  good  book  for  a 
foggy  day,  or  a  wet  and  draughty  day,  since  it  creates  an 
atmosphere  of  summer,  and  summer  walks.  But  I  see 
no  reason  why,  for  its  other  qualities.  The  Path  to  Rome 
should  not  bear  contact  with  actual  sunlight.  It  was 
written  when  the  author  was  young,  and  before  the  gambol¬ 
ling  of  his  wit  became  bitter  or  polemical.  It  is  light¬ 
hearted,  graceful,  and  filled  with  irrepressible  nonsense. 
In  a  word,  it  is  enchanting. 

Graver,  without  wit,  often  apparently  without  profun¬ 
dity,  are  the  works  of  Richard  Jefferies,  which  make  most 
delectable  summer  reading.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
wax  enthusiastic  over  The  Story  of  My  Hearty  which  I 
think  has  defects  of  humour  and  address;  but  the  book 
reads  well  in  summer.  So  do  Bevis  and  Amaryllis  at  the 
Fair.  They  have  a  singular  idyllic  quality  which,  although 
it  is  for  me  without  charm,  is  appropriate  to  summer  ease, 
to  the  chair  in  the  shade,  to  the  faint  noises  of  an  English 
village,  of  a  garden.  One  may  very  agreeably  spend  time 
with  a  volume  of  essays  by  Jefferies  also,  and  indeed  this 
writer  is  one  who  has  fallen  undeservedly  into  neglect.  He 
is  a  good  author  for  the  summer.  In  winter  he  is  too  slight ; 
the  pleasure  he  takes  in  the  country  is  (for  me)  too  little 
poetic  to  recreate  the  atmosphere  of  summer.  But  upon 
warm  days,  when  the  mind  is  idle,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
these  quiet  pages,  so  full  of  serenity  and  understanding 
that  they  give  expression  to  our  own  half-realised  feelings 
and  make  them  beautifully  clear. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  poetry.  It  will  perhaps  be  asked 
why  I  have  not  at  first  named  triumphantly  those  poets 
who  can  best  be  read  out  of  doors,  and  in  summer.  Indeed 
I  cannot  do  so.  I  have  read  poetry  all  my  life,  indoors 
and  out  of  doors.  As  I  have  started  out  for  walks  far  into 
the  country  I  have  slipped  into  my  pocket  (who  has  not 
done  so?)  little  volumes  of  Wordsworth,  of  Keats,  of 
Shelley ;  of  T.  E.  Brown,  of  W.  H.  Davies,  of  A.  E.  Hous- 
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man;  of  Lovelace  and  Herrick  and  Suckling;  of  Browning 
and  Matthew  Arnold  and  Tennyson — and  I  must  admit 
that  I  cannot  recall  ever  having  been  able  to  read  one  of 
these  volumes  out  of  doors  with  that  perfection  of  delight 
which  the  same  reading  in  the  quiet  of  a  winter  evening 
has  given.  It  is  most  probably  a  question  of  mere  per¬ 
sonal  lack  of  adaptability.  Others,  more  powerfully 
affected  by  poetry  than  I  (though  none,  I  declare,  has  ever 
had  more  joy  of  it),  may  have  the  ability  to  override  dis¬ 
tractions.  It  may  be  that  my  mind,  being  unpoetical,  does 
not  yield  itself  readily  with  that  all-exclusive  intentness 
which  the  poet  demands.  Or  mine  may  be  a  common  case. 
I  cannot  tell.  When  I  read  poetry  I  must  be  alone,  and 
in  peace ;  and  for  me  the  summer  is  full  of  such  thrilling 
excitement,  even — and  especially — when  I  am  remote  from 
others,  that  I  do  not  attain  to  the  tranquillity  of  mind  which 
for  me  is  necessary  if  poetry  is  to  be  properly  appreciated. 
A  pastoral  I  think  I  could  read.  Comus  I  might  read; 
George  Darley’s  Sylvia  I  could  almost  certainly  read. 
But  I  doubt  if  I  could  read  Michael  \  and  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  read  Em-pedocles,  or  Pauline^  or  Epipsychidion,  or 
Aramantka,  save  indoors,  with  a  fire  flickering,  and  silence 
all  about  me. 

Is  that  a  very  singular  confession?  Or  are  there  others 
in  the  same  case  as  myself?  I  fancy  there  may  be.  It 
was  a  poet  who  wrote : 

Never  the  time  and  the  place  and  the  loved  one  all  together, 

which  by  analogy  seems  to  indicate  that  limitations 
of  sympathy,  by  no  means  permanent,  are  decreed 
by  unfortunate  accident.  Thus  it  certainly  is  with 
me  in  the  matter  of  summer  reading,  and  thus  it 
may  well  be  with  others  no  more  insensitive  than  myself. 
Could  one  think,  for  example,  of  reading  with 
ecstasy,  upon  a  hot  day,  with  fleecy  clouds  stationary  in  a 
brilliant  sky,  that  very  marvellous  sonnet  of  Drayton’s 
which  begins : 

Since  there’s  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part? 

It  is  possible — there  is  no  reason,  alas  !  why  lovers  should 
not  part  in  the  summer — but  I  doubt  it.  Could  one  in  such 
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circumstances  give  that  enchanted  attention  which  they 
demand  to  Mr.  Hardy’s  poems,  or  James  Lee's  Wife,  or 
Adonais?  I  cannot  believe  it.  Could  the  poems,  even, 
have  been  written  in  such  weather?  If  poetry,  as  Words¬ 
worth  said  it  was,  is  “  emotion  remembered  in  tranquillity,” 
must  not  the  state  of  mind  of  one  who  reads  poetry  be 
undisturbed  by  a  conflicting  beauty?  I  could  read,  per¬ 
haps,  in  summer,  such  a  poem  as  Dekker’s  Sweet  Content. 
I  could  even  read,  in  snatches,  Whinfield’s  comparatively 
little  known  translations  from  Omar  Khayyam ;  not  because 
they  are  very  good  poetry,  but  because  they  are  very  plain 
and  simple  expressions  of  highly  individual  thought.  But 
more  than  this,  for  such  as  myself,  is  impossible  as  long  as 
the  sun  shines  and  the  lark  sings. 

Could  I  read  Marivaux?  A  scene,  it  may  be,  here  and 
there,  when  the  chatter  is  most  vivacious.  Shakespeare? 
No.  I  will  not  even  give  reasons  for  the  refusal,  because 
so  many  reasons  against  reading  Shakespeare  in  summer 
present  themselves  that  I  know  myself  to  be  convicted  of  a 
prejudice.  Let  us,  if  you  please,  leave  Shakespeare  for 
quite  other  days  and  quite  other  moods  than  those  of 
summer.  Nor,  for  other  reasons  (save  to  confirmed  readers 
out  of  doors,  who  have  no  eye  and  ear  for  nature),  would 
I  commend  dramatists  more  modern.  The  theatre  or  the 
study  is  the  place  for  drama,  not  the  meadow  or  the  lane 
or  the  garden.  Some  will  contradict  me  here,  for  when 
the  theatre  enters  into  the  blood  of  a  man  it  appears  to 
drive  him  stark  senseless.  He  will  perform  As  You  Like  It 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  plays  of  Euripides  in  a  barn. 
He  will  tell  you  that  the  Greeks  gave  their  plays  in  the 
open  air.  They  may  have  done  so.  Nay,  they  must  have 
done  so.  But  I  would  rather  see  a  modern  play  in  a 
covered  theatre,  and  I  would  rather  read  a  play  of  any 
age  whatever  in  a  room.  So,  I  think,  would  all  who  are 
not  maddened  by  the  passion  for  miming  which  first  dis¬ 
tracts  those  whom  it  must  hereafter  inevitably  destroy. 

It  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I  have  shown  through¬ 
out  this  article  an  extraordinary  intolerance  of  summer 
reading.  It  is  true.  It  is  too  true.  I  have  written  as  I 
feel.  But  at  this  point  I  will  relent.  I  do  not  purpose 
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giving  a  long  list  of  the  books  which  are  best  read  out  of 
doors,  although  I  could  name,  possibly,  a  dozen,  or  two  or 
three  dozen,  as,  for  example,  The  Comfleat  Angler^ 
White’s  Selborne,  Selden’s  Table  Talk  (which,  indeed, 
could  be  read  at  any  time,  and  in  any  place);  the  essays 
of  Lamb,  Goldsmith,  E.  V.  Lucas,  G.  S.  Street,  Robert 
Lynd;  the  lightest  of  trifles  by  A.  A.  Milne;  Gissing’s  By 
the  Ionian  Sea  \  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn\  Across  the 
Plains  or  The  Silverado  Squatter s\  Pride  and  Prejudice 
and  Persuasion',  Don  Quixote  and  the  Exemplary  Novels 
of  Cervantes.  .  ,  .  The  titles  might  be  continued  end¬ 
lessly,  and  I  have  here,  it  is  more  than  likely,  omitted  the 
best  summer  books  of  all.  No,  I  do  not  purpose  giving 
with  finality  any  such  list.  Each  one  of  us  will  make  his 
own  list,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  ourselves,  if  not  for 
others. 

I  have  said  that  I  will  make  no  list.  But  I  will  do 
better.  I  will  tell  you  of  one  author  who  is  in  place  at 
all  times,  even  beneath  the  summer  sun,  and  amid  the 
green  glories  of  the  woodlands;  and  that  is  the  creator 
of  the  phrase  “  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb  ” — Laurence  Sterne.  A  copy  of  T ristram  Shandy, 
carried  in  the  pocket  anywhere  in  the  wide  world,  and  in 
any  season  of  the  year,  when  produced  and  consulted  will 
fill  the  eye  with  mirth  and  the  heart  with  blitheness.  The 
reason  is  not  hard  to  discover.  Sterne  is  a  wit,  a  stylist, 
and  a  genius.  The  opening  words  of  A  Sentimental 
Journey  run : — 

— They  order,  said  I,  this  matter  better  in  France. — You  have  been  in 
France?  said  my  gentleman,  turning  quick  upon  me  with  the  most  civil 
triumph  in  the  world. — Strange!  quoth  I,  debating  the  matter  with  myself, 
that  one  and  twenty  miles’  sailing,  for  ’tis  absolutely  no  further  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  should  give  a  man  these  rights. — I’ll  look  into  them. — 

These  seem  to  me  the  most  seductive  opening  words  I 
know  to  any  book;  but  while  A  Sentimental  Journey  is  a 
perfect  slight  thing  (and  so  very  fit  for  summer  reading), 
Tristram  Shandy  has  slightness  and  richness,  length, 
breadth  and  depth,  top  and  bottom,  and  is  a  masterpiece 
in  which  one  does  not  know  whether  to  admire  most  the  wit 
or  the  wisdom,  the  humours  or  the  humanity,  the  episodic 
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gift,  the  digressive  powers,  or  the  creative  genius  of  the 
author.  Had  Tristram  Shandy  been  a  mere  compendium 
of  wit,  or  of  thefts  (as  some  say)  from  Burton  and  others, 
it  would  have  been  a  delightful  work ;  but  it  is  much  more 
than  that.  Its  wit  is  the  play  of  an  eager  mind  upon  loving, 
touching  absurdities  which  only  a  humane  genius  (who  is 
also  a  creative  genius)  could  have  conceived.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  blague  in  Tristram  Shandy,  as  pedants  have 
been  at  pains  to  demonstrate ;  but  one’s  sense  of  the  blaguer 
passes  with  time,  and  one’s  sense  of  the  nimble-witted 
genius,  shot  through  and  through  with  the  most  delicate 
and  delicious  laughter,  remains.  Have  I  not  described  an 
ideal  book  for  summer  reading  ?  A  desultory  book,  which 
is  to  be  read  easily,  lightly ;  a  book  crowded  with  quips  and 
whims;  and  in  the  heart  of  it  characters  who  are  not  only 
not  less  profoundly  comic  creations  than  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza,  but  who  are  described  with  relish  so 
volatile  and  love  so  ardent  as  to  be  both  intimate  and 
immortal.  Here  is  Sterne’s  own  apologia,  with  which  I  am 
willing  to  leave  him  to  those  in  search  of  summer  reading. 
He  explains  what  is  in  fact  one  of  the  marvels  (and  there 
are  many)  of  his  book : — 

The  learned  Bishop  Hall,  I  mean  the  famous  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Exeter  in  King  James  the  First’s  reign,  tells  us  in  one  of  his 
Decads,  at  the  end  of  his  divine  art  of  meditation,  imprinted  at  London,  in 
the  year  i6io,  by  John  Beal,  dwelling  in  Aldersgate  Street,  “  That  it  is 
an  abominable  thing  for  a  man  to  commend  himself;  ” — and  I  really  think 
it  is  so. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  thing  is  executed  in  a  masterly 
kind  of  fashion,  which  thing  is  not  likely  to  be  found  out; — I  think  it  is 
full  as  abominable,  that  a  man  should  lose  the  honour  of  it,  and  go  out 
of  the  world  with  the  conceit  of  it  rotting  in  his  head. 

This  is  precisely  my  situation. 

For  in  this  long  digression  which  I  was  accidentally  led  into,  as  in  all 
my  digressions  (one  only  excepted)  there  is  a  master-stroke  of  digressive 
skill,  the  merit  of  which  has  all  along,  I  fear,  been  overlooked  by  my 
reader — not  for  want  of  penetration  in  him — but  because  ’tis  an  excellence 
seldom  looked  for,  or  expected  indeed,  in  a  digression ; — and  it  is  this  : 
That  tho’  my  digressions  are  all  fair,  as  you  observe, — and  that  I  fly 
off  from  what  I  am  about,  as  far,  and  as  often,  too,  as  any  writer  in 
Great  Britain;  yet  I  constantly  take  care  to  order  affairs  so  that  my  main 
business  does  not  stand  still  in  my  absence. 

I  was  just  going,  for  example,  to  have  given  you  the  great  outlines 
of  my  uncle  Toby’s  most  whimsical  character; — when  my  aunt  Dinah  and 
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the  coachman  came  across  us,  and  led  us  a  vagary  some  millions  of 
miles  into  the  very  heart  of  the  planetary  system  :  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  you  perceive  that  the  drawing  of  my  uncle  Toby’s  character  went  on 
gently  all  the  time ; — not  the  great  contours  of  it, — that  was  impossible, — 
but  some  familiar  strokes  and  faint  designations  of  it,  were  here  and  there 
touch’d  on,  as  we  went  along,  so  that  you  are  much  better  acquainted 
with  my  uncle  Toby  now  than  you  was  before. 

By  this  contrivance  the  machinery  of  my  w'ork  is  of  a  species  by  itself ; 
two  contrary  motions  are  introduced  into  it,  and  reconciled,  which  were 
thought  to  be  at  variance  with  each  other.  In  a  word,  my  w’ork  is 
digressive,  and  it  is  progressive,  too, — and  at  the  same  time. 

“  I  wish  you  saw  me,”  says  the  author,  elsewhere,  ”  half  starting  out 
of  my  chair,  with  what  confidence,  as  I  grasp  the  elbow  of  it,  I  look  up — 
catching  the  idea,  even  sometimes  before  it  half  way  reaches  me - 

”  I  believe  in  my  conscience  I  intercept  many  a  thought  which  heaven 
intended  for  another  man.” 

Here  I  can  slip,  unperceived,  away  from  the  reader,  who, 
if  he  has  been  induced  to  bring  his  T ristram  Shandy  from 
its  place  upon  the  bookshelf  into  the  light  of  day,  will 
care  no  more  for  anything  I  may  have  to  add  than  he  will 
care  for  an  ominous  roll  of  thunder  in  the  distance.  I 
will  leave  him,  recalling  only,  as  I  go,  some  words  which 
were  printed  upon  an  envelope  destined  of  late  in  a  French 
hotel  to  hold  and  identify  my  napkin : — 


.  .  .  et  maintenant, 

Bon  Appitit. 


THE  BRITISH  COAL-MINING  INDUSTRY 

By  John  B.  C.  Kershaw,  F.I.C. 

The  problem  of  restoring  the  prosperity  of  our  basic  indus¬ 
try  is  still  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  of  the  moment. 
Even  if  temporary  arrangements  can  be  made  in  order  to 
enable  the  mines  to  be  re-opened,  the  two  root  causes  of  the 
trouble  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  before  healthy  conditions 
can  be  expected  to  return  to  the  industry.  These  root 
causes  are  that  there  are  now  too  many  persons  dependent 
upon  coal-mining  for  their  livelihood,  and  that  there  are 
too  many  uneconomic  pits  in  operation. 

In  support  of  the  assertion  that  there  are  too  many 
persons  dependent  upon  coal-mining  for  their  livelihood, 
the  figures  given  on  page  266  of  the  recently  published 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  may  be  quoted. 
According  to  these  figures  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  in  coal-mining  in  1905,  both  above  and  below 
ground,  was  837, cxx),  and  the  output  of  coal  in  that  year 
was  233,000,000  tons.  In  1924,  the  last  year  for  which 
returns  are  available,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  industry  had  risen  to  1,213,000,  or  an  increase  of  45 
fer  cent,  ufon  the  1905  figures;  while  the  output  of  coal 
had  only  increased  to  267,000,000  tons^  representing  a  gain 
of  only  15  per  cent. 

Expressed  in  another  way,  the  additional  376,000 
workers  in  the  industry  in  1924  only  produced  34,000,000 
tons  of  coal  in  place  of  the  106,000,000  tons  which  should 
have  been  produced  had  the  1905  output  per  man  been 
maintained. 

The  largest  increase  in  the  mining  population  has  been 
in  the  number  of  underground  workers,  not  actually  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  coal  face — for  while  the  skilled  workers  have 
increased  by  27  per  cent.,  the  unskilled  workers  have 
increased  by  no  less  than  65  per  cent. 

The  causes  of  this  disparity  between  the  increase  of 
unskilled  and  skilled  workers  in  the  industry  will 
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be  discussed  further  on  in  this  article,  but  the  main 
point  to  be  considered  now  is  this,  that  official  figures 
prove  nearly  million  persons  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
prosperity  of  coal-mining  in  this  country,  and  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  this  enormous  total  are  unskilled 
workers  emfloyed  on  the  surface  and  in  the  underground 
workings.  A  married  miner  has  usually  a  large  family, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  between  four  and  five  million 
persons  in  this  country  are  now  directly  concerned  in  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  the  coal-mining  industry.  In  view 
of  the  declining  demand  for  coal,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  of  the  great  increase  of  competition  from 
the  European  and  American  mines,  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  industry  to  support  such  a  large  proportion 
as  one-tenth  of  our  total  population. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  second  cause  of  the  crisis 
in  the  industry,  namely,  the  large  number  of  uneconomic 
pits  which  were  still  being  operated  at  the  end  of  May, 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  be  quoted  : — 

Whatever  the  course  that  may  be  taken  in  these  and  other  matters,  it 
seems  to  be  inevitable  that  a  certain  number  of  collieries  must  be  closed 
in  the  immediate  future.  In  view  of  the  state  of  demand  at  home  and 
abroad,  together  with  the  developments  in  South  Yorkshire  and  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  it  is  plain  that  the  industry  in  the  other  districts  is  too  large 
in  size  for  the  requirements  it  has  to  fulfil.  Under  nationalisation  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  situation  would  present  itself.  Most  of  the  mines  that 
will  close  will  probably  be  the  older  mines,  whose  life  would  be  nearing 
its  end  in  any  case.  The  loss  of  capital  involved  will  usually  not  be  large, 
for  the  original  investment  and  the  additions  to  it  will  in  most  cases  have 
been  fully  amortised.  If  this  had  not  been  done  it  would  argue  bad  finan¬ 
cial  management.  These  are  the  mines  also  that  usually  provide  the 
worst  housing  accommodation  for  the  workers — and  present  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  securing  a  remedy  on  account  of  the  short  period  of  working 
still  in  prospect. 

A  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  on  the  23rd  of  April 
by  Mr.  Vernon  Hartshorn,  one  of  the  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  representing  the  miners,  may  also  be  quoted  in 
support.  Mr.  Hartshorn  has  stated  publicly  that  at  least 
40  per  cent,  of  the  coal  mines  in  this  country  were  efficient, 
another  40  per  cent,  might  possibly  be  made  efficient, 
while  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  would  certainly  have  to 
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close  down.  This  recognition  by  one  of  the  miners’  own 
representatives  of  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  present 
trouble  in  the  industry  is  noteworthy. 

In  any  other  industry  than  coal-mining  the  financial 
difficulties  and  inefficiency  arising  from  the  exhaustion  of 
the  original  seams  of  coal  would  have  been  foreseen  and 
provided  for,  and  in  many  manufacturing  industries  this 
kind  of  difficulty  is  arising  every  day,  and  is  counteracted 
by  the  play  of  economic  forces.  Works  or  industries 
which  cannot  be  made  to  pay  close,  and  the  workers 
dependent  upon  them  transfer  themselves  to  other  dis¬ 
tricts  where  work  in  the  same  trade  is  more  brisk,  or  take 
up  some  other  occupation. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by 
coal-mining  as  our  basic  industry,  there  is  an  idea  that  no 
coal  mine  should  be  closed  down  until  it  is  absolutely 
worked  out,  and  that  no  man  who  has  once  worked  in  the 
mines  is  suited  for  any  other  trade  or  occupation.  Both 
of  these  views  are  erroneous,  and  are  based  upon  incom¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  coal¬ 
mining  industry.  Even  in  the  best  equipped  and  most 
successful  mines  operating  in  this  country  there  are  large 
quantities  of  coal  left  unworked  in  the  mine,  and  millions 
of  tons  of  small  coal  and  dust  have  been  left  in  the  past 
underground,  because  it  would  not  pay  to  haul  it  to  the 
surface.  Every  person  who  has  any  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  coal-mining  knows  also  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  clear  every  ton  of  coal  out  of  any  mine,  and  that  such  a 
feat  is  never  attempted.  The  objection  to  closing  down 
uneconomic  pits  because  it  will  involve  some  waste  of  our 
reserve  of  coal  is  therefore  quite  illogical. 

The  chief  problem  to  be  solved,  therefore,  is  that  of  the 
transfer  of  the  mining  population  from  the  districts  in 
which  the  uneconomic  pits  are  located  to  other  centres 
of  work  and  industry.  In  any  other  country  than  our  own 
the  miners  would  be  left  to  solve  this  problem  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  since  the  war,  and  under  the  influence  of  post¬ 
war  legislation,  the  miner,  and  in  fact  every  other  indus¬ 
trial  worker  in  the  country^  has  lost  all  sense  of  pride  and 
independence,  and  expects  the  Government  to  do  for 
him  what  twenty  years  ago  he  would  have  done  for  himself. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  two  mining  districts  in 
this  country,  namely,  South-East  Yorkshire  and  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  and  South-East  Kent,  where  active  coal  mining 
developments  are  occurring,  and  at  many  of  these  mines 
there  is  an  actual  shortage  of  skilled  workers.  If  the  heads 
of  the  family  in  the  decaying  mining  districts  would 
transfer  themselves  to  these  new  centres,  they  could  obtain 
work,  therefore,  without  any  difficulty  in  the  new  pits.  It  is 
highly  probable,  however,  that  the  Government  will  have 
to  step  in,  and  will  have  to  make  all  the  arrangements  for 
such  transfer  of  some  portions  of  the  population  dependent 
upon  mining  for  their  livelihood.  The  simplest  plan 
would  be  to  leave  the  families  of  the  married  miners  in 
their  present  quarters,  in  the  colliery  villages  attached  to 
the  closed  mines,  and  to  transport  only  the  actual  workers 
to  the  new  coalfields,  until  ample  living  accommodation 
had  been  provided  for  the  rest  of  the  mining  community. 
The  wage-earners  of  the  family  could  quite  well  send 
home  weekly  the  portion  of  their  wages  required  for  the 
family  maintenance ;  or  the  colliery  company  that  engaged 
them  could  pay  one  portion  of  their  wages  to  the  families 
in  their  home  quarters,  and  the  remainder  to  the  men  who 
were  actually  working  for  them.  The  housing  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  these  men  could  no  doubt  be  most  satisfactorily 
carried  out  in  the  manner  that  was  employed  when  we  were 
training  men  for  the  war,  and  some  of  the  still  unsold  army 
huts  could  be  utilised  as  sleeping  quarters  and  canteens. 

As  regards  the  unskilled  men,  and  men  who  have  only 
been  in  the  industry  since  1914,  those  employed  in  the 
mining  districts  that  are  now  becoming  worked  out  could 
be  drafted  into  other  occupations,  and  single  men  who  are 
suited  for  emigration  should  be  induced  to  take  up  a 
farming  life  in  one  of  our  Colonies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  war  a  great  many 
men  entered  the  coal-mining  industry  because  it  was  a 
form  of  national  service  which  released  them  from  the 
obligation  of  going  to  the  front.'  It  is  these  men  who  have 
not  been  brought  up  as  miners  who  ought  to  leave  it  now 

(i)  The  patriotism  of  the  miners  who  volunteered  for  service  abroad  is 
fully  recognised  by  the  writer,  but  these  were  the  older  and  skilled  men 
engaged  in  the  industry  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
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that  the  industry  is  overloaded  with  workers  and  is  unable 
to  support  the  huge  numbers  dependent  upon  it.  These 
men  are  to  be  found  in  all  mining  districts  and  in  all  pits, 
and  it  is  they  and  not  the  miners  who  entered  the  mines 
as  boys,  and  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  a  coal  pit,  who 
should  be  called  upon  to  make  a  change  in  their  mode 
of  life.  Coal-mining,  no  doubt,  is  an  unpleasant, 
dirty,  and  dangerous  way  of  earning  one’s  living. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  in  every 
mining  district  men  enter  the  mines  voluntarily  as  boys 
and  spend  their  lives  in  the  industry  in  preference  to 
seeking  their  fortunes  in  our  great  cities  or  to  emigrating 
to  the  colonies.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  coal-mining 
has  attractions  for  those  who  have  been  bred  and  brought 
up  in  mining  districts,  and  much  of  the  public  sympathy 
for  the  miner  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  conditions  obtain¬ 
ing  in  other  industries.  If  a  tour  were  made  of  some  of 
the  industrial  towns  of  the  North,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  men  have  to  work  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries 
were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  there  were  many 
equally  dangerous  and  unpleasant  forms  of  work  carried 
on  by  classes  of  men  who,  because  they  are  not  so 
numerous  or  well  organised  as  the  miners,  obtain  little 
public  attention  or  sympathy. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  future  of  the  mines  which 
are  on  the  border  line  of  failure,  it  may  be  questioned  how 
far  re-equipment  and  the  use  of  more  up-to-date  methods 
could  render  them  successful  under  the  status  quo  as 
regards  wages  and  hours.  The  chief  essential  for  their 
profitable  and  successful  operation  is  that  fewer  persons 
should  be  employed  and  that  the  output  of  coal  should 
be  maintained  by  a  smaller  number  of  men.  When  this 
can  be  done  these  mines  will  enter  the  paying  class 
without  any  changes  in  wages  or  hours,  but  it  would  be 
highly  unwise  to  spend  thousands  of  pounds  upon  their 
re-equipment  unless  the  miners’  leaders  will  agree  to  this 
policy  of  reducing  the  numbers  employed,  and  can  con¬ 
vince  the  men  who  are  still  left  in  the  industry  that  a  much 
greater  output  per  man  is  essential.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
when  a  mine  is  nearly  worked  out  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
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question  to  spend  money  upon  its  re-equipment,  and  on 
this  subject  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  may 
be  quoted  ; — 

This  obsolescence  and  closing  of  mines  is  a  normal  feature  of  the 
industry,  and  indeed  essential  to  its  nature.  The  question  therefore  arises 
with  respect  to  every  mine  without  exception,  at  what  date  it  ought  to 
be  closed.  Whether  the  decision  at  any  given  time  is  to  be  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  or  the  negative  will  obviously  depend  upon  the  cost  of  working  that 
particular  mine,  in  relation  to  the  sum  received  from  the  sale  of  its  produce. 

Every  year  a  considerable  number  of  new  pits  are  opened,  and  over  a 
series  of  years  about  an  equal  number  are  closed ;  most  of  them  are  small 
in  size.  Between  1913  and  1924,  however,  there  was  some  reduction  in 
the  total  from  3,121  to  2,718.  We  print  in  Table  5,  Appendix  No.  18,  a 
classification,  according  to  their  age  and  their  size,  of  the  mines  that  are 
now  working.  It  shows  that  the  average  age  of  the  larger  mines,  employ¬ 
ing  500  workpeople  or  more,  is  51  years.  One-third  of  our  mines  are 
under  30  years  old,  but  there  are  still  in  this  country  57  mines,  each 
employing  an  average  of  855  workpeople,  which  are  known  to  be  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old. 


Finally,  the  question  of  the  utilisation  by  some  other 
means  or  methods  of  the  coal  left  underground  in  the 
closed  coal  pits  may  be  considered.  A  very  eminent 
chemist,  the  late  Sir  William  Ramsay,  F.R.S.,  many  years 
ago  suggested  that  it  might  prove  possible  to  work  these 
obsolescent  mines  as  gas-producers,  and  to  obtain  from 
them  by  artificial  means  a  gas  similar  to  the  “  natural  gas  ” 
which  is  found  and  utilised  at  many  places  in  U.S.A. 
Whether  this  natural  gas  is  produced  underground  by 
slow  combustion  of  the  coal  measures,  or  whether  it  is 
a  decomposition  product  of  petroleum,  has  never,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  been  settled,  but  the  suggestion  that 
a  similar  gas  might  be  produced  in  this  country  from  our 
older  and  obsolescent  mines  is  certainly  worth  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  has  yet  received. 

A  year  or  two  before  Sir  William  Ramsay  died  he 
made  some  attempts  to  have  his  proposal  tried  upon  a 
working  scale,  but  the  plan  never  materialised;  and  so 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  Theoretically  the  production  of 
a  gas  underground  by  means  of  a  regulated  supply  of  air 
or  oxygen  to  a  seam  of  coal  which  had  been  ignited  is 
quite  practicable,  and  it  is  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
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problem  which  require  study  and  attention  from  chemists 
and  engineers.  No  mine-owner  or  colliery  company 
has  been  sufficiently  enterprising  to  turn  their  old 
workings  into  a  gas  producer,  but  now  that  there  are 
many  mines  which  certainly  will  have  to  be  closed  down 
as  a  result  of  economic  causes  it  would  seem  a  suitable 
moment  to  carry  out  some  experiments  in  this  direction, 
and  to  see  whether,  under  scientific  control,  such  a  system 
of  coal  gasification  could  not  be  made  a  success.  Diffi¬ 
culties,  of  course,  will  be  met  with,  but  in  the  writer’s 
opinion  these  can  be  overcome  by  means  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  here.  It  may  be  recalled  that  all 
salt  was  once  mined  like  coal  by  underground  workings, 
but  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  now  obtained  by  passing  water 
into  the  mines  and  by  pumping  brine  to  the  surface.  The 
suggested  method  of  gasifying  coal  underground  by  a 
controlled  air  supply  and  of  withdrawing  only  the  gas 
produced  at  the  surface  is  very  similar  in  principle,  and 
the  difficulties  ought  not  to  be  insuperable.  The  plan,  in 
fact,  has  great  possibilities,  and  the  writer  would  not  be 
surprised  if  within  fifty  years  we  are  working  such  a  system 
of  underground  gasification  of  our  coal  reserves  upon  a 
very  large  scale.  If  this  forecast  should  prove  correct,  the 
problems  connected  with  our  present  system  of  mining  coal 
by  hand  labour  will  all  be  solved  by  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  underground  worker  from  the  industry. 

To  summarise,  the  writer  considers  that  it  is  essential 
for  the  restoration  of  prosperity  to  the  industry  that  the 
numbers  dependent  upon  coal-mining  shall  be  reduced  by 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons,  and  that  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  the  existing  number  of  mines  shall 
be  closed  down  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

The  problem  of  utilising  the  waste  fuel  left  under¬ 
ground  and  the  coal  seams  which  have  never  been  worked 
in  these  old  pits  may  be  solved  by  the  gasification  of  the 
coal  in  situ,  and  experiments  directed  towards  this  system 
of  releasing  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  should  at  once  be 
undertaken  by  the  Fuel  Research  Board  or  by  one  of  the 
local  associations  of  colliery  owners. 


THE  NAVY  ON  “ACTIVE  SERVICE” 

By  Archibald  Hurd 

The  General  Strike  was  a  general  fiasco  so  far  as  the 

“general  staff”  of  Trade  Unionism  was  concerned.  It 
had  been  preparing  its  plans  for  many  months  in  advance, 
and  it  was  even  claimed  that  it  was  more  competent  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  the  country  than  the  duly 
constituted  authorities.  When  the  coal  crisis  came  to  a 
head  at  the  end  of  April,  it  proclaimed  that  it  intended  to 
hold  the  country  to  ransom  by  calling  out  the  “  shock 
forces.”  Directions  were  given  withdrawing  the  most 
essential  labour — all  transport  by  land  and  sea  was  to  be 
stopped,^  no  coal  was  to  be  moved,  electric  power  stations, 
as  well  as  gas  works  supplying  industrial  power  were  to 
be  shut  down,  building  operations,  except  artizan  house 
building,  were  to  cease,  and  even  newspapers  were  not  to 
be  published,  and  the  iron  and  steel  trades  were  to  be 
reduced  to  idleness.  The  General  Council  stated  that,  as 
an  act  of  grace,  they  would  make  arrangements  so  that  the 
forty-five  million  inhabitants  of  this  island  might  not  abso¬ 
lutely  starve  in  the  short  interval  which  might  elapse  before 
the  Government  realised  that  it  had  no  alternative  but  to 
capitulate. 

When  the  order  went  forth  on  May  ist  directing  the 
affiliated  unions,  in  disregard  of  all  legal  contracts  of  ser¬ 
vice,  to  call  out  their  members,  no  doubt  was  entertained 
that  the  scheme,  so  carefully  elaborated  in  all  its  details, 
would  prove  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  boasts  so 
often  uttered,  that  when  the  hour  struck  justifying  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  a  general  strike  being  put  to  the  test,  events 
would  show  that  organised  labour  throughout  the  country 
was  able  to  coerce  the  Government  to  do  its  will  as  inter- 

(i)  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson,  of  the  Seamen’s  and  Firemen’s  Union,  abso¬ 
lutely  declined  to  co-operate  in  this  scheme,  with  the  result  that,  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  the  General  Council,  shipping  generally  was  un¬ 
affected  by  the  strike.  The  seamen  were  loyal  to  their  country  as  well  as 
to  their  leaders. 
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preted  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress.  In  France  and  other  countries,  where  recourse  to 
“direct  action”  had  been  tried,  defeat,  it  was  said,  had  been 
due  to  conscription,  enabling  all  the  most  essential  workers 
being  put  under  martial  law.  But  in  the  United  Kingdom 
no  such  machinery  existed.  Any  Government,  it  was  said, 
which  employed  the  voluntarily  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  in  such  a  struggle  as  was  being 
entered  upon,  would  run  grave  risks,  and,  in  any  event, 
the  numbers  of  these  forces  instantly  available  would  be  so 
small  in  relation  to  the  hosts  of  strikers  that  their  influence 
on  the  course  of  events  would  be  negligible. 

The  outstanding  reflections  which  the  failure  of  the 
General  Strike  suggest  are — first,  the  incapacity  of  those 
who  drew  up  the  plans  which  were  thought  to  offer  a  com¬ 
plete  assurance  of  success — providing,  in  effect,  an  alter¬ 
native  government;  secondly,  the  pathetic  loyalty  to  their 
misguided  leaders  which  the  mass  of  Trade  Unionists 
exhibited,  preserving,  as  a  rule,  complete  good  temper  and 
good  conduct  under  the  ordeal;  thirdly,  the  stout  heart 
and  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  State  which 
ordinary  men  and  women  displayed  in  volunteering  for 
service;  and  fourthly,  the  vital,  though  inconspicuous  part 
in  the  exposure  of  the  folly  of  the  General  Council,  which 
was  taken  by  the  Navy,  more  conspicuously  even  than  the 
other  two  fighting  services.  When  the  finishing  touches 
were  being  put  to  the  scheme,  “  the  general  staff  ”  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  considered  the  extent  to  which 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  if  called  upon  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  could  interfere  with  what  was  regarded  as  the  in¬ 
evitable  march  of  events.  The  wilder  spirits,  as  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  speeches  on  the  platforms 
revealed,  hoped  that  Ministers  would  at  once  place  the 
nation  under  martial  law,  and  that,  setting  aside  the  police, 
soldiers  and  airmen  would  be  called  upon  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  possibly  even  using  their  arms,  with  the 
result  that  passions  would  be  roused  and  the  seeds  of  a 
revolution  sown.  That  was  the  conception  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  avowed  Communists  and  their  allies, 
and  it  was  in  the  hope  that  a  parade  of  force  would  at  once 
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be  made  that  the  extremists  in  the  Socialist  ranks,  who 
had  been  conducting  a  subversive  propaganda  among  the 
men  of  the  fighting  services,  pressed  the  plan  of  the 
general  strike  on  the  General  Council.  As  a  last  resort, 
it  was  conceded  that  bodies  of  naval  men  might  be  landed 
from  the  small  number  of  ships  now  maintained  in  home 
waters,  for  it  is  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  outer  seas 
that  the  majority  of  officers  and  men  are  serving. 
But  before  the  Government  determined,  in  desperation, 
on  such  a  step,  the  die,  it  was  confidently  assumed,  would 
have  been  cast,  and  the  decision  would  merely  exacerbate 
the  strikers  and  hasten  the  end — the  complete  vindication 
of  the  hopes  of  the  General  Council  which,  even  if  a  revo¬ 
lution  had  not  by  that  time  begun,  would  proceed  to 
impose  its  will  on  the  Government,  insisting  on  the  coal 
industry  being  nationalised  as  the  first  stage  in  the  setting 
up  of  “the  New  Social  Order.” 

When  the  General  Strike  was  declared,  the  plans  of  the 
General  Council  were  exposed  as  defective.  The 
“  staff  work  ”  proved  deplorably  inefficient.  It  was 
initially  a  reflection  on  its  mentality  that  it  forgot  that  a 
successful  general  strike  in  a  country  with  about  30,000,000 
people  existing  on  overseas  food  and  making  their  living 
by  working  on  overseas  supplies  of  raw  materials,  in¬ 
volved  the  break-up  of  the  most  delicately  adjusted 
economic  organisation  with  world-wide  ramifications,  and 
eventual  starvation  even  for  the  strikers.  This  petty 
“  Soviet  ”  had  nothing  to  put  in  the  place  of  this  organisa¬ 
tion  which  would  satisfy  the  capitalist  countries  on  which 
we  depend  for  our  major  needs,  for  these  people  overseas 
would  demand  payment  for  their  goods,  and  we  should 
have  had  none  to  offer.  But  these  men  overlooked  other 
considerations.  While  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
claim  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  good  services  of  the 
Navy,  the  General  Strike  might  have  succeeded,  it  is  de¬ 
monstrable  that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  sea  service 
saved  the  nation,  at  large,  from  the  full  effects  of  the 
disaster  to  which  the  General  Council,  in  its  abysmal 
ignorance  and  over-vaunting  pride,  was  committed  on 
May  I  St.  While  the  “  general  staff  ”  of  Trade  Unionism, 
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of  which  so  much  had  been  heard,  was  exposed  as  woefully 
inefficient,  the  capacity  of  the  Naval  Staff  was  con¬ 
spicuously  proved. 

Tribute  has  been  paid  on  all  hands  to  the  volunteers 
who  came  forward  and  enabled  the  transport  services  on 
land — the  railways,  ’buses  and  trams — to  be  resumed  on 
a  steadily  rising  scale  of  efficiency.  But  this  patriotism 
might  have  proved  unavailing  had  not  the  “  handymen  ” 
of  the  Navy  been  available.  When  a  few  years  before 
the  war  the  Navy  Staff  was  co-ordinated  by  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
foundations  were  laid  of  the  present  organisation,  neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  can  have  had  any  premonition  that 
the  day  would  come  when  the  various  branches  of  this 
organisation  would  be  required  to  prepare  plans  to  enable 
the  sea  service  to  play  an  essential  part  in  sustaining  the 
nation  in  such  an  emergency  as  a  general  strike.  But 
that  is  the  development  which  occurred  when  “  this  wrong¬ 
ful  act”  was  on  the  eve  of  being  carried  out.  The  Naval 
Staff  set  to  work  to  consider  how  the  exiguous  resources 
of  men  and  ships  at  its  command  could  be  utilised  to  the 
best  advantage  in  what  the  more  intemperate  Socialist 
leaders  had  described  as  “  a  war.”  It  was  a  struggle  of 
quite  a  different  character  from  any  in  which  the  Navy, 
trained  for  sea  service,  had  hitherto  taken  any  part.  In 
all  quarters  of  the  world  it  had  in  the  past  put  ashore 
naval  brigades  for  the  defence  of  British  interests  or  the 
protection  of  British  lives,  but  the  General  Strike,  when 
the  welfare  of  the  population  of  this  densely  populated 
homeland  was  in  danger,  constituted  a  unique  opportunity 
of  service.  The  responsible  officers  placed  the  fullest 
confidence  in  all  ranks  and  ratings  exhibiting  under  these 
unfamiliar  conditions  the  same  adaptability  as  they  had 
displayed  in  incidental  operations  overseas.  That  con¬ 
fidence  was  fully  justified  by  events.  The  Navy,  with 
such  limited  means  as  years  of  rigid  economy  had  left  it, 
took  up  its  new  burdens  promptly  and  cheerfully — 
carrying  supplies  of  yeast  in  order  that  the  population 
might  not  be  forced  to  eat  unleavened  bread,  organising 
the  distribution  of  petrol  on  the  Thames  so  that  ample 
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supplies  might  be  available  for  ’buses,  motor  cars  and 
lorries,  manning  power  stations  which  had  been  deserted 
by  their  normal  staffs,  operating  docks,  maintaining  cold 
storage  services,  and  performing  a  hundred  and  one  other 
duties  which  were  never  in  contemplation  when  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Navy  were  submitted  to  the  various 
courses  of  training  in  the  arts  of  navigation  and  naval  war¬ 
fare.  In  every  situation,  “  the  handy-man  ”  triumphed, 
and  he  did  so  with  such  good  temper  that  he  aroused  no 
ill  feeling.  The  varied  and  unusual  experiences  which 
the  officers  and  men  were  called  upon  to  share  were 
accepted  in  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty,  not  to  any  section  of 
the  community,  but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Any  record 
of  the  failure  of  the  General  Strike  would  be  incomplete 
which  did  not  take  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Navy  adjusted  itself  to  the  situation  which  developed  at 
the  beginning  of  May  and  proved  that  the  existence  of  a 
force  of  well-disciplined  men  of  long  service,  accustomed 
to  extemporisation  in  fulfilling  the  Fleet’s  mission 
throughout  the  world,  stood  by  the  nation  when  its 
economic  existence  was  threatened. 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  General  Strike  was 
a  redistribution  of  such  naval  forces  as,  in  view  of  the 
world-wide  dispersal  of  the  Fleet,  could  be  instantly 
employed.  This  emergency  revealed  once  more  the 
mobility  of  naval  power,  and  the  element  of  surprise  which 
is  its  not  least  valuable  element,  for  ships  can  be  moved 
by  sea  without  attracting  much  attention,  as  is  the  case 
when  troops  are  transported  by  road  or  rail.  The  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Press,  curiously  enough,  contributed  to 
the  success  with  which  the  Naval  Staff  was  able  to  despatch 
naval  forces  to  various  points  on  the  coast  which  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  protect  and  to  land  men  to  perform 
other  duties  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  The 
extent  to  which  the  ships  of  the  Navy  were  utilised  in  the 
emergency  is  so  little  known  that  it  may  be  interesting  to 
give  in  brief  summary  such  particulars  of  the  movements 
as  it  has  since  been  possible  to  obtain.  Destroyers,  in 
the  first  place,  maintained  the  mail  service  across  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  battleship  Royal  Sovereign  was  at  once 
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ordered  to  Rosyth,  and  parties  were  landed  for  the 
protection  of  the  Royal  Dockyard  as  well  as  the  docks 
at  Leith  and  adjacent  places  on  the  East  Coast  of  Scot¬ 
land,  while  other  men  mounted  guard  over  the  Grange¬ 
mouth  Mining  Depot,  the  Invergordon  Naval  Depot,  and 
the  Crombie  and  Bandeath  Armament  Depots.  The 
battleship  War  spite,  the  battle  cruiser  Hood,  and  the 
cruiser  Comus,  were  sent  forthwith  to  the  Clyde,  where 
most  trouble  was  to  be  anticipated,  men  being  told  off  to 
protect  oil  fuel  or  other  depots,  work  docks,  and  operate 
the  Hungryside  oil  fuel  pumping  station.  The  battle¬ 
ship  Ramillies,  accompanied  by  two  destroyers,  was 
ordered  to  Liverpool,  and  a  destroyer  passed  up  the  Man¬ 
chester  Canal.  From  the  cruisers  Enterprise,  Caledon 
and  Cleopatra  and  upwards  of  a  dozen  destroyers,  which 
were  despatched  to  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle,  the 
Humber,  Harwich,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Pembroke,  Swansea, 
Barrow,  and  other  ports,  men  were  sent  ashore  to  guard, 
and  in  some  cases  to  operate,  docks,  oil  fuel  depots,  and 
wireless  stations,  or  to  stand  by  volunteers  who  were 
engaged  in  unloading  food  from  incoming  ships.  Ports¬ 
mouth  Naval  Depot  provided  guards  for  all  vulnerable 
points  in  its  area,  while  Chatham  Naval  Depot  mobilised 
no  mean  force,  which  was  employed  in  protecting  oil  fuel 
depots  and  wireless  stations  on  the  coast;  one  body  of 
men  operated  the  Corporation’s  electrical  power  house 
at  Ipswich,  while  another  party,  which  had  been  sent  to 
Slough,  was  held  in  readiness  to  man  and  operate  the  light 
vessels  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  protection  was  also 
afforded  to  the  Compass  Observatory.  No  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  power  stations  in  the  Metropolitan  area  were 
taken  over  by  naval  ratings,  who  maintained  a  constant 
supply  of  electric  current  during  the  emergency. 

How  many  people,  as  they  ate  their  daily  bread  during 
the  strike,  realised  what  they  owed  to  the  activities  of  the 
Navy?  Yeast  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  a  civilised 
community,  and  it  is  produced  only  by  a  few  distilleries, 
mainly  in  Northern  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  since,  once 
made,  it  keeps  for  only  about  seven  days,  the  problem 
which  presented  itself  was  to  secure  its  prompt  distribu- 
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tion.  For  this  purpose  a  service  of  destroyers  was 
organised,  and  throughout  the  emergency  they  were 
engaged  in  carrying  yeast  to  convenient  centres  from 
which  it  could  be  supplied  to  bakers.  The  magazines  and 
shellrooms  in  the  destroyers  were  cleared,  and  day  by  day 
hampers,  each  containing  56  lb.  of  yeast,  were  placed  on 
board,  it  being  found  that  each  destroyer  could  carry 
21  tons  on  every  trip.  Soon  after  this  emergency  service 
had  been  established  250  tons  of  yeast  every  day  were 
being  carried  from  the  producing  distilleries  to  the  dis¬ 
tributing  areas  every  week.  When  it  is  recalled  that  from 
6  to  10  ounces  of  yeast  must  be  used  in  making  about 
ninety  4  lb.  loaves,  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the 
important  contribution  in  this  respect  which  the  Navy 
made  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  during  the 
General  Strike. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  were  also  called  upon 
to  assist  in  working  the  London  Docks,  through  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  food  of  the  Home  Counties  passes  day 
by  day.  The  Admiralty’s  original  commitment  in  this 
area  was  the  protection  and  operation  of  food  docks  only. 
When  the  time  came  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  over, 
in  addition,  other  duties,  such  as  the  protection  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  and  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  electrical  power.  The  Navy  also  accepted 
responsibility  for  manning  all  light  vessels  in  the  Port 
of  London,  an  operation  requiring  some  250  men.  In 
the  event  the  necessity  never  arose  for  calling  on  the  Navy 
to  carry  out  this  service,  but  all  arrangements  were  made 
to  do  so  at  short  notice  had  the  occasion  arisen.  Further 
commitments  actually  taken  over  were  the  manning  of  tugs 
for  towing  food  barges  up  the  river  and  the  provision  of 
armed  guards  for  the  tugs  manned  by  volunteers. 

Before  the  emergency  was  over  the  Navy  had  been 
required  to  work  lock  gates  and  bridges,  as  well 
as  guard  docks;  run  the  machinery  at  cold  stores, 
so  as  to  prevent  food  becoming  putrid ;  operate 
hydraulic  stations ;  provide  electrical  power ;  man 
grain  elevators,  as  well  as  switchboards  in  the  power 
stations ;  run  locomotives  in  the  docks  and  else- 
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where ;  and  organise  crews  for  tugs  and  motor  boats.  The 
Navy  became  the  “  general  servant  ”  of  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  feed  the  mammoth  population  of  London. 
Even  submarines  had  some  part  in  defeating  the  outbreak 
of  Sovietism.  The  use  to  which  they  were  put  is  of 
peculiar  interest.  One  of  the  strikers’  trump  cards  was  to 
cut  off  power  from  the  West  Ham  power  station  to  the 
Albert  Docks,  the  lock  gates  of  which  are  operated  by 
electrical  power.  Such  a  contingency  had,  fortunately, 
been  foreseen,  and  although  alternating  current  at 
440  volts  was  required  and  submarines  can  only  generate 
direct  current  at  220  volts,  power  and  light  were  duly  sup¬ 
plied,  and  the  lock  gates  were  operated  within  twenty 
minutes  from  the  time  when  the  West  Ham  station  was 
shut  down. 

Possibly  the  most  dramatic  service  which  the  Navy 
rendered  was  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  petrol  to 
the  London  area.  It  had  been  arranged  previous  to  the 
strike  that  the  Admiralty  would  accept  responsibility  for 
the  transport  of  petrol  by  water  from  the  great  depot  at 
Thameshaven  to  the  wharves  up  the  river.  The  monitor 
Marshal  Soult,  a  familiar  sight  in  the  Straits  of  Dover 
during  the  Great  War,  together  with  the  destroyer  Sham¬ 
rock  and  the  minesweeper  Yeovil,  were  assigned  to  this 
service,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  May  4th  the  scheme 
was  put  into  operation.  The  tugs  and  lighters  which  had 
been  deserted  by  their  crews  were  scattered  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  the  first  task  to  be  undertaken  was  to  find 
them  in  order  that  naval  ratings,  under  warrant  officers, 
might  be  put  on  board.  Very  speedily  this  transport  ser¬ 
vice  was  organised,  and  the  work  proceeded  expeditiously. 
Between  May  5th  and  May  17th  23,470  tons  of  petrol 
were  transported  up  the  Thames,  on  one  day  no  less 
than  3,300  tons  being  moved.  The  manner  in  which  the 
men  of  the  Navy  adapted  themselves  to  unfamiliar  con¬ 
ditions  was  not  a  little  remarkable.  It  had  always  been 
assumed  that  no  one  could  navigate  the  Thames  who  had 
not  got  special  expert  knowledge  and  was  not  fully 
acquainted  with  local  conditions.  Throughout  the  strike, 
nevertheless,  no  mishap  occurred ;  bridges  were  not  fouled, 
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piers  were  not  damaged,  and  barges  were  not  allowed  to 
get  adrift,  nor  was  any  man  injured.  Work  went  on  by  day 
and  by  night  without  intermission  and  without  untoward 
incident,  and  thus  the  London  area  obtained  the  supplies 
of  petrol  without  which  road  transport  by  motor  omnibus, 
motor  car  and  lorry,  could  not  have  been  maintained. 

Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the  Stationery 
Office  should  have  decided  that  its  printing  offices  shall  in 
future  be  “  open  houses.”  The  experience  of  the  Hydro- 
grapher’s  Department  at  the  Admiralty  supplies  the  fullest 
justification  of  this  decision,  even  if  the  disorganisation 
of  Parliamentary  business — the  attempt  to  put  the  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  out  of  action — were  not  a  sufficient 
explanation.  Charts  have  to  be  supplied  to  every  ship,  and 
the  supply  must  be  maintained  at  all  times.  This  is  a 
matter  of  safety  of  life,  as  well  as  national  property. 
When  the  printers  of  charts  went  on  strike  temporary 
arrangements  had,  therefore,  to  be  made.  The  period  of 
apprenticeship  in  this  branch  of  the  printing  trade  exceeds 
five  years  :  the  staff  of  the  Hydrographer’s  Department 
learnt  how  to  do  the  work  in  two  hours !  Charts  were 
thus  obtained  for  the  extra  ships  commissioned  in 
connection  with  the  strike.  But  the  difficulties  created  by 
the  shortage  of  coal  could  not  be  so  easily  surmounted. 
It  has  interfered  seriously  with  the  work  of  surveying  at 
sea,  so  essential  for  the  welfare  of  all  who  go  down  to  the 
“  great  waters  ”  in  ships.  These  duties  have  been 
carried  out,  but  officers  and  men  working  on  the  coast 
have  had  to  do  it  in  their  small  boats,  rendering  the  opera¬ 
tions  both  arduous  and  dangerous. 

Some  incidents  may  be  quoted  as  revealing  the  spirit  in 
which  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  unfamiliar  tasks,  but  tasks  for  which  their  varied 
training  so  admirably  fitted  them.  At  one  power  station 
a  party  arrived  consisting  of  a  leading  stoker  and  six 
stokers.  The  manager,  surprised  at  the  small  number  of 
men,  held  up  his  hands  in  despair.  “Goodness  me,”  he 
exclaimed,  “we’ve  sixty  men  here  normally,  working  in 
three  shifts  of  twenty.”  “Well,  that’s  all  right,  sir,” 
exclaimed  the  leading  stoker,  “  let’s  have  a  look 
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round,”  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  this  resource¬ 
ful  representative  of  the  tradition  of  the  Navy 
returned  to  the  little  group  of  stokers  who  were 
standing  by.  “  ’Ere,”  he  called  out,  “  three  of  you 
go  and  put  your  boiler  suits  on ;  the  rest  can  go ;  you  won’t 
be  wanted.”  On  another  occasion  the  coxswain  of  a  har¬ 
bour  launch,  not  unconscious  of  the  uniform  he  wore,  went 
alongside  a  coal  lighter  and  demanded  “  a  ton  of  coal  in 
the  name  of  the  King.”  The  Navy  men  were  thorough, 
whatever  the  job  to  which  they  were  set;  they  refused  to 
be  defeated  by  difficulties,  and  in  all  conditions  preserved 
imperturbable  good,  temper.  In  some  situations  they 
proved  their  inexperience.  The  story  is  told  of  a  police 
inspector  who,  in  commenting  on  the  work  of  some  naval 
men,  remarked  that  they  made  “  good  specials,  but,”  he 
added,  “  there  are  one  or  two  things  they  have  got  to  learn. 
For  instance,  they  do  not  understand  using  a  truncheon; 
they’re  too  inclined  to  follow  through  !  ”  An  anecdote, 
coming  from  Chatham,  indicates  the  attitude  towards  “  the 
wrongful  act  ”  of  the  General  Council  of  the  men  who  had 
sworn  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  A  man  was  seen  to 
“  fall  out  ”  of  a  door  of  a  Government  building,  pick  him¬ 
self  up  in  some  haste,  and  run  away.  When  asked  what 
the  meaning  was  of  this  hurried  movement,  two  men  wear¬ 
ing  His  Majesty’s  uniform  explained,  “  That  was  a  young 
feller,  sir,  who  was  sent  down  from  London  to  tell  us  to 
strike.  So  we  struck!’ 

The  manner  in  which  the  Navy  co-operated  in  defeating 
the  General  Strike  illustrates  a  consideration  which  is  often 
overlooked  when  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  in  times  of 
peace  is  criticised.  It  exists  for  war,  but  it  is  always  on 
active  service,  performing  in  all  parts  of  the  world  essential 
functions.  It  is  not  merely  one  of  the  bonds  of  Empire 
and  the  supporter  of  British  prestige,  but  it  is  also  one 
of  the  most  important  agents  of  liberal  civilisation.  The 
popular  idea  that  ships  on  foreign  stations  merely  “  stand 
by”  in  case  an  emergency  should  arise  affecting  British 
life  or  property  is  one  of  those  delusions  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eradicate.  The  nation,  as  well  as  the  British 
peoples  overseas,  are  duly  impressed  when  a  British 
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squadron,  such  as  that  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Frederick  Field,  makes  a  circuit  of  the  globe,  visiting 
ports,  British  and  foreign  and  large  and  small,  but  there 
is  a  widespread  failure  to  realise  that  the  Navy  is  always 
on  active  service.  Sir  Alan  Burgoyne,  M.P.,  has  recently 
had  something  to  say  on  this  matter  : — 

Slave-trading  would  to-day  still  be  a  blot  on  civilisation  but  for  the 
Navy’s  effective  work  in  its  suppression,  and  it  will  surprise  many  to  learn 
that  much  work  is  still  necessarily  carried  on  to  keep  it  under  control. 
Gun-running,  piracy,  and  fishery  protection  are  all  problems  within  the 
sphere  of  naval  influence — matters  of  world-wide  importance,  dealt  with 
effectively  by  the  ubiquitous  units  of  our  fleet.  Visits  to  outlying  islands, 
far  off  the  track  of  merchantmen,  administrative  difficulties  of  small  posses¬ 
sions  out  of  touch  with  authoritative  influences,  assistance  urgently  sought 
for  shipwrecked  crews  or  castaways,  all  these  and  many  other  duties  are 
gladly  undertaken  by  the  fleet,  the  effective  outcome  of  which  would  be 
reduced  largely  if  it  were  known  and  accepted  that  the  Navy  were  a 
declining  and  obsolescent  force. 

On  the  scientific  side  the  British  Navy  may  claim  to  have  contributed  a 
lion’s  share,  indeed,  to  our  modern  depth  of  knowledge;  its  specialised 
branches  have  done  more  than  any  others  to  survey  coasts  and  sound  the 
ocean  bottoms,  whilst  the  amount  of  assistance  rendered  in  scientific 
expeditions,  and  to  the  essential  features  of  astronomy  and  meteorology, 
cannot  adequately  be  estimated. 

On  the  purely  moral  and  civilising  side  of  the  naval  services,  the  constant 
visits  here,  there  and  everywhere,  frequently  unpremeditated,  by  isolated 
units  of  our  distant  squadrons,  or  by  gunboats  or  survey  ships,  are  matters 
of  no  little  importance  where  our  national  standing  is  concerned.  Those 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  individual  units  of  our  Navy  and 
those  of  foreign  countries  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  smart, 
manly  appearance  of  British  crews,  the  rigid  and  yet  unforced  discipline 
of  the  general  routine,  the  excellent  behaviour  and  splendid  demeanour  of 
both  officers  and  men  when  ashore.  I  cast  no  reflections  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  vessels  and  personnel  of  other  nations,  but  there  is  a  certain  “  some¬ 
thing  ”  that  has  ever  made  the  visits  of  British  men-o’-war  a  subject  of 
deep  appreciation  and  constant  eulogistic  praise,  whatsoever  the  country 
or  people  visited.* 

Neither  piracy,  slavery,  nor  gun-running  has  yet  been 
abolished;  the  Navy  is  still  engaged  in  fighting  these  evils 
in  China  waters,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
One  recent  incident  illustrates  the  kind  of  work  which  the 
Navy  is  continually  doing.  A  British  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  the  crew,  in  the  ship’s 
boat,  making  for  Muscat.  On  the  way  they  landed  on  the 
island  of  Masseira  for  water  and  were  murdered,  not  a  man 

(i)  Brassey's  Naval  and  Shipping  Annual,  1926. 
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surviving.  Some  weeks  elapsed  before  rumours  reached 
Muscat  of  this  atrocity.  A  man-of-war  was  immediately 
despatched  with  the  Political  Resident,  but  the  murderers 
had,  for  the  time,  successfully  covered  up  their  tracks.  It 
was  not  until  some  time  later  that  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
was  forged,  which  resulted  in  ten  natives  from  the  main¬ 
land  adjacent  to  Masseira  being  arrested  and  nine  of  them 
after  trial  being  executed,  one  man  committing  suicide  by 
drowning.  The  meting  out  of  justice  in  this  case  had  a 
salutary  effect.  When  later  on  a  German  ship  went  ashore 
in  this  vicinity,  and  the  crew,  crowded  in  the  ship’s  boats, 
offered  the  natives  a  reward  for  food  and  other  necessities 
with  which  they  had  been  supplied  it  was  refused.  The 
natives  explained  that  on  a  previous  occasion,  when  a  ship 
had  been  wrecked,  nine  natives  had  been  shot  for  putting 
the  crew  to  death.  The  result  was  that  these  distressed 
German  seamen  were  treated  with  every  consideration  and 
eventually  reached  Muscat  in  safety. 

During  the  pearling  season  in  the  Persian  Gulf  it  is 
always  necessary  for  one  of  His  Majesty’s  ships  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  to  check  piracy.  Moreover,  although  slave¬ 
owning  is  illegal,  it  is  still  practised  in  these  as  well  as 
other  waters,  and  from  time  to  time  extensive  operations 
have  to  be  undertaken  to  check  it.  Men  and  women  of 
kindly  outlook  on  life  who  sometimes  protest  against  the 
very  existence  of  the  Navy  would  be  less  vehement  in  the 
expression  of  their  feelings  if  they  realised  the  services 
to  civilisation  which  the  Navy  is  continually  rendering. 
Would  they  have  such  salvage  work  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  as  the  following  incident  illustrates,  arrested.^ 
An  officer  who  has  seen  service  in  East  Indian  waters 
has  recounted  that  when  five  African  slaves  were  rescued 
one  of  them  who  had  previously  made  several  attempts 
to  escape  was  found  to  have  heavy  iron  anklets  on  his  legs, 
riveted  there  by  his  master.  How  the  man  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  escaping  forms  a  pathetic  picture  of  deter¬ 
mination  and  resource.  He  secured  some  reeds  and 
improvised  a  little  raft,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  swam 
out  to  the  British  man-of-war  over  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  shore,  through  water  infested  by  sharks.  He  arrived 
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alongside  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  quartermaster, 
hearing  his  cries,  pulled  him  out  of  the  water,  his  leg  irons 
were  sawn  off  by  the  ship’s  carpenter,  and  on  arrival  at 
Muscat  he  became  a  free  man. 

British  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  world  look  to  the  Navy 
for  protection,  as  was  shown  during  the  revolution  in 
Persia,  when  the  lives  of  Europeans  at  Shariz  were 
threatened.  Prompt  action  for  their  protection  was  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  only  troops  available  were  a  few  Indian 
soldiers  at  Bushire  and  Bahrein.  These  men  were  with¬ 
drawn  to  deal  with  the  emergency  at  Shariz,  their  place 
being  taken  by  bluejackets  until  reinforcements  could  be 
sent  from  India;  and,  in  the  meantime,  this  small  detach¬ 
ment  of  Indian  troops,  supported  by  a  Maxim  gun 
furnished  by  the  Sphinx,  under  a  naval  lieutenant, 
assembled  outside  Bushire.  Late  on  a  Sunday  night  in 
July,  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  this  little  force  started 
on  its  march,  the  few  mules  which  it  had  been  possible  to 
secure  being  laden  with  ammunition,  stores,  and  water,  for 
the  first  stages  of  the  journey  lay  through  a  country  where 
only  brackish  water  could  be  obtained.  For  a  period  of 
over  seven  days,  in  intense  heat,  the  party  pursued  its 
way  to  Shariz.  The  march  was  a  triumph  of  endurance. 
It  was  done  during  the  height  of  a  Persian  summer,  and 
over  about  180  miles  of  rough,  unbroken,  and  moun¬ 
tainous  country.  Each  member  of  the  force  had  to  carry 
his  full  kit,  rifle  and  ammunition,  for  the  party  was  open 
to  snipers  most  of  the  way.  Lord  Curzon  has  referred  to 
the  Bushire-Shariz  caravan  route  as  a  series  of  rocky 
inclines  comparable  to  ladders,  accessible  to  no  baggage 
animals  except  mules  and  donkeys,  and  constituting  in 
their  succession  and  severity  “  the  roughest  and  least  pro¬ 
pitious  highway  of  traffic  in  the  world.”  What  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  Europeans  in  Shariz  if  a  British 
ship-of-war  had  not  been  at  hand  to  succour  them? 

It  is  not  only  in  the  Persian  Gulf  that  the  British  Navy 
is  always  on  active  service,  as  recent  events  in  Chinese 
waters  have  shown.  The  campaign  against  piracy  has  to 
be  prosecuted  in  and  out  of  season  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Not  so  long  ago  300  well-armed  pirates,  with  launches  to 
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enable  them  to  carry  out  their  nefarious  operations  swiftly 
and  secretly,  were  reported  to  be  at  Whampoa,  a  small 
town  up  the  Wantung  Junction.  With  the  co-operation  of 
the  only  Chinese  authority  which  existed  in  the  area  a 
combined  sweep  was  organised  in  which  Royal  Naval  gun¬ 
boats  were  to  co-operate.  The  doom  of  the  pirates  seemed 
assured,  when  early  one  morning  the  Tarantula^  the  Moor¬ 
hen,  and  the  Robin  were  in  position  at  the  exits,  with  three 
armed  launches  disposed  so  as  to  prevent  all  chances  of 
escape.  The  failure  of  these  plans  illustrates  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  the  Navy  is  frequently  confronted  in 
preserving  the  freedom  of  navigation.  In  this  instance, 
it  was  afterwards  learnt,  a  Chinese  subordinate  officer  had 
landed  some  soldiers  on  the  previous  evening.  Finding 
four  pirate  launches,  together  with  some  junks  and  about 
300  pirates  awaiting  him,  he  had  refrained  from  an 
attack,  subsequently  stating  that  “the  pirates  were  too 
strong.”  As  events  were  to  show,  this  action  had  given 
these  desperadoes  warning,  and  all  that  remained  was  to 
make  a  demonstration  against  the  lawless  population  in 
neighbouring  creeks  and  teach  them  a  lesson.  The 
Moorhen,  in  fact,  seized  one  junk  containing  a  box  of 
money  intended  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
together  with  correspondence  throwing  light  upon  the 
piratical  operations  which  were  being  carried  out.  Those 
of  us  who  live  in  comparative  peace  in  this  island  country 
can  form  no  conception  of  the  emergencies  which  are 
repeatedly  arising  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Chinese  waters, 
and  elsewhere  when  the  intervention  of  the  ships  of  the 
Royal  Navy  is  essential  if  merchant  vessels  under  British 
and  foreign  flags  are  to  proceed  on  their  lawful  occasions. 

It  is  a  pestilential  error  to  regard  the  Navy  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  war  and  nothing  else.  It  exists  to  preserve  the 
peace,  not  only  by  sea,  but  on  land  whenever  trouble 
arises  with  which  the  Navy,  in  its  infinite  adaptability,  can 
cope.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  money  which  is 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Fleet  resembles  the 
premiums  which  are  paid  by  those  who  take  out  insurance 
policies  against  the  hazards  of  life.  The  parallel  is  not 
complete,  because,  however  much  money  may  be  invested 
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in  an  insurance  policy,  life  cannot  be  prolonged,  fires 
cannot  be  prevented,  and  burglars  cannot  be  checked.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  supporting  a  fleet  we  not  only  insure  the 
inviolability  of  our  shores  and  the  safety  of  our  supplies 
of  ocean-borne  food  and  raw  materials,  as  well  as  the 
security  of  a  whole  Empire,  but  the  Navy  acts  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  force,  as  well  as  an  educative  force.  It  not  only 
fights,  if  the  emergency  demands  its  intervention  on  a 
grand  scale,  but  it  prevents  war,  besides  supporting  from 
day  to  day  liberal  civilisation  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
putting  down  slavery,  piracy,  and  gun-running,  and 
assuring  to  all  and  sundry  the  peaceful  use  of  the  seas  for 
business  or  pleasure.  The  value  of  sea  power,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Navy,  was  demonstrated  during  the  Great 
War,  for  if  our  sea  communications  had  been  effectively 
interrupted  the  Allied  cause  must  have  suffered  defeat,  and 
this  country  would  have  fallen  under  the  heel  of 
Prussianism.  But  the  Navy  is  always  on  “  active  service,” 
and,  as  the  General  Strike  has  once  more  illustrated,  no 
great  national  emergency  ever  arises  in  which  it  has  not 
some  part  to  play  “  in  the  way  that  they  have  in  the  Navy,” 
resourcefully,  efficiently,  and  with  imperturbable  good 
temper. 


THE  DISCUSSIONS  ON  DISARMAMENT 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

In  considering  the  question  of  disarmament  it  is  always 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  Committee,  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject,  was  not  intended  to  come  to  any  definite 
conclusion.  Its  task,  to  quote  a  semi-official  statement,  was 
clearly  defined  by  a  resolution  of  the  Council,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  exchange  of  views  on  a  list  of  questions  submitted 
to  the  Committee,  dealing  with  the  principles  and  practice 
upon  which  ultimate  agreements  might  be  based.  The 
same  resolution  indicated  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
refer  the  military  and  economic  aspects  of  the  question  to 
two  technical  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Those  who  looked  for  quick  results — Americans  often 
complain  that  the  League  does  nothing  but  engage  in 
academic  discussions — were  disappointed  that  the  prepara¬ 
tory  conference  did  not  produce  a  cut-and-dried  scheme. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Preparatory  Committee  went 
further  than  was  expected  at  Geneva,  for  it  took  one  or 
two  important  decisions  and  gave  a  more  precise  definition 
to  some  of  the  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  sub-com¬ 
mittees,  which  received  most  useful  directions  as  to  the 
lines  on  which  discussion  should  proceed.  The  Committee 
had  in  the  first  place  to  decide  what  was  meant  by  the 
term  “  armaments,”  and  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  article  in 
The  Fortnightly  Review  in  February,  the  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  Council  in  December  last  suggested  the 
extraordinary  difficulty  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  what 
to  the  uninitiated  might  appear  to  be  a  simple  issue.  The 
necessity  for  a  definition  of  armaments  raised  from  the 
very  beginning  the  sharpest  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  British  and  French  points  of  view  on  the  whole  problem 
of  disarmament.  This  difference  of  opinion  ran  like  a 
thread  through  all  the  discussions  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee.  The  crux  of  the  matter,  as  in  December, 
was  the  French  demand  for  an  investigation  into  the 
potential  war  strength  of  the  different  nations.  Lord 
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Cecil  pointed  out  during  the  Council  discussions  on  the 
subject  that  this  could  lead  to  no  practical  result  because  it 
was  impossible  by  any  procedure  of  international  law  to 
limit  the  economic  and  industrial  resources  of  a  country. 
Such  an  enquiry  would  be  endless,  and  might  well  lead  to 
dangerous  frictions  between  the  various  nations  concerned. 

Lord  Cecil  was  obliged,  however,  to  go  some  way  to 
meet  the  French  view  in  the  debate  which  was  carried  on 
with  so  much  spirit  between  him  and  M.  Paul  Boncour. 
He  had,  in  effect,  to  admit  that  the  French  point  of  view 
was  not  altogether  unreasonable,  and  that  if  some  limit 
could  be  placed  on  the  investigation  into  the  potential  war 
strength  of  a  country  the  task  might  be  productive  of  some 
good  result.  The  British  thesis  had  up  to  this  time  been 
a  quite  simple  one,  that  a  reduction  of  armaments  would 
in  itself  give  increased  security  by  rendering  nations  less 
liable  to  attack  one  another,  and  that  this  reduction  should 
be  limited  to  standing  armies  and  their  reserves  and 
equipments. 

As  Mr.  P.  J.  Noel  Baker  has  well  put  it  in  an  article 
which  he  wrote  for  the  year  book  Euro-pa:  “  The  covenant 
of  the  League  was  only  intended  to  work  in  a  world  that 
had  been  disarmed.  It  was  never  imagined  by  those  who 
drew  it  up  that  it  could  prevent  another  world-war  if  inter¬ 
national  society  were  distracted  by  the  same  kind  of  com¬ 
petitive  preparation  for  war  which  did  so  much  to  cause  the 
cataclysm  of  1914.  On  the  contrary,  its  authors  held  that 
a  reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments  would  not  only 
in  itself  remove  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  of  all  causes  of 
fear,  of  distrust,  and  of  suspicion  between  peoples,  but 
that  it  would  also  affect,  and  affect  profoundly,  the 
psychology  of  the  vast  mass  of  all  the  nations  who  are 
members  of  the  League.”  This  quotation  is  a  good 
summary  of  the  British  point  of  view  which  was  so  ably 
argued  by  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  before  the  Assembly 
of  the  League.  M.  Herriot,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
that  no  substantial  reduction  of  armaments  could  be 
expected  without  an  adequate  sense  of  security.  M. 
Boncour  argued  in  the  same  terms,  and  it  is  quite  useless 
to  expect  the  French  to  agree  to  any  measure  of  disarma- 
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ment  before  they  have  obtained  the  security  which  they 
consider  necessary.  As  the  Temps  said  in  a  leading 
article  on  security  and  disarmament :  “  Those  who 

believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to  compel  France  to  disarm 
before  her  security  is  fully  assured  deceive  themselves 
badly.” 

The  Disarmament  Commission,  however,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  conclusion  with  the  assent  of  the  French  that 
if  disarmaments  were  to  be  reduced  the  reduction  must 
apply  to  existing  armaments,  and  could  not  be  extended 
to  what  are  called  the  potential  factors  of  war.  More¬ 
over,  since  the  discussion  would  otherwise  be  endless, 
the  French  were  obliged  to  admit  that  in  estimating  the 
war  strength  of  different  countries,  there  must  be  some 
limit  to  the  debate.  Thus  a  real  advance  was  made 
towards  agreement.  The  British  experts  accepted  the 
thesis  that  superiority  in  railways,  leading  to  more  rapid 
mobilisation,  more  efficient  industrial  development,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  its  turn  a  more  rapid  conversion  from  peace  to 
war  industries,  and  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  are  all  matters 
that  can  be  weighed  in  the  balance.  But  unknown  factors 
must  always  remain.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to 
compare  moral  and  psychological  factors;  but  it  is  possible 
to  compare  the  advantage  in  military  efficiency  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  long  term  service  with  a  compulsory  short  term 
service,  and  what  the  military  experts  are  now  trying  to 
do  is  to  reach  some  conclusion  on  questions  of  this  kind. 
The  points  which  have  been  referred  for  examination  to 
the  Military  Committee  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  deal 
with,  as  discussion  in  the  committee  has  proved.  Who 
would  care,  for  instance,  to  have  to  solve  the  following 
riddles?  (i)  Admitting  the  possibility  of  limiting  military 
forces  at  present  existing  or  capable  of  immediate  use 
without  preliminary  mobilisation  measures,  what  are  the 
definite  forces  to  be  defined  ?  (2)  What  are  the  standards 

by  which  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  military,  naval,  or 
air  armaments  of  one  country  against  those  of  another? 
(3)  As  armaments  cannot  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
mathematical  considerations  alone,  how  far  are  armaments 
affected  by  such  factors  as  population,  resources, 
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geographical  situation,  length  and  character  of  communi¬ 
cations,  vulnerability  of  frontiers,  and  the  time  required  to 
transform  peace  armaments  into  war  armaments? 

Both  sub-committees,  military  and  technical,  are  asked 
their  view  as  to  regional  disarmament,  and  to  solve  the 
problem  what  region  should  be  considered  proper  for  this 
purpose  if,  in  their  view,  general  disarmament  is  not 
possible  at  present.  Various  questions  have  also  been 
submitted  to  the  Military  Committee  regarding  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  distinguishing  between  military  and  civil  aircraft, 
the  possibility  of  supervising  armaments,  and  the  problem 
raised  by  the  conversion  of  dye  and  chemical  factories 
to  the  making  of  the  most  horrible  forms  of  destruction. 

No  wonder  that  Lord  Cecil  and  other  delegates  em¬ 
phasised  the  fact  that  the  task  before  the  Disarmament 
Commission,  to  whom  the  sub-committees  are  to  report  on 
these  and  other  questions,  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
complexity,  and  that  to  hurry  unduly  before  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  prepared  would  be  to  take  serious  risks  of 
failure. 

Disarmament  is  really  a  moral  issue  depending  on  the 
enlightenment  of  public  opinion,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
solve  so  long  as  each  country  demands  guarantees  for 
security  and  refuses  to  disarm  so  long  as  there  are  any 
unknown  factors  in  superior  industrial  equipment  which, 
with  visible  forces  equal,  might  give  an  advantage  to 
another  country.  Here  the  eternal  fears  and  suspicions 
of  Continental  nations  cut  right  across  what  would  appear 
to  the  Britisher,  who  is  still  to  some  extent  divided  by 
the  sea  from  the  quarrels  of  his  neighbours,  a  compara¬ 
tively  simple  issue.  Progress  will  be  slow,  and  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  before  a  general  dis¬ 
armament  conference  can  meet  with  any  hope  of  success. 
But  what  can  be  put  on  record  is  that  the  chief  protagonists 
at  the  preparatory  conference.  Lord  Cecil,  M.  Boncour  and 
Count  Bernstorff,  all  agreed  that  a  real  advance  had  been 
made.  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  the  American  representative  at 
the  conference,  was  also  pleased  with  the  result  of  the 
conferences  as  far  it  went.  He  took  the  part  of  an  observer 
who  was  ready  to  offer  good  advice  and  to  express  his 
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approval  of  any  suggestion  which  he  thought  would  help 
towards  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  Mr.  Gibson 
made,  however,  a  valuable  suggestion  when  he  spoke  of  the 
possibility  of  regional  agreements  for  disarmament.  He 
did  not  mention  any  particular  region,  nor  did  he  come 
down  from  his  platform  of  a  detached  observer  to  enter 
into  detailed  argument.  His  whole  attitude  suggested  that 
the  United  States  did  not  desire  to  be  brought  into  too  close 
contact  with  European  questions,  and  that  America  was 
there  rather  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  general  idea  of 
disarmament  than  to  make  any  definite  or  practical  pro¬ 
posal.  This  attitude  of  aloofness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  impartial  way  in  which  Mr.  Gibson  treated 
the  questions  which  arose,  may  ultimately  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  conference.  For  if  a  deadlock  were  to  occur 
the  United  States  could  then  step  in  with  something  better 
than  mere  suggestions.  Lord  Cecil  declared  at  the  end  of 
the  discussion  in  the  conference  that  there  was  no  longer 
a  fundamental  difference  of  principle  between  the  British 
and  French  points  of  view.  To  some  of  his  friends  he 
seemed  to  go  too  far  in  meeting  the  French  point  of  view 
that  the  potential  factors  must  be  considered  before  there 
could  be  any  limitation  of  visible  peace  armaments  or 
mobilisable  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Cecil  might 
well  be  pleased  that  M.  Boncour  had- agreed  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments  could  apply  only  to  the  peace  strength 
of  armies,  although  in  arriving  at  this  strength  it  may  be 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  “  ultimate  factors  ”  as 
far  as  it  is  possible. 

I  met  Count  Bernstorff  before  he  left  Geneva,  and 
found  that  he  was  not  disappointed  at  the  slow  progress 
of  affairs.  He  thought  it  all  to  the  good  that  conversations 
between  the  representatives  of  so  many  countries  should 
have  taken  place,  and  pointed  out  that  the  various  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned  had  agreed  to  make  definite  proposals 
for  the  reduction  of  armaments.  To  this  he  attached  great 
importance.  The  German  view  is  that  the  reduction  of 
visible  armaments  should  take  place  at  once,  and  that  a 
comparison  of  all  the  other  potential  factors,  industrial  and 
economic,  should  be  made  afterwards.  They  think  that 
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the  French  fear  of  the  possible  military  advantage  that 
superior  industrial  efficiency  might  give  to  Germany  in  time 
of  war  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
French  were  able  to  invade  the  Ruhr  makes  the  Germans 
fear  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  French  would  be  able 
either  to  seize  or  destroy  all  their  factories  in  the  Rhineland 
which  are  capable  of  being  diverted  to  warlike  purposes, 
and  it  is  in  this  district  that  the  main  industries  of 
Germany  are  concentrated.  The  Germans  maintain  that 
as  they  have  no  heavy  guns  and  no  means  of  protecting  the 
Rhineland  from  invasion,  since  all  their  fortresses  have 
been  destroyed,  the  French  could  easily  walk  in,  for  the 
Reichswehr  would  be  unable  to  prevent  an  invasion. 
Moreover,  the  French  aeroplanes  could  be  all  over 
Germany  within  two  hours,  so  great  is  their  superiority  in 
number  and  striking  power.  Indeed,  the  Germans  at  the 
conference  and  in  the  Military  Committee  were  left 
wondering  at  the  nervous  excitability  of  the  French  as  to 
the  possibility  of  Germany  with  her  present  military  forces 
being  able  to  do  any  harm  to  France.  They  regard  their 
country  as  being  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  France,  which  in 
the  event  of  a  war  could  depend  on  support  from  Poland 
and  the  Little  Entente. 

At  the  same  time  Count  Bernstorff  and  the  German 
military  experts  realise  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  fears 
and  suspicions  of  the  French,  for  after  all  it  is  not  only 
the  present  that  the  French  are  thinking  of,  but  an 
unknown  future  in  which  Germany  may  be  armed  again, 
perhaps  not  with  heavy  guns  or  tanks,  but  with  some  even 
more  deadly  weapon  in  the  shape  of  poison  gas.  The 
German  experts  therefore  think  it  quite  proper  that  experts 
should  consider  the  value  of  many  of  the  potential  factors 
of  war.  I  gather  that  they  consider  it  quite  legitimate, 
for  instance,  that  the  value  of  a  long  term  of  voluntary 
service  should  be  compared  with  the  efficiency  of  the  short¬ 
term  conscription,  and  that  the  speed  with  which  various 
countries  can  mobilise  their  troops  should  be  taken  into 
account,  as  well  as  special  advantages  in  raw  material, 
such  as  iron  or  coal.  But  when  it  came  to  thq  proposal 
which  was  made  in  the  military  sub-committee  by  the 
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French  experts,  that  in  arriving  at  a  definition  of  what 
peace  armaments  meant  the  reserves  should  not  be  taken 
into  account,  while  on  the  other  hand  all  the  existing 
armed  forces  of  Germany,  including  her  policemen  and 
customs  guards,  should  be  included  in  her  effective  military 
strength,  then  indeed  the  German  experts  protested.  It 
seemed  to  them,  and  I  am  told  the  British  experts  took  the 
same  view,  that  the  reserves  of  any  army  were  an  effective 
part  of  its  strength.  On  this  and  on  some  other  points 
the  French,  supported  by  the  representative  of  the  smaller 
Powers  on  the  expert  committees,  really  appear  to  be 
taking  a  rather  unreasonable  line.  But  their  answer  is,  of 
course,  that  as  the  police  of  Germany,  and  even  the  volun¬ 
tary  organisations  which  have  been  started  for  assisting 
the  police  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  are  so  trained  as 
to  have  a  potential  military  value  they  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  German,  military  forces.  It  is  the  dread  of  some 
secret  and  hidden  reserve  of  military  strength  in  Germany 
that  moves  the  French  to  fear  when  they  argue  in  this 
fashion. 

The  real  competition  in  armament  at  present  is  not 
between  France  and  Germany,  but  between  France  and 
England,  for  it  is  the  British  who  are  compelled  to  build 
aeroplanes  in  order  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  equality 
with  the  French  bombing  squadrons.  Take  also  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  submarines.  The  British  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  consider  the  abolition  of  the  submarine  altogether  if  the 
other  Powers  would  give  it  up.  In  the  meantime  the 
British  Government  are  compelled  to  add  submarines  and 
light  cruisers  to  their  fleet,  because  no  agreement  can  be 
arrived  at  for  the  limitation  of  auxiliary  craft.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  United  States  are  not  altogether 
blameless  in  making  additions  to  their  fleet,  and  it 
has  become  one  of  the  real  scandals  of  international 
politics  that  countries  which  were  so  closely  united 
in  the  war  should  now  be  competing  with  one  another 
in  something  like  a  competitive  race  of  armaments.  How 
can  they  expect  the  smaller  European  nations  to  believe 
that  the  Great  Powers — for  Italy  is  also  building  ships  and 
aeroplanes — are  in  earnest  when  their  spokesmen  at 
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Geneva  talk  of  the  great  moral  issues  involved  in  disarma¬ 
ment?  When  Mr.  Gibson  suggested  that  a  beginning 
should  be  made  with  regional  disarmament  he  had  perhaps 
in  mind  this  competition  between  the  Great  Powers, 
England,  at  all  events,  would  gladly  discuss  with  any 
other  country  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  common 
reduction  of  aeroplanes,  submarines  and  auxiliary  craft. 
The  United  States  are  also  anxious  for  another  Naval 
Conference,  which  would  limit  auxiliary  naval  craft.  The 
difficulty  is  to  divide  the  naval  from  the  military  problem. 
But  the  idea  that  security  is  to  be  found  in  disarmament 
has  barely  begun  to  penetrate  the  Continental  mind. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  discussion  and  yet  more  discussion 
on  this  question,  for  what  has  to  be  done  is  to  convince 
the  nations  concerned  that  armaments  create  those  very 
fears  and  suspicions  which  are  the  cause  of  war,  and  that 
the  new  order  of  society  which  the  League  of  Nations  is 
meant  to  create,  with  its  appeal  to  reason  and  arbitration, 
cannot  exist  in  a  world  in  which  the  nations  are  armed  with 
every  form  of  offensive  weapon,  and  refuse  to  consider  the 
limitation  or  abolition  of  any  of  these  forms  of  destruction. 
There  was  some  interesting  talk  at  theconference’about  the 
possibility  of  checking  the  use  of  poison  gas  in  time  of 
war,  or  at  least  equalising  the  advantage  which  the  exist¬ 
ing  dye  and  chemical  factories  may  give  to  nations  in  time 
of  war  by  their  conversion  to  military  purposes.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  seemed  to  beat  the  air  because  there  is  no  possible 
doubt  that  once  a  nation  is  at  war  it  will  use  all  possible 
means  of  aggression  in  the  air  or  under  the  w^ater  to  destroy 
its  enemy.  It  is  impossible  to  put  any  limit  to  the  atroci¬ 
ties  of  war,  and  the  sooner  we  all  realise  this  the  better. 


SAAD  ZAGHLUL  PASHA 
By  Owen  Tweedy 

Before  the  days  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  before  the 
rise  to  international  political  power  of  the  United  States 
in  the  West  and  of  Japan  in  the  Far  East,  there  used  to 
exist  a  vague  and  inchoate  body  known  as  the  Concert  of 
Europe.  Its  conductors  have  been  of  all  nationalities — a 
Castlereagh,  a  Metternich,  a  Disraeli — but  the  orchestra 
used  only  to  be  assembled  in  times  of  stress,  when  it  was 
necessary  for  the  great  European  Powers  to  harmonise  for 
a  time,  often  against  their  wills,  in  order  to  drown  the  dis¬ 
cords  of  one,  who  possibly  had  been  a  colleague  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  symphony,  but  who,  at  the  moment,  was  attempting 
to  play  a  solo  either  too  loud  or  out  of  tune.  The  Concert 
of  Europe  has  been  merged  into  the  more  convenient  and 
more  stable  League  of  Nations,  but  the  fact  remains  that, 
in  the  new  order  of  things,  independent  soloists  are  as 
unpopular  and  as  unwanted  in  the  world  of  international 
•  politics  as  ever  they  were.  With  the  rise  of  world 
democracies  and  the  consequent  interdependence  of  all 
nations,  one  on  the  other,  which  have  led  to  the  movement 
towards  international  disarmament,  there  is  now  little  or  no 
sympathy  with  restless  soloists,  who  will  not  pitch  their  key 
in  a  range  even  approximately  akin  to  that  of  their 
colleagues. 

Zaghlul  Pasha  does  not  yet  realise  this  fact  in  the  minor 
orchestra,  in  which  he  has  been  elected  by  the  Egyptian 
people  to  perform.  He  persists  in  playing  only  to  the 
“gods”  in  the  gallery,  which  in  his  theatre  is  peopled  mainly 
by  his  own  countrymen;  and  he  appears  wilfully  and 
almost  defiantly  to  ignore  the  row  of  sober-minded 
European  critics,  who  are  keen  observers  of  his  perform¬ 
ance  from  the  stalls,  and  flagrantly  to  disregard  the  British 
baton,  which  at  the  moment  is  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Lloyd. 
The  British  High  Commissioner  has  just  rapped  sharply  on 
his  conductor’s  desk,  recalling  the  obstreperous  soloist  to 
his  senses  as  a  player.  This  is  the  second  reminder  which 
Zaghlul  Pasha  has  received  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
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months,  and  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  after  the 
recent  ultimatum,  delivered  by  Lord  Allenby  in  November 
1924,  indicates  a  strange  state  of  mind  in  the  great 
Egyptian  leader.  For  in  ways  he  is  great,  but  he  is  also 
very  old. 

Saad  Zaghlul  was  born  about  1850,  the  son  of  farmer 
parents  in  the  Nile  Delta.  He  is  thus  a  pure  Egyptian,  a 
fellah  (peasant),  a  fact  of  which  he  is  justly  proud  in  a 
world  of  political  Egyptians,  who  are  mostly  Turks,  Cir¬ 
cassians  or  Albanians.  But,  although  a  son  of  the  soil, 
he  early  left  his  provincial  home  and  came  to  Cairo,  and 
as  Sheikh  Saad-Allah  studied  theology  and  Mohamedan 
law  in  the  great  Moslem  university,  El  Azhar.  Once  he 
was  qualified,  he,  like  many  another  young  man  who  does 
not  find  sufficient  outlet  for  his  imagination  and  energy 
in  the  drudgery  of  the  first  stages  of  a  profession,  turned 
in  his  spare  time  to  dabble  in  journalism,  which  was  then 
in  its  infancy  in  Egypt.  He  quickly  attracted  public 
attention  both  as  an  eloquent  pleader  and  as  a  vivid  writer. 
It  is  said  of  him  by  his  own  countrymen  that  he  has  a 
tongue  of  gold,  a  pen  of  fire  and  an  eye  bright  as  the  stars, 
and  the  description,  though  Oriental  in  its  imagery,  is  not 
inaccurate  and  epitomises  the  secret  of  his  popularity  and 
success  among  Egyptians.  He  has  all  the  attributes  neces¬ 
sary  to  magnetise  the  politically  minded  Oriental. 

As  a  speaker  he  knows  the  value  with  fanatic  Moslem 
audiences  of  the  Koranic  phrase,  of  which  his  early 
training  at  El  Azhar  made  him  a  master;  he  is  witty,  as, 
indeed,  are  most  Egyptians ;  he  is  persuasive  and  inspiring, 
impulsive  and  combative.  His  writings  are  equally  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  for  similar  reasons,  to  the  Moslem  reader. 
To  supplement  these  accomplishments  he  is  in  his  old  age 
both  distinguished  and  remarkable  in  personal  appearance. 
He  is  very  tall,  carries  himself  well,  though  now  with  a 
definite  stoop,  and  is  spare  to  the  point  of  asceticism.  In 
feature  he  is  of  the  Mongol  type,  with  high  fiat  cheek-bones 
and  a  slightly  receding  forehead.  His  eye  is  still  clear 
and  animates  readily  either  with  temper  or  with  amusement 
— for  he  is  often  moody — and  he  has  a  sallow,  but  not  in 
the  least  swarthy,  complexion.  His  voice  is  pleasant  and 
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carries,  and  he  has  outwardly  engaging  and  courteous 
manners. 

His  personal  attributes  have  served  him  well  through  a 
long  and  hectic  career.  He  saw  the  departure  of  the 
spendthrift  Khedive  Ismail  to  exile  in  Italy,  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  turmoil  of  the  following  few  years,  which 
ended  in  the  military  dictatorship  and  revolt  of  Arabi 
Pasha.  His  share  in  the  agitation,  however,  had  warranted 
his  arrest,  and  in  1882  he  had  his  first  experience  of  deten¬ 
tion  in  Cairo  under  British  military  guard.  He  was  tried 
by  military  court,  and,  after  summary  punishment,  released 
to  pursue  his  normal  calling  as  a  lawyer,  in  which  sphere 
he  quickly  recovered  such  ground  as  he  had  lost  during 
his  lapse  into  agitation,  and  he  was  soon  singled  out  as  one 
of  the  rising  men  of  Egypt.  As  was  inevitable — for  in 
Egypt  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world  the  Bar  is  the 
great  political  recruiting  area — he  soon  drifted  into 
Egyptian  political  life.  But  in  those  days  Zaghlul  Pasha 
was  no  extremist. 

He  had  lost  his  first  wife  early  in  his  career,  and  in 
the  nineties  contracted  a  brilliant  and  highly  advantageous 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mustafa  Pasha  Fahmi,  one 
of  the  foremost  Egyptian  politicians  of  the  period  and  the 
friend  and  ally  of  Lord  Cromer  in  the  regeneration  of 
Egypt.  His  policy  for  his  country  was  one  of  cautious 
development,  both  material  and  political,  along  conserva¬ 
tive  lines,  and  he  quickly  enlisted  the  active  support  of  his 
brilliant  young  son-in-law,  who  had  already  shown  such 
aptitude  in  Government  work  as  in  due  course  to  secure 
for  him  promotion  to  Ministerial  rank. 

Compliments  from  Lord  Cromer  were  ever  hardly  won 
and  always  merited.  He  liked  and  admired  Zaghlul 
Pasha,  and  appreciated  his  originality  and  independence 
of  thought  and  his  constructive  and  administrative  ability ; 
and  when,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  long  mission  to  Egypt, 
the  great  pro-consul  delivered  a  public  speech  at  the  Cairo 
Opera  House,  he  singled  out  Zaghlul  Pasha  for  special 
reference,  applauding  the  initiative  which  he  had  already 
shown  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  recommending  him 
to  his  audience  as  a  worthy  guardian  of  their  best  interests. 
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In  those  far-away  days  Zaghlul  Pasha  had  helped  to 
found  a  new  political  party,  the  “Hizb  el  Omma”  (the 
Party  of  the  People),  which  was  brought  into  being  as  a 
moderate  counterblast  to  the  extremist  tendencies  of  the 
ultra-nationalist  movement,  founded  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  by  the  late  Mustafa  Kamil.  The  latter  party 
was  known  as  the  “  Hizb  el  Watan  ”  (the  Party  of  the 
Nation),  and  has  survived  till  to-day;  but  its  rival  has  long 
since  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  memory  of  its  inception 
and  its  association  with  the  Saad  Zaghlul  of  twenty  years 
ago,  the  moderate  constructive  politician,  the  friend  of 
British  circles  in  Egypt,  and  the  man  who  held  that  his 
country  must  learn  to  walk  before  it  could  fly. 

Zaghlul  Pasha’s  success  in  the  first  decade  of  this 
century  and  the  position  it  won  for  him  in  both  British  and 
Egyptian  quarters,  created  for  him  many  enemies,  and  he 
became  inevitably  a  target  for  that  peculiar  type  of  intrigue 
which  is  so  general  in  Egypt.  A  son  will  intrigue  against 
his  father,  a  father  against  his  son;  the  office  boy  will 
intrigue,  as  and  how  he  can,  against  the  head  of  his  depart¬ 
ment;  the  kitchen  boy  will  throw  stones  with  the  rest,  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  cook.  For  in  Egypt, 
with  its  excessive  population,  there  are  always  far  too  many 
candidates  for  every  post,  however  lowly.  To  realise  the 
force  of  this  remark,  those  who  have  lived  in  Egypt  have 
but  to  recall  the  wild  scramble  in  domestic  quarters,  when 
the  under  boot-boy  is  dismissed,  probably  as  a  result  of 
some  unfathomable  Oriental  cabal  among  his  fellow  ser¬ 
vants.  Aspirants  for  the  post,  armed  with  glowing  testi¬ 
monials  from  pashas  and  generals,  will  rally  in  dozens  to 
the  scene,  and  eventually  another  under  boot-boy  will  be 
selected  at  the  princely  salary  of  thirty  shillings  a  month, 
exclusive  of  food. 

Intrigue  and  jealousies  attacked  Zaghlul  Pasha  insis¬ 
tently,  and  his  bold  independence  of  action  made  him  an 
easy  object  of  subtle  attack.  He  had  incurred  the  hostility 
of  the  conservative  theological  party  by  his  action  in 
connection  with  the  founding  of  the  school  of  Cadis,  which 
followed  on  Sheikh  Mohamed  Abdu’s  enlightened  reor¬ 
ganisation  of  the  legal  curriculum  at  El  Azhar  University; 
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and  the  part  he  played  later,  when  acrimonious  discussion 
arose  about  the  extension  of  the  concession  to  the  Suez 
Canal  Company,  gained  for  him  further  dangerous 
notoriety.  He  held  Ministerial  rank  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  but  up  to  1914  he  had  always  to  reckon  with  the 
hostility  and  jealousy  of  the  then  Khedive,  Abbas  Hilmi, 
whose  ambitions  did  not  at  all  appeal  to  him.  The  result 
was  periodic  eclipse  and  finally  total  retirement  from  direct 
participation  in  affairs  of  State. 

The  period  following  on  the  departure  of  Lord  Cromer 
also  records  the  gradual  but  definite  drift  of  Zaghlul  Pasha 
from  his  previous  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with 
British  circles  in  Egypt.  The  policy  of  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  Egypt  had  changed  in  1906.  The  Liberal 
Party  came  into  power,  and  it  was  laid  down  that  hence¬ 
forth  British  influence  was  to  dissociate  itself,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  direct  interference  in  Egyptian  domestic 
matters.  Zaghlul  Pasha’s  differences  with  his  royal  master 
fell  into  this  category,  and,  while  he  confessed  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  an  altered  state  of  affairs  and  showed  no  outward 
rancour  against  those  in  British  circles  who  had  been  his 
friends  of  other  days,  he  conceived  a  dislike  and  a  distrust 
of  a  system  of  government  which  could  thus  blow  hot  and 
cold  indiscriminately,  deserting  its  friends  and  pandering 
to  its  enemies.  The  Khedive  watched  his  helplessness 
with  delight;  his  eclipse  became  the  topic  of  discussion  in 
the  Press  and  clubs;  and  Zaghlul  Pasha  himself  had  no 
counter-weapon.  But  he  fought  hard.  He  bowed  before  a 
force  which  was  immune  against  attack,  but  he  nev«r 
surrendered  and  never,  even  after  he  had  retired  from  the 
political  arena,  lost  the  hold,  which  his  talents  and  his 
independence  of  thought  and  action  had  given  him  over 
his  fellow  countrymen.  His  experiences,  however,  had 
generally  embittered  him.  A  feeling  of  distrust  of  things 
and  methods  British  had  deepened  into  open  dislike  and 
hostility,  and  though  he  was  silent  during  the  war  up  to 
the  middle  of  1918,  he  remained  throughout  a  severe  critic 
of  many  of  the  military  measures  enforced  in  Egypt  in  the 
interests  of  the  fighting  forces,  and  he  emerged  after  the 
Armistice  a  disgruntled  man.  His  bitterness  was  not, 
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however,  entirely  concentrated  on  the  British.  He  had 
developed  also  a  strong  feeling  of  vindictiveness  against 
those  of  his  own  fellow  countrymen  who,  during  his  over- 
shadowment  and  particularly  during  the  war,  had  enjoyed 
and  benefited  from  the  fruits  of  office. 

Egypt  had  her  war  grievances — and  what  country  had 
not?  But,  being  immune  from  the  real  hardships  of  war 
— an  immunity  which  she  never  appreciated — these 
grievances,  minor  in  themselves,  were  exaggerated  out  of 
all  proportion  to  actuality.  There  had  been  some  genuine 
hardships  in  the  recruitment  of  Egyptian  labour  and  in 
the  collection  of  cereals  and  supplies  for  the  Allied  armies ; 
but  she  had  no  real  cause  to  feel  as  aggrieved,  as  she  later 
expressed  herself  to  be,  over  the  imposition  on  the  country 
of  such  normal  war  measures  as  the  censorship,  passport 
control  and  the  introduction  of  paper  money.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  Egyptians, 
for  all  that  the  presence  of  great  armies  in  their  midst  had 
brought  them  untold  wealth,  were  in  a  state  of  aggrieved 
tension. 

Zaghlul  Pasha  knows  his  own  countrymen  like  a  book; 
he  read  their  feelings  and  proceeded  to  exploit  them  to 
secure  his  return  to  active  participation  in  public  affairs. 
His  position  and  his  record  made  it  easy  for  him  to  consti¬ 
tute  himself  as  a  receiving  centre  for  all  complaints  against 
British  methods.  He  listened  to  all,  promised  redress  to 
all,  and  the  remedy  he  evolved  was  the  formulation  of  a 
programme  for  the  settlement  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian 
question,  which  was  little  else  than  a  demand  for  the  total 
withdrawal  of  British  influence  from  Egypt.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gramme  was  naturally  highly  popular,  though  absolutely 
unintelligible,  to  the  great  masses  of  his  illiterate  fellow 
countrymen,  whom  he  quickly  and  easily  rallied  under  his 
magnetic  leadership.  A  delegation — the  famous  W afd 
—was  formed ;  Wafdist  agents,  mostly  callow  and 
irresponsible  schoolboys  and  students,  toured  the  country 
collecting  support  and  funds ;  every  town  and  hamlet  had 
its  Wafdist  committee,  which  broadcast  among  the 
credulous  country  folk  an  insidious  anti-British  propa¬ 
ganda,  to  the  effect  that  England  was  about  to  seize  the 
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country  for  her  own  imperial  and  commercial  ends,  and 
that  the  existing  Egyptian  ministers  were  but  puppets, 
who  had  sold  themselves  to  the  foreigner. 

Zaghlul  Pasha’s  request  for  permission  to  leave  Egypt 
to  lay  his  programme  before  the  British  Government  was 
rightly  refused  early  in  1919.  He  was  acting  inde¬ 
pendently  of  an  Egyptian  Government  in  being  and 
without  theii  or  the  Sultan’s  official  mandate.  He  was 
imperium  in  imperio,  a  self-constituted  agent  whom  the 
British  Government  could  not  recognise  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Egypt  and  with  whom  official  negotiations  were 
out  of  the  question. 

He  took  the  refusal  of  the  British  authorities  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to-  prove  his  position  in  the  country ;  he  redoubled 
his  propaganda  and  undermined  national  administration. 
The  Government  machine  finally  faltered,  and  he  was 
arrested  and  deported  in  March,  1919. 

The  events  of  the  next  five  years  up  to  January  1924, 
are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  The  Milner  Mission; 
the  Milner-Zaghlul  conversations  in  London  in  1920;  the 
unsuccessful  official  treaty  negotiations  of  the  following 
year  between  the  late  Lord  Curzon  and  the  present 
Egyptian  Prime  Minister,  Adly  Yeghen  Pasha;  the 
second  arrest  and  deportation  of  Zaghlul  Pasha;  the 
unilateral  British  declaration  of  Egyptian  independence, 
which  led  to  the  promulgation  of  a  constitution  and  the 
first  elections  of  the  autumn  of  1923,  by  which  Zaghlul 
Pasha  was  returned  at  the  head  of  a  sweeping  majority. 
These  notable  political  developments  had  taken  place  in 
the  midst  of  and  in  spite  of  a  state  of  chronic  Egyptian 
unrest  and  agitation,  directly  inspired  by  the  Wafd\  but 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  ghastly  series  of  tragedies — 
murders  and  criminal  assaults  for  which  the  Wafd  were, 
not  perhaps  directly,  but  certainly  indirectly,  responsible. 

It  was  the  head  of  this  Wafd  who  became  the  head  of 
the  first  Parliamentary  Government  of  Egypt  in  January 
1924.  Throughout  his  disastrous  tenure  of  office 
Zaghlul  Pasha  completely  ignored  his  position  as  Prime 
Minister,  and  with  a  cynical  indifference  to  all  principles 
of  good  government  and  statesmanship  exploited  his 
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office  for  the  intensification  of  the  anti-British  propa¬ 
ganda  which  had  always  been  the  basis  of  the  negative 
policy  which  the  Wafd  claimed  to  be  following.  He 
governed — or  rather  misgoverned — Egypt  as  head  of  the 
Wafd,  the  Rais  el  Mahboub  (the  beloved  leader),  instead 
of  as  Prime  Minister. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  this 
journal  under  the  title  of  “  Political  Parties  in  Egypt,” 
attempted  to  set  forth  the  sequence  of  events  which 
contributed  towards  the  rehabilitation  of  Zaghlul  Pasha 
within  eighteen  months  of  his  ignominious  fall  after  the 
murder  of  the  Sirdar.  Since  it  was  written  the  recent 
elections  have  secured  Zaghlul  Pasha  his  anticipated 
majority;  he  has  flirted  with  and  finally — with  the  best 
face  he  could  muster — renounced  the  idea  of  becoming 
Prime  Minister  himself;  Ziwar  Pasha  has  resigned,  and 
a  new  Parliament  has  met,  and  Adly  Yeghen  Pasha  has 
become  President  of  a  Coalition  Ministry  of  Zaghlulists 
and  Liberal  Constitutionalists — the  latter  his  own  party. 
These  facts,  however,  fade  into  insignificance  beside  the 
contemplation  of  the  role  which  Zaghlul  Pasha  himself 
will  play  in  the  new  and  rather  unstable  order  of  things, 
which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  elections  and  of  Lord 
Lloyd’s  firm  action.  Adly  Pasha  deserves  the  sympathy 
and  goodwill  of  all.  His  acceptance  of  the  presidency 
of  a  ministry,  which  will  be  answerable  for  its  actions  to  a 
parliamentary  majority  of  a  party,  which  he  has  personally 
in  the  past  opposed  tooth  and  nail,  solved  a  situation 
not  of  his  own  making.  We  can  presume  that  he  has 
reached  an  understanding  with  Lord  Lloyd  and  Zaghlul 
Pasha  as  to  the  future  policy  of  his  ministry,  and  that  this 
policy  guarantees  a  continuation  of  that  inaugurated  by 
Lord  Allenby  in  1922.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he 
relies  for  his  parliamentary  backing  on  Zaghlul  Pasha 
himself,  who  has  in  the  past  made  little  or  no  effort  to 
control  anti-British  extravagances  in  the  extreme  left  of 
his  party. 

Zaghlul  Pasha,  by  recognising  his  personal  unsuitability 
as  Prime  Minister  designate,  has  for  the  first  time  shown 
a  glimmer  of  appreciation  of  facts  as  they  are;  and  Lord 
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Lloyd  has  done  much  to  open  his  eyes  by  the  firm  stand, 
which  he  took.  It  may  be  that  Zaghlul  Pasha  at  length 
has  realised  that  an  ability  to  compromise — far  from 
being  cowardly — is  an  asset  to  true  statesmanship.  It 
may  be  that  he  at  last  appreciates  that  the  destinies  of 
Egypt  are  a  matter  of  international  consequence  and 
cannot  be  regarded  from  a  parochial  standpoint.  It  may 
be  that  he  has  grasped  the  fact  that  the  British  government 
has  certain  domestic  and  cosmopolitan  responsibilities  in 
Egypt,  which  it  can  and  will  fulfil,  either  with  or  without 
Egyptian  collaboration. 

His  actions  and  bearing  will  be  closely  scrutinised 
during  the  next  few  months,  but  unless  he  is  prepared  so 
to  attune  himself  as  to  become  helpful  rather  than  dis¬ 
concerting  to  Anglo-Egyptian  harmony,  he  will  forfeit 
all  claim  to  classification  among  the  great  political  leaders 
of  his  time  and  the  destinies  of  Egypt  will  once  more  be 
jeopardised. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  MORNING 

By  W.  L.  George 

CHAPTER  VI 

Song  of  Songs 

In  the  midst  of  this  uneasy,  unhappy  people  moved  Mord,  now  nearly 
fourteen,  and  every  month  more  significant,  liberating  the  tongue  of  the 
race.  The  little  slum  child  grew  very  fast  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  foul  teen ;  now  she  was  a  white  arrow  faintly  gilded  by  the  sun, 
nearly  five  foot  seven,  black-eyed,  those  eyes  seeming  sometimes  mis¬ 
chievous,  sometimes  languid,  through  a  mass  of  tangled  black  hair, 
crowded  with  shells  and  coloured  stones.  Her  unduly  long  arms  and 
legs  were  bound  with  coloured  twigs,  fragments  of  cocoanut  bark 
decorated  with  matrix  ruby,  of  which  some  quantities  existed  upon  the 
island.  You  will  imagine  her  stalking  by  the  beach,  a  long  figure 
wrapped  in  twilight,  humming  to  herself  a  song  of  which  she  makes 
the  words.  She  is  not  content  with  the  few  hundred  words  that  compose 
the  language.  Already  she  has  named  things — called  the  peccari  a 
%toie,  and  found  for  river  a  word,  ulwin,  which  to  her  translates  its 
flow.  Only  for  love  she  has  no  word,  though  it  is  love  holds  her  as 
she  sings  her  song,  a  song  tender  and  ardent : 

Wheti,  illadia?  Illadia,  luhezi? 

Whezifio?  Ah/  whezi? 

Silbater,  nativonosume,  illadia. 

Whezino?  Ah  I  -whezi? 

One  understands  her  song,  the  sounds  full  of  secret  rapture  which 
rise  from  her  throat  as  the  trills  from  that  of  a  nightingale.  The  slum 
child,  cast  into  this  land  of  flowers  and  bursting  fruit,  of  ultramarine 
sea,  purple  sky  and  sunshine  like  a  bush  of  copper  spears,  is  lifted  up 
and  sings  a  song  that  is  new  to  her,  yet  so  old  to  hmnanity  : 

Where  is  my  beloved,  where  is  he? 

Why  does  he  tarry? 

He  lies  below  the  horizon,  and  his  smile  makes  the  sun  to  rise. 

Why  does  he  tarry? 

1  look  into  the  water  that  mirrors  my  eyes 

And  I  would  that  I  were  fair. 

Shall  I  be  fair  enough? 

Shall  those  lips  that  shine  as  a  thread  of  ruby, 

Shall  those  eyes  which  contain  the  night, 

Shall  those  hands  like  a  twig  in  its  early  sprouting. 

Shall  all  of  me  make  him  content  with  me? 

Why  does  he  tarry? 

Hirak/  Joy!  Hirak/ 

O,  come,  beloved, 

And  let  the  drums  drum  their  drumming. 

One  will  observe  the  instinctive  rhythm  of  the  savage  in  repetitions, 
and  any  student  of  primitive  verse  will  grasp  the  ecstasy  of  the  last 
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line:  “Let  the  drums  drum  their  drumming.”  It  is  uncouth,  it  is 
unformed ;  it  rises  from  Nature  like  the  fungus  and  the  rose.  Since 
the  islanders  were  easily  influenced  by  rhythm,  and  since  by  now  the 
cocoanut  drum  had  been  perfected  by  the  complete  hollowing  out  of 
the  husk,  since  it  had  been  discovered  that  certain  tough  creepers  could 
be  drawn  tight  across  two  branches  and  musically  twanged,  now  in  the 
evening,  as  the  sun  set,  from  many  parts  of  the  island  could  be  heard 
songs  which  emulated  those  of  Mord,  songs  of  languor  and  of  delight, 
as  if  the  earth  spoke.  Not  yet,  however,  did  Nature  give  birth  to 
songs  of  war. 

Yet,  at  that  time,  during  the  year  which  instructed  those  people  in 
the  knowledge  of  love,  though  not  in  its  art,  war  brooded  over  the 
island  like  a  bird  with  folded  wings  about  to  soar.  An  immense 
exasperation  had  been  accumulated  among  these  people ;  and  even  now, 
when  it  dissolved  itself,  they  were  difficult,  easily  angered.  The  couples 
which  formed,  the  small  societies  which  came  together,  easily  showed 
hostility.  The  jealousy,  so  strong  in  the  dog,  w'as  equally  strong  among 
these  human  beings.  Fighting  was  constant,  because  a  girl  had  walked 
with  a  boy,  deserting  her  companion  of  the  day  before ;  because  from 
a  shelter  of  brushwood  a  stone  had  been  thrown.  And  it  is  not  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  the  most  quarrelsome,  the  most  savage,  were  the  girls. 
Since  just  then  no  child  was  older  than  fourteen,  most  of  the  girls  were 
still  taller  and  heavier  than  the  boys;  they  tended  to  take  the  lead  in 
games,  to  establish,  if  not  a  matriarchate,  then,  at  least,  that  fugitive 
predominance  which  woman  exercises  when  she  is  a  child,  and  regains 
only  when  man  has  triumphed  over  her  and  thus  been  defeated.  Olga, 
Mord,  Phoebe,  the  predominant  personalities,  were  most  often  embroiled 
in  battle,  curiously  enough  making  into  objects  of  contest  not  the  calm 
and  tall  Dzon,  or  Tsarl  under  his  copper  locks,  but  foolish,  hysterical 
boys  like  Bloo,  or  little  Mark,  who  moved  about  from  set  to  set,  seeking 
one  that  would  tolerate  them.  It  was  as  if  the  women  would  use  their 
strength,  as  if  they  sought  weakness  to  assert  their  ego. 

So  far,  in  these  struggles  no  child  had  been  killed,  because  they 
still  had  few  weapons.  The  men  of  Tsarl,  when  they  went  into  the 
hills,  had  developed  arms  to  the  extent  of  stripping  branches  of  their 
leaves  and  of  making  a  throwing-stick  with  a  range  of  forty  yards,  with 
which  they  could  dispatch  rabbits,  agouti,  or  sapajou;  indeed,  by. 
accident,  they  discovered  the  boomerang,  a  curved  stick  having  the 
faculty  of  returning  to  the  thrower.  But  the  boomerang  was  not  copied, 
for,  as  the  stick  returned,  thrown,  they  thought,  by  an  invisible  hand, 
they  flung  themselves  upon  their  faces,  begging  mercy  from  the  unseen. 
A  few  days  later  it  spread  about  the  island  that  Ankel  had  been  angered 
by  some  unknown  slight,  and  that  his  vast,  impalpable  hand  had  as 
a  warning  cast  a  throwing-stick  at  him  who  discharged  it.  Zulien 
said  ;  “  Ankel  could  have  slain  you,  but  he  merely  warned  you.  Ankel 
is  merciful.  Worship  him.” 

But  the  emotions  of  puberty  were  working  in  cooler,  more  logical 
minds  than  those  of  the  men  of  Tsarl.  After  he  had  for  many  years  cut 
branches  with  a  blunt  stone,  it  occurred  to  Sandy  that  a  sharp  stone 
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cut  better  than  a  blunt  one.  It  was  no  small  observation,  and  he  brooded 
over  it  in  his  research  laboratory,  namely,  the  hut  which  he  shared 
with  Donal.  At  the  end  of  his  brooding  he  spoke  to  Dzon,  with  whom 
he  now  lived  on  terms  of  close  friendship.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  he  expressed  this  in  islandese,  but  his  speech  amounted  to  this : 

“  Some  stones  are  round,  and  one  may  lie  upon  them  without  damage. 
Some  are  sharp  and  cause  blood  to  flow  upon  the  skin.  If  you  were 
to  throw  stones  that  cut  instead  of  stones  that  stun,  you  would  do 
more  damage.” 

”  Yes,”  said  Dzon,  ”  I  understand.”  He  considered  the  flints  which 
Sandy  had  collected  from  the  River  of  the  Hills,  stones  constantly 
gritted  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  until  some  were  thinned  down 
to  a  razor  edge.  “  One  might  do  damage  with  those,”  he  said,  and, 
swinging  the  flint,  brought  it  down  upon  a  tussock  of  grass,  cutting  off 
a  finger’s  breadth. 

Then  Sandy  said  :  “  Take  this  for  yourself,  and  the  other  shall  be 
for  me.  With  these  by  our  side  none  shall  harm  us.” 

Within  a  few  months  it  had  been  realised  tliat  a  flint  used  in  the 
hand  was  less  effective  than  a  flint  bound  to  a  stick  by  means  of  dry 
bark  shred.  The  stone  axe  was  invented.  Soon,  many  an  islander,  as 
if  fearing  aggression,  carried  an  axe  headed  with  flint,  and  sometimes 
by  his  side  a  flint  knife,  of  which  the  handle  was  formed  by  a  lump 
of  dry  and  hardened  clay.  It  was  as  if  they  had  intimations  of  con¬ 
flict  to  come,  as  if  they  realised  that  the  state  in  which  they  found 
themselves  was  one  that  could  not  endure.  In  these  early  days  when  no 
imperatives,  no  traditions,  stood  as  guides,  when  love  was  simple,  had 
no  intention,  when  none  knew  what  it  was  that  afflicted  and  delighted 
them,  there  was  constant  movement.  Two  who  loved  each  other  to-day 
were  strangers  to-morrow ;  though  couples  formed,  generally  among  those 
who  had  long  been  playmates,  there  were  also  small  societies  made  up 
perhaps  of  two  or  three  boys  and  half  a  dozen  girls,  or  the  reverse. 
They  were  in  the  stage  of  group  marriage,  in  fact  less  lovers  than  play¬ 
fellows.  They  tended  to  segregate  themselves  in  one  particular  spot, 
to  resent  the  entry  of  strangers ;  sometimes  these  groups  suddenly  broke 
up  into  couples,  and  a  new  group  was  formed.  A  great  vagueness 
reigned  over  the  island,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  a  more  human 
arrangement  asserted  itself. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  chaos  Dzon  and  Elnor  had  become  bound  more 
closely,  though  for  many  weeks  they  did  not  repeat  their  first  kiss. 
In  fact,  without  knowing  it,  they  married.  They  married  as  children 
do  when  they  exchange  gifts,  but  Dzon,  wdth  his  instinct  to  order,  created 
the  institution.  He  now  lived  with  Elnor,  a  boy,  Phoebe,  and  Winnie 
in  the  hut  neighbouring  the  one  that  housed  only  Sandy  and  Donal. 
He  was  moved  to  reflectiveness  by  the  fact,  of  which  he  was  now 
aware,  that  some  were  boys  and  some  were  girls,  essentially  different. 
This  seemed  to  him  a  natural  fact,  leading  neither  to  contempt  for 
girls,  as  was  the  case  in  Tsarl,  or  to  a  vicious  hatred  for  girls,  as  was 
the  case  in  Arry.  Elnor  was  a  girl  and  he  was  a  boy.  A  girl  must 
have  some  relationship  with  a  boy;  he  formulated  that  idea,  because 
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there  were  girls  there  were  boys.  Then  he  made  a  great  imaginative 
leap,  which  he  confided  to  Sandy. 

“  Sandy,  why  is  there  no  girl  in  your  hut?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  little  Scotchman.  He  was  short,  very 
sturdy,  and  most  amusing  to  look  at,  because  under  his  olive  sun- 
darkened  skin  ran  the  national  freckles. 

”  Why  don’t  you  know?”  said  Dzon,  questioning  like  a  very  small 
child,  though  he  was  over  fourteen. 

Sandy  was  thoughtful :  “I  don’t  know  why  there’s  not  a  girl  in 
my  hut.  There’s  Donal,  of  course.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Dzon,  ”  but  why  isn’t  there  a  girl  with  Donal?  ” 

“What  for?”  said  Sandy. 

Dzon  hesitated,  and  then  made  his  leap;  “Where’s  there’s 
a  girl,”  he  said,  “  there  must  be  a  boy.  Where  there’s  a  boy 
there  must  be  a  girl.  Where  there’s  me  there’s  Elnor.”  Sandy  nodded  ; 
then,  without  any  humour,  he  replied  :  “  You’re  right.  I  must  get 
a  girl.” 

“  Why  not  have  Phoebe?  ”  said  Dzon. 

“Why  not?”  said  Sandy.  “Yes,  I’ll  have  Phoebe  in  my  hut.’’ 
He  looked  much  relieved,  for  he  was  released  from  thinking  of  matters 
which  as  a  rule  interested  him  not  at  all. 

“  And  Winnie  can  go  to  Donal,”  remarked  Dzon,  who  was  now 
joyfully  taking  up  the  organisation  of  this  people. 

“  You’re  right,”  said  Sandy.  “  I’ll  tell  him.” 

“  That  leaves  Elnor,”  said  Dzon.  “  She  will  stay  with  me.” 

Sandy  remained  thoughtful  for  several  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which 
his  mind  had  worked  in  the  most  pragmatic  manner.  His  speech 
explained  why  so  many  of  his  race  are  difficult  to  tolerate  and  difficult 
to  resist :  “  If  she  will  not  stay  with  you,  what  will  you  do?  If  you 

would  be  rid  of  her  and  she  wishes  to  stay,  what  will  you  do?  If  you 

would  exchange  her  for  Winnie,  and  Winnie  will  not  come,  what  will 
you  do?  If  you  would  have  Phoebe  in  your  hut  and  I  will  not  relinquish 
her,  what  will  you  do?  ” 

Dzon  hesitated  ;  then,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do,  he 
hit  Sandy  a  violent  blow  on  the  nose.  This  was  returned  without 
temper  but  with  great  effect.  These  two  loved  each  other  well  enough 
to  fight  without  animosity,  and  after  a  moment  it  was  Dzon  who  rubbed 
the  sore  place  which  he  had  made  on  the  back  of  his  opponent’s  head. 
But  during  the  conflict  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  idea.  Boys  must 
live  with  girls,  girls  with  boys ;  that  matter  had  to  be  settled  at  once. 

Chance  settled  it  for  him,  for  just  then  Elnor  came  out  of  the  hut 

where  she  had  been  asleep. 

“  Elnor,”  said  Dzon,  “  I  want  you  to  live  with  me  in  the  hut.” 

“  I  am  living  there,”  said  Elnor,  with  feminine  accuracy. 

“  I  know,”  said  Dzon,  but  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  was  a  man  and 
needed  formality.  “  Elnor,”  he  said,  “  you  have  to  say  that  you  will 
live  with  me  in  the  house.  Now  listen.  You  pretend  that  you  are  not 
living  there.” 

“Yes,”  said  Elnor,  “I’m  not.” 
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“  Then  come  and  live  there,”  said  Dzon,  seriously  playing  the  game 
of  pretence  he  had  learnt  ten  years  before  and  long  forgotten. 

“  I  will,”  said  Elnor,  quite  as  seriously. 

Without  knowing  why,  Dzon  held  out  his  hand,  which  Elnor  took. 
Then  he  said  solemnly  : 

“  Sandy,  listen.  Elnor  says  she  will  live  with  me  in  the  hut,  and 
I  say  that  I  will  live  with  her.  Listen  and  remember,  so  that  you  may 
know  if  ever  she  forgets  what  she  has  said.” 

”  Yes,”  said  Sandy,  ”  I  see,  and  I  shall  remember.” 

*  Winnie,  Phoebe,  and  Donal  had  been  attracted  by  the  conversation, 
and  were  looking  on  while,  without  anybody  understanding  it,  marriage 
by  public  declaration  was  being  as  formally  and  legally  established  as 
it  could  be.  In  fact,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  Winnie  and  Phoebe, 
animated  by  example,  insisted  upon  being  publicly  united  to  Sandy  and 
Donal.  It  is  worth  recording  that  about  half  an  hour  later,  when  the 
party  went  to  collect  oysters,  Elnor  declared  that  Phoebe  had  pushed 
her  into  the  water,  while  Phoebe  argued  that  Winnie  had  pushed  her 
into  Elnor.  A  most  embittered  quarrel  arose,  in  which  the  men  were 
involved,  a  quarrel  so  serious  that  the  three  married  couples  broke  up 
for  the  first  night,  the  girls  suddenly  united  against  their  common 
enemy,  man,  and  retiring  to  a  camp  of  their  own  under  the  ceiba 
trees.  Such  incidents  are  not  easily  separated  from  the  excitements  of 
matrimony. 

Though  the  marriage  ceremony  quickly  spread  over  the  island,  because 
children  are  naturally  formal,  and  because  they  enjoy  strange  plays, 
it  had  at  first  no  meaning.  Thus,  after  a  while,  Phoebe  and  Winnie 
decided  that  they  would  be  better  mated  otherwise,  and  exchanged 
Sandy  for  Donal  without  protest  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Property 
in  women  did  not  yet  exist ;  only  in  elevated  relationships,  such  as 
that  of  Dzon  and  Elnor,  in  equally  subtle  but  more  sinister  unions, 
such  as  that  of  Arry  and  Loo,  did  the  makings  of  marriage  actually  lie 
buried.  Also,  as  time  passed  and  as  revelation  came  to  every  child,  as 
they  turned  into  men  and  women,  sex,  so  important  in  civilised  societies, 
became  a  matter  of  course.  Not  knowing  shame,  they  knew  not 
secrecy.  Because  no  taboos  of  class  or  religion  afflicted  marriage,  it 
became  less  interesting.  Being  free  in  their  relationships,  the  islanders 
failed  to  attain  romance,  because  nothing  was  forbidden.  Some,  such 
as  Mord  the  lyrical,  could  realise  beauty,  but  the  great  majority  looked 
upon  their  husbands  or  wives  as  playmates ;  though  one  creature  might 
be  attracted  to  the  other,  he  or  she  would  suddenly  run  off  in  pursuit 
of  an  animal,  or  feel  hungry.  Sex  had  no  aureole,  knew  neither  the 
halo  of  romance  nor  the  ignominy  of  civilised  prohibitions. 

However,  there  was  one  upon  the  island  whom  passion  did  not  touch, 
and  this  was  Zulien.  The  young  Frenchman  was  swarthy,  had  fine  eyes 
and  small  features.  The  narrow,  high  forehead,  the  deep  setting  of 
his  eyes,  the  compression  of  his  lips  among  a  light  flourishing  of  black 
moustache  and  beard,  set  him  aside  from  his  fellows,  marked  him  as 
if  a  flame  had  descended  upon  his  brow.  Though  he  had  no  moral 
ideas,  and  though  like  the  other  islanders  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
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should  not  take  unto  himself  one  wife  or  half  a  dozen,  he  did  not  feel 
this  need,  because,  as  he  reached  sixteen,  the  communion  with  Ankel, 
which  had  made  his  childhood  so  happy,  now  became  intense,  the 
occupation  of  his  days,  the  embodiment  of  his  dreams.  Now  he  saw 
Ankel  not  only  as  a  spirit  of  comfort,  but  realised  him  more  completely. 
Storms  were  rare  in  these  gentle  seas,  but  occasionally  squalls  came 
from  the  north,  and  skirling  cries  like  those  of  sea  birds  were  drawn 
from  the  tree  tops  by  the  wind.  Zulien  heard  the  voice  of  Ankel  in 
his  anger.  He  heard  him  when  the  waves  beat  upon  the  northern 
shore.  In  those  moods  he  would  fall  upon  his  face,  beg  Ankel  for  * 
mercy,  beg  him  not  to  make  him  izeneer — for  now,  as  they  grew  up, 
the  islanders  were  understanding  death.  They  were  not  afraid  of  it 
as  are  the  civilised,  because  their  personal  life  was  too  undeveloped  to 
make  them  shrink  from  extinction.  They  were  not  vain  enough  to 
look  upon  it  as  an  outrage  of  nature  that  she  should  take  them  back. 
Still,  they  now  knew  that  a  dead  pig  no  longer  moved  nor  dug  for  roots 
with  its  snout;  they  knew  that  it  lost  something  when  it  lay  still. 
Instinctive  aversion  bade  them  desire  never  to  be  a  heap  of  scattered 
bones,  picked  by  ants.  So  Zulien  begged  for  life  without  realising  that 
life  cannot  be  eternal ;  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  not 
endure  for  ever.  But  he  knew  that  Ankel  is  everywhere,  that  Ankel 
sees  all  things,  understands  all  things,  can  do  all  things ;  he  lay  at  his 
feet  in  voluptuous  abandonment,  rejoicing  in  his  weakness,  in  his 
submission. 

Because  Zulien  had  the  religious  temperament  his  abasement  before 
Ankel  resolved  itself  into  arrogance ;  he  was  less  than  a  grain  of  dust 
under  Ankel’s  mighty  feet,  but  those  who  did  not  know  Ankel  were  less 
than  he.  They  stood  beyond  the  comfort  and  the  love  of  Ankel. 
Ankel,  if  he  wished,  w’ould  strike  them  izeneer.  He  could  not  bear  that. 
That  they  should  die  was  just,  but  that  they  should  not  worship  was 
infamous.  So  now  he  went  among  his  people,  speaking  of  Ankel, 
describing  Ankel.  They  did  not  understand. 

“  Ankel,”  said  Zulien,  “  is  here.  He  is  there,  too.  He  is  wherever 
you  are.  He  is  the  water  which  rises  and  then  falls  away.  He 
is  the  water  which  flows  to  the  sea,  and  his  voice  is  that  of  the  storm. 
Ankel  blushes  red  in  the  hibiscus  bloom,  runs  with  the  legs  of  the 
peccari ;  his  eyes  are  like  the  sun,  and  his  breast  is  the  deep  blue  sky.” 

”  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said  Jack,  a  rather  heavy  English 
youth.  ”  What  is  he  like?  ” 

”  He  is,”  began  Zulien,  his  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sky,  ”  he  is 
like  all  things.” 

Jack  laughed.  ”  You’re  silly,”  he  said.  ”  I  don’t  think  there  is 
an  Ankel.” 

“  Take  care,”  cried  Zulien,  and  w'aited  for  the  sound  of  wrath.  It 
did  not  come,  but  he  must  make  Jack  understand.  Ankel  told  him 
that  he  must  make  Jack  understand.  So  Zulien  lied  : 

”  Ankel  is  a  man  tall  as  the  trees.  If  he  took  your  body  between 
his  fingers  he  would  break  it  like  a  blade  of  grass.” 

Jack  stared  at  him,  his  blue  eyes  now  frightened.  ”  Fear  him  !  ” 
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said  Zulien.  “  He  will  tear  your  head  from  your  shoulders  to  make  a 
ball.”  And  Jack  believed  in  Ankel,  while  Zulien,  inspired  by  ravaging 
faith,  had  conceived  a  sublime  anthropomorphic  lie.  He  who  lived  in 
a  realm  so  airy  had  come  down  like  a  bird  that  soars,  so  that  a  creature 
on  the  ground  might  understand.  He  lowered  his  faith,  he  cheapened 
it;  by  so  doing  he  spread  it.  Since  all  the  island  believed  in  Ankel, 
soon  there  formed  the  act  of  worship  which  Zulien  devised,  and  they 
went  to  lie  face  down  upon  the  sand  when  the  sim  rose. 

Meanwhile,  example  had  brought  Dzon  and  Elnor  together  into  an 
association  familiar  rather  than  tender.  A  year  after  their  childish 
marriage  they  shared  a  hut,  and  it  was  only  then  that  they  knew  love. 
Both  were  of  a  calm  disposition,  the  girl  mischievous,  the  boy  thought¬ 
ful.  Indeed,  love  changed  for  them  nothing ;  still  they  lived  in  happy 
community  with  the  dwellers  of  Home  City,  mainly  with  Sandy  and 
Donal  and  their  wives.  The  collection  of  food,  the  tending  of  the 
maize  patches,  the  making  of  ornamental  clothes,  all  this  occupied 
them  more  than  each  other.  They  were  still  playmates,  though  they 
were  lovers.  They  might  so  have  stayed  indefinitely,  looking  upon 
their  children  as  one  of  the  strange  occurrences  of  nature,  if  they  had 
not  been  brought  together  by  the  hand  of  Tsarl. 

Tsarl  was  now  seventeen,  and  had  realised  the  promise  of  his  boy¬ 
hood.  He  was,  in  a  rather  stupid  way,  handsome,  his  skin  whiter  than 
most,  his  red  hair  thick  and  curling  upon  his  shoulders,  his  chin  and 
lips  shrouded  with  a  beard  which  glowed  in  the  sun  like  shavings  of 
copper.  Also  he  had  developed  a  massive  frame,  a  deep  chest, 
enormous  legs  and  thighs  knotted  with  muscle.  He  w'as  a  good  runner, 
and  his  life  in  the  forest  had  taught  him  to  climb  trees ;  the  big  toe  of 
each  foot  stood  away,  for  he  had  slightly  reverted  to  the  ape.  On  the 
whole  brutal,  but  mainly  good-humoured,  he  was  not  unpopular;  per¬ 
haps  he  was  too  strong  to  be  actually  disliked.  He  had  built  no  hut 
in  the  hills,  but  ranged  there  with  a  few  friends,  living  the  life  of  a 
hunter,  and  finding  love  when  he  sought  it  easily  enough. 

So  easily  in  fact  that  he  was  bloated,  that  secretly  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  greater  than  any  man  upon  the  island.  Sometimes  he  would 
walk  by  himself  upon  the  beach,  chanting  a  snatch  of  one  of  Mord’s 
love  songs.  He  was  too  stupid  to  remember  more  than  two  or  three 
lines,  but  in  his  mouth  the  word  hirak  took  on  the  tone  of  a  trumpet. 
Then,  one  day,  as  the  sun  sank  into  the  west,  Tsarl,  who  had  spent 
an  hour  in  Home  City,  playing  ball  with  a  roundstone,  a  hardy  game, 
since  the  stone  often  struck  his  ribs,  was  about  to  return  to  the  forest 
when  he  observed  Elnor  outside  her  hut,  engaged  in  plaiting  two 
streamers  of  Spanish  moss  with  which  she  w'ould  bind  her  hair.  She 
was  sixteen,  less  mature  in  appearance  than  many  of  her  contemporaries. 
She  sat  in  a  graceful  attitude  upon  the  sand,  her  long  feet  stretched 
out.  She  was  very  straight,  flat-backed,  full-w’aisted,  and  now  upon 
her  bent  head,  from  which  long  hair  dropped  like  a  golden  rain  upon 
her  smooth  shoulders,  upon  her  round  arms,  the  setting  sun  flung  a 
shower  of  orange  splashes.  She  looked  like  a  sun-maiden,  and  a 
civilised  eye  would  have  thought  her  exquisite.  To  Tsarl,  however. 
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she  was  only  desirable.  He  was  a  clumsy  wooer ;  so,  murmuring  a  line 
of  a  love  song,  and  uttering  hirak,  he  went  up  to  Elnor,  put  an  arm 
about  her  shoulders,  and  without  another  word  lifted  her  into  his  arms, 
intending  to  carry  her  into  the  bush.  So  we  may  imagine  fifty  thousand 
years  ago  the  ancestor  of  Tsarl  bore  away  to  his  den  his  exogamous 
affinity ;  but  on  the  island,  just  as  in  neolithic  days,  affinities  had  to 
be  mutual,  and  Elnor  did  not  like  Tsarl.  She  had  no  active  hostile 
feeling  for  him,  but  he  did  not  please  her.  No  doubt  the  intellectual 
level  of  Dzon  and  Sandy  had  not  predisposed  her  towards  this  typically 
handsome  butcher  boy. 

Uttering  a  cry  of  rage,  she  fixed  every  claw  in  his  face  and  tore  at 
him.  Tsarl  growled,  but  did  not  drop  her ;  bending  his  head  to  avoid 
the  scratches,  he  gripped  her  closer,  trying  to  prison  her  arms,  and 
walked  painfully  towards  the  trees.  For  some  moments  the  strange 
group  tottered  forward,  the  girl  kicking,  thrusting  against  Tsarl’s 
legs  with  small  sinewy  feet,  seizing  his  throat,  even  at  last  gaining  a 
grasp  of  the  red  hair,  while  the  man,  infuriated,  at  last  forced  her 
head  under  his  arm,  so  that  he  could  hold  her  safe.  But  the  girls  of 
the  island  were  still  almost  as  strong  as  the  men.  Elnor  slipped  from 
his  grasp,  and  as  he  recaptured  her,  pulled  him  to  the  sand.  There 
for  a  moment  they  fought  silently. 

“  I  won’t,”  Elnor  snarled,  in  an  animal  voice. 

But  Tsarl  was  too  strong.  Without  hesitation  he  struck  her  in  the 
face,  and  as  she  whimpered  picked  her  up  again.  Then  Elnor  uttered 
a  cry  which  was  to  remould  the  life  of  the  island.  As  she  felt  herself 
lifted  up  and  vanquished,  she  screamed  : 

“  Dzon!  ” 

Her  cry  was  heard,  for  in  her  voice  ran  a  tone  so  poignant,  accents 
so  imploring,  that  Dzon  ran  out  of  his  hut,  while  Sandy  and  Donal 
came  from  theirs. 

It  had  often  happened  that  a  girl  was  stolen  from  the  boy  with  whom 
she  was  associating,  and  not  always  had  the  loser  protested.  But  as 
Dzon  saw  Elnor  struggle  in  the  grasp  of  Tsarl,  it  came  to  him  that  she 
was  his,  that  he  was  hers,  that  here  was  not  merely  a  girl  being  carried 
away,  but  Elnor,  his  friend,  the  one  with  whom  he  had  lived  so  long 
that  he  could  not  lose  her. 

Sandy  could  not  contribute  such  emotions,  but  as  he  saw  his  friend 
Dzon  run  towards  the  group  he  followed  him  because  he  was  his  friend, 
and  Donal  came  after  them  because  he  always  followed  Sandy.  So 
the  conflict  was  short,  since  all  three  flung  themselves  upon  Tsarl, 
striking  at  him  with  their  fists  so  that  he  drew  back,  and  Donal,  who 
alone  was  armed,  ended  the  confusion,  compelling  him  to  drop  Elnor 
by  striking  his  head  with  the  flint  axe  he  happened  to  be  carrying.  So 
Tsarl  fled  into  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  where  Sandy  and  Donal  followed 
him,  uttering  the  angry  cry  of  hounds.  Meanwhile,  Dzon  had  taken 
into  his  arms  Elnor,  who  was  half -fainting,  who  wept  heavy  sobs,  who 
clung  to  him,  laying  her  head  against  his  breast,  as  if  there  she  found 
safety.  Now  that  he  had  recovered  her  he  understood  what  it  would 
have  meant  to  him  if  Tsarl  had  carried  her  away.  He  held  her  close. 
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this  possession  made  precious  by  possible  loss.  Nothing  should  take 
her  away,  none  should  touch  her. 

“  Dzon,  Dzon,  Dzon,”  repeated  Elnor,  in  a  voice  choked  with  tears, 
as  she  held  him  closer,  as  she  pressed  her  cheek  against  his  shoulder, 
as  she  sought  to  make  herself  his,  to  make  him  hers,  as  they  had  never 
been  before. 

Neither  understood  that  Elnor’s  cry  for  her  man,  uttered  in  her 
extremity,  had  defined  their  relation.  They  were  lovers,  yes,  but  now 
they  were  one,  and  now  their  relation  could  serve  as  an  example  for 
all  others.  Thus,  too,  Tsarl  became  typified ;  to  Dzon  and  his  friends 
he  became  the  man  who  stole  women.  Others  such  as  he,  of  whom 
there  were  a  few,  recalled  Tsarl ;  he  became  an  idea,  he  was  no  longer 
Tsarl,  but  the  Tsarl.  This  was  to  mark  the  career  of  the  red-haired 
boy. 

The  months  and  the  years  elapse,  one  year,  two  years,  nine  years, 
until  the  islanders  vary  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-four.  Now 
they  were  men  and  women,  and  there  hurried  towards  them  the  problems 
which  afflict  such.  Soon  they  were  to  realise  that  mankind  confronts 
two  main  problems :  how  shall  we  live  with  women  ?  and  how  shall  we 
live  together?  Already  the  companionship  of  women  had  produced 
strife  and  disorder.  For  a  short  time  the  problem  had  lain  in  abeyance, 
while  the  Tsarl  and  his  men  made  up  a  chaotic  sex  group  in  the  hills, 
while  Dzon,  Sandy,  Donal,  Geoff,  and  a  few  others,  developed 
marriage.  But  the  problem  could  not  be  settled  so  easily.  There 
were  in  the  island  elements  difficult  to  assimilate ;  there  was  Zulien  with 
his  fierce  withdrawal  from  women,  a  withdrawal  in  which  hid  so  far 
no  contempt,  but  a  little  fear ;  there  was  Olga,  rebellious  and  instinc¬ 
tively  an  enemy  of  men;  there  was  Mord,  the  lyrical  voice,  the 
feminine  lyre,  the  creature  upon  whom  had  settled  the  star  of  Duse; 
Arry  and  Loo  made  up  a  sinister  centre.  Thus,  while  adventure  reigned 
upon  the  hills,  while  a  laborious,  orderly  social  life  organised  itself 
at  Home  City,  the  ill-defined,  natural  conflict  was  complicated  by  the 
outside  elements.  They  were  not,  except  in  the  case  of  Arry,  evil ; 
indeed,  Zulien  and  Mord  in  different  ways  embodied  the  spiritual  flame 
ot  the  new  nation,  just  as  the  Tsarl  represented  its  vigour,  Sandy  its 
intellect,  and  Dzon  its  justice.  But  the  combination  of  these  good 
things  made  an  explosive  compound.  The  islanders  were  working, 
playing,  loving,  but  they  awaited  the  hard  rule  of  order ;  they  had  not 
yet  realised  that  women  are  the  first  cattle. 

In  those  nine  years,  which  brought  the  islanders  to  manhood  and 
w'omanhood,  invention  had  developed  slightly.  The  restless  curiosity 
of  Sandy,  with  whom  now  Dzon  and  Geoff  co-operated,  produced  some 
of  the  first  elements  of  civilisation.  First  came  the  boat.  It  came 
after  Sandy  had  meditatively  observed  a  pelican  settle  upon  a  log  that 
floated  down  the  River  of  the  Hills.  Like  Isaac  Newton,  inspired  by 
the  fall  of  an  apple,  the  young  Scotchman  told  himself  that  it  would 
be  fine  to  be  carried  like  this  by  a  lazy  stream.  Fortunately  the  method 
of  thought  was  accurate  and  slow,  for  otherwise  the  River  of  the  Hills 
would  have  swiftly  carried  him  to  sea.  Instead  we  may  imagine  the 
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scene  next  day,  some  way  up  the  River  of  the  Plains.  Sandy,  who 
looks  so  barbarous,  decorated  with  shells  and  feathers,  yet  so  comical, 
freckled  under  the  dark  skin,  is  launching  into  the  water  a  small  tree 
trunk  deprived  of  twigs  by  means  of  a  flint  axe.  He  hesitates  as  the 
water  rises  to  his  knees,  to  his  thighs.  He  is  essentially  superstitious, 
and  it  may  be  that  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  that  water, 
supported  only  by  a  slender  piece  of  wood,  he  will  have  done  what 
pelicans  may  do  and  men  may  not.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  Ankel, 
the  invisible,  all-pervading  Ankel,  would  not  have  him  ride  the  waters, 
since  Ankel  has  given  him  no  wings.  The  reasoning  may  appear 
strange,  but  savages  such  as  these  could  associate  only  fact  with  fact. 
Though  wings  were  useless  in  the  water,  if  only  a  creature  with  wings 
happened  to  ride  it,  perhaps  only  a  creature  with  wings  could  do  so. 
In  other  words  Sandy,  inheriting  the  Caledonian  tradition,  was  show¬ 
ing  himself  a  martyr  to  logic.  But  he  was  a  curious  man,  and  this 
curiosity,  counted  by  many  as  one  of  the  minor  sins,  is  in  fact  the 
origin  of  all  intellectual  greatness.  Sandy  raised  his  shaggy  head 
towards  the  empty  blue  sky,  entreating  the  mercy  of  Ankel,  and  finding 
no  answer  vouchsafed,  snatched  assurance  from  his  own  stout  heart, 
kicked  the  ground  from  below  his  feet  and  floated  away.  Almost  at 
once  he  found  that  the  tree  trunk  refused  to  support  him,  and  though 
he  could  swim,  struggled  wildly,  kicking,  nearly  crying,  sure  indeed 
that  he  was  accursed,  that  only  a  creature  with  wings  could  float  upon 
the  water.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  made  him  cling  to  the 
trunk,  and  after  a  moment,  when  his  eyes  were  clear  of  water,  when 
he  could  breathe  freely,  he  found  that,  though  he  might  not  ride  the 
trunk,  yet  it  would  support  him  as  he  swam  by  its  side.  Four  years 
elapsed  before  it  occurred  to  Sandy  that  two  tree  trunks  might  do  what 
one  would  not.  During  that  time  the  water  sport  of  the  island  con¬ 
sisted  in  drifting  down  the  river  by  the  side  of  a  trunk  until  the 
current  took  it  to  one  of  the  reefs,  from  which  one  swam  back  crossways 
to  the  current.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  end  trunks  were  lashed 
together  with  cocoanut  bark,  that  the  craft  was  created,  that  later, 
through  the  accidental  use  of  a  hollow  trunk,  it  occurred  to  Geoff  to 
hack  out  a  rotten  log  of  wood  with  a  stone  and  to  sit  where  the  wood  had 
been.  Soon  it  w'as  not  enough  to  drift,  but  the  hands  were  used  to 
propel  the  boat ;  then  sticks,  later  flattened  sticks  only,  were  availed  of. 
They  had  created  the  canoe.  Likewise,  still  by  what  is  called  acci¬ 
dent,  but  which  is  in  reality  the  gifted  use  of  nature,  a  fallen  tree, 
high  up  the  River  of  the  Hills,  suggested  a  bridge.  Both  rivers  were 
bridged,  not  by  a  triumph  of  engineering,  but  by  felled  trees,  drooping 
towards  the  middle  and  secured  together  with  boughs,  serving  to 
raise  a  rough  platform  over  the  waters.  So  far  as  their  history  is 
known,  the  islanders  never  discovered  the  wheel,  but  they  came  to 
drag  burdens  upon  smooth  poles ;  they  had  not  the  wheel,  which  seems 
so  simple,  but  they  had  the  sled.  Likewise  came  the  net.  For  many 
years  the  islanders,  who  had  learnt  from  the  oyster  the  pleasant  flavour 
of  fish,  had  viewed  with  cupidity  the  red  snappers,  which  came  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers;  once  a  colossal  aguja  nearly  beached  itself, 
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but  escaped  them,  for  they  did  not  care  to  touch  the  four  hundred 
pound  fish  that  floundered  and  snapped  with  an  air  of  ferocity. 
However,  one  day  a  red  snapper,  adventuring  too  far,  found  itself 
caught  by  the  tide  within  a  patch  of  high  sea  grasses  which  were  hidden  * 
at  high  tide.  The  fish  was  found  there  still  alive  in  shallow  water 
and  furiously  flapping  by  Dzon  and  Jack.  At  first  they  did  not  dare 
to  approach  it,  but  as  the  water  withdrew  and  the  fish  expired  they 
could  haul  it  from  its  grassy  prison.  It  weighed  over  forty  pounds, 
and  disappointed  them  when  they  tried  to  eat  a  raw  one  of  the  splendid 
white  steaks.  But  they  naturally  enjoyed  capturing  and  killing,  and 
so  it  was  given  to  Jack  to  remark  : — 

“  That  was  caught  in  the  grass.  Why  should  we  not  set  grasses 
and  catch  more?  ” 

Dzon  nodded  his  head,  interested.  But  it  was  Jack,  a  small  but 
wiry  little  American,  who  after  much  thought  began  to  plait  grasses. 
He  plaited  them  for  several  weeks,  until  he  had  a  great  carpet  of 
grass  knitting.  Aided  by  two  girls,  he  watched  the  fish  go  up  the 
river  and  lowered  his  net  in  the  way  of  their  retreat.  Thus,  as  the 
tide  went  down,  and  the  fish  came  back  with  it,  a  snapper  and  a 
pompado  were  tangled  in  the  web  and  triumphantly  dragged  ashore  by 
the  three,  who  were  breathless,  drenched,  and  half-drowned,  having 
gone  into  the  water  in  pursuit. 

It  was  then  that,  at  an  average  age  of  about  twenty-two,  came  the 
greatest  -discovery  of  all — fire.  Until  then  they  had  eaten  the  fruits 
of  the  soil  and  killed  only  for  pleasure.  Now  by  a  fire  a  great 
development  of  foods  and  a  centre  of  social  life  was  to  be  given  them. 

It  did  not  come  by  brilliant  invention  :  it  occurred  to  no  islander  to 
rotate  a  stick  against  another  until  one  burst  into  flame ;  nor  did  Ankel 
send  a  Prometheus  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand.  What  happened  was 
that  the  western  side  of  the  island,  which  was  devoid  of  trees  and 
thickly  covered  with  grasses,  stunted  palms  and  cactus,  suffered  every 
year  the  ravages  of  prairie  fires ;  but  for  the  River  of  the  Hills  those 
fires  would  have  spread  to  the  eastern  beaches.  The  islanders  took 
no  great  interest  in  them  :  like  the  sun  and  the  sea,  prairie  fires  were 
to  them  normal  incidents  of  the  natural  life.  But,  guided  by 
curiosity,  they  often  visited  the  scorched  area,  wondering  at  the  strange 
shapes  of  the  burnt  palms.  However,  at  that  time  it  happened  that 
I-.eo  and  Arold,  two  men  of  the  Tsarl,  wandered,  a  day  after  the  fire 
had  burnt  out,  into  the  smoking  land.  They  loafed  about  for  a  while, 
amused  by  the  warmth  of  the  soil,  until  they  came  to  a  group  of 
palms,  all  of  which  were  reduced  to  charred  stumps,  except  that  in 
the  middle  two,  slightly  protected  by  the  others,  still  showed  leaves 
of  green.  They  were  withered,  they  were  dead.  They  had  been 
killed  by  the  intense  heat,  and  under  their  shrivelled  leaves  lay  upon 
its  side  a  kid. 

Hirak!''  shouted  Leo,  bounding  into  the  clump  and  seizing  the 
kid  by  its  horns.  “  Oh,  it’s  heneer." 

Arold,  a  big  fat  fellow,  joined  him,  and  together  they  surveyed  the 
beast  seriously.  I.eo,  however,  had  stayed  nearer  the  savage  than  the 
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denizens  of  Home  City.  His  sense  of  smell  was  keener  than  that  of 
civilised  men.  He  snuffed,  enjoying  an  aroma  which  he  could  not 
locate,  and  fingering  the  kid  which  was  still  warm.  The  animal  in 
no  wise  suggested  the  well-seasoned  dishes  of  meat  that  appear  upon 
our  tables.  The  hair  was  singed  off,  the  horns  were  shrivelled,  and 
the  skin  was  glistening  and  cracked.  It  had  been  suffocated,  and 
then,  by  a  very  slow  fire,  by  a  fire  the  flames  of  which  had  been  held 
away  by  the  curtain  of  palms,  it  had  practically  been  cooked.  Still 
Leo  snuffed,  at  last  locating  the  aroma.  It  was  the  kid. 

“  Hiraky'  he  remarked,  “  I  like  this.”  He  buried  his  nostrils 
in  the  side  of  the  meat;  perhaps  instinct,  perhaps  merely  curiosity, 
made  him  take  from  his  belt  his  flint  knife  and  cut  a  strip  of  flesh 
which  he  munched,  while  Arold  surveyed  him,  stupefied.  Saying  little 
to  each  other  they  ate,  making  the  big  meal  of  savages.  When  they 
had  finished,  they  had  learnt. 

Little  by  little  the  island  understood  that  animals,  after  being  placed 
within  the  strange  light,  became  good  things  to  eat.  Every  year  now, 
in  the  late  siunmer,  animals  were  killed  and  cast  into  the  zone  of  fire 
so  that  the  islanders  might  eat  them.  Just  as  the  spring  was  the 
time  of  snake  dances,  so  now  the  late  summer  became  the  time  of  the 
big  feeds. 

None  for  a  long  period  thought  of  preserving  the  fire,  the  beneficent 
miracle  which  converted  a  useless  animal  into  a  pleasant  dish.  It  was 
a  young  girl,  unknown  to  history,  whom  it  amused  to  maintain  the 
fire,  to  feed  it  with  dry  branches  until  it  lived  for  days  after  the  prairie 
had  burnt  itself  out.  Soon  the  example  was  followed,  first  as  a  game, 
then  as  work.  The  islanders  learnt  to  maintain  the  fire  in  the  west, 
they  learnt  to  carry  the  smoking  seed  of  power  to  Home  City.  They 
tended  their  fires,  and  until  the  end  of  the  island  history  it  was  the 
duty  of  one  in  each  group  to  nurse  the  precious  blaze  until  the  summer 
came  again.  But  they  had  no  vestals. 

Thus,  as  the  twenties  take  in  every  denizen  of  the  island,  they  are 
material  for  a  people.  They  have  houses,  fires,  w'eapons  and  tools ; 
they  can  ride  upon  the  water ;  they  have  warmth  for  the  night,  and 
little  by  little  they  learnt  that  man,  the  weakest  of  all  animals,  is  yet 
their  master,  because  he  knows  how  to  use  as  well  as  to  slay. 

Moreover,  the  population  of  the  island  was  increasing.  Before  any 
woman  of  the  nation  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  children  had  been 
born.  They  came  in  the  midst  of  amazement  and  disarray,  and  no 
islander  was  to  forget  the  excitement  when  the  first  child  was 
mysteriously  born.  He  was  a  son  of  Sybil,  and  she  held  him  in  her 
arms,  incredulous,  half-terrified.  She  could  not  understand  how  it 
was  that  an  hour  before  she  was  alone,  and  now  there  dwelled  with 
her  a  creature  that  was  clearly  human,  though  deeply  strange.  In  fact, 
towards  evening,  like  an  animal  that  is  strong  and  has  no  traditions, 
it  occurred  to  her  that  she  must  .show  this  wonder  about  the  island. 
So  w'e  may  imagine  the  young  mother,  holding  her  child  in  her  arms 
with  natural  skill,  and  parading  Home  City,  while  the  people  crowd 
about  her,  trying  to  touch  the  child  which  she  withdraws,  while  it 
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whimper^  and  stares,  in  the  midst  of  barbarous  nature  akin  to  any 
baby  before  whose  eyes  stands  a  white-clad  nurse.  She  would  not 
let  them  touch  it.  Sybil  was  proud,  and  here  was  something  given  to 
her  that  was  not  given  to  others. 

“  It’s  mine,”  she  said,  “  it’s  mine.”  As  Geoff  put  out  a  hand 
to  caress  the  fluffy  head  of  the  baby,  Sybil  said  savagely  :  ”  Don’t 
touch  it  or  I’ll  make  you  izeneer.  It’s  mine  !  ” 

It  was  that  feeling  of  intense  property  which  saved  many  of  the 
children  as  they  were  born.  The  islanders  had  never  kept  pets;  they 
could  easily  have  domesticated  the  goat,  and  perhaps  the  sapajou,  or 
they  could  have  made  cages  for  palomas,  but  this  did  not  occur  to 
them,  and  so  the  children,  which  were  born  in  large  numbers,  in  the 
main  seemed  a  nuisance.  The  islanders  had  no  idea  of  tending  small 
things  and  playing  with  them.  Also  they  fed  them  foolishly,  forcing, 
with  the  best  intentions,  bananas,  oysters,  and  later  roast  meat,  into 
the  tiny  mouths.  Many  of  the  babies  died  under  this  treatment,  but 
many  more  suffered  from  indigestion,  and  the  camps  were  constantly 
filled  by  the  wailing  of  these  new  recruits.  There  is  something  about 
the  crying  of  a  baby  suffering  from  a  disordered  stomach  that  tells 
upon  the  strongest  nerves.  It  has  a  quality  of  penetration,  a  quality 
of  persistence,  almost  of  mercilessness  .  .  .  and  when  five  or  six  babies 
are  gathered  together  in  such  conditions  they  unite  in  an  almost 
maniacal  howling  chorus.  Sybil,  who  had  been  50  proud  of  her  baby, 
became  after  a  while  so  fretted  by  it,  so  exasperated  by  its  crying, 
that  she  casually  dropped  it  in  the  River  of  the  Hills.  She  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  do  otherwise,  and  several  babies  were  disposed 
of  in  this  simple  manner;  one  need  not  be  shocked  by  this  drastic 
method,  since  it  was  one  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks. 

But  the  oBstinate  generations  insisted  upon  surviving.  By  the  time 
that  the  original  islanders  had  reached  manhood  and  womanhood 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  children  had  survived,  nearly  three 
hundred  having  been  born.  Natme  was  kind  to  the  strong;  with  its 
usual  indifference  to  casualty  lists  it  had  allowed  two-thirds  to  die, 
but  those  who  remained,  aged  now  between  a  day  and  ten  years,  were 
good  specimens.  They  were,  in  a  sense,  less  barbarous  than  their 
parents,  because  they  inherited  no  warped  ideas  of  a  remote  civilisa¬ 
tion  ;  they  came  into  the  fullness  of  a  new  tradition ;  they  were  real 
savages,  with  the  virtues  of  the  savage;  they  were  essentially  simpler 
than  their  parents,  because  their  subconscious  realm  held  no  confused 
vestiges  of  locomotives,  policemen  and  boxes  of  candy.  Also,  they 
were  proportionately  taller  and  stronger  than  their  parents,  because 
they  had  been  born  as  animals  and  bred  as  animals.  They  looked 
upon  their  parents  as  divine,  because  their  parents  were  stronger  than 
they ;  they  felt  for  Ankel  the  reverence  which  they  felt  for  their  parents, 
but  a  greater  reverence,  because  their  parents  feared  Ankel.  In  fact 
it  was  Ovelna,  the  daughter  of  Dzon  and  Elnor,  who  at  the  age  of  ten 
made  a  step  which  Zulien  had  not  thought  of.  She  said  : 

”  Oh,  Dzon,  Ankel  is  more  than  you.” 

”  Yes,”  said  Dzon,  smiling  at  the  little  girl  whom  he  led  by  the 
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hand  along  the  sands,  just  like  a  normal  father  with  his  daughter  in 
the  park. 

“  Then,”  said  Ovelna,  who  was  as  fair  as  her  mother,  “he  is  your 
Dzon.” 

Dzon  looked  at  her,  puzzled  :  “  I  don’t  understand,  baby,”  he  said. 

Ovelna  struggled  :  “  Oh,  Dzon,  you  are  more  than  one,  and  Ankel 
is  more  than  you.  To  me  you  are  Dzon,  and  Ankel  is  Dzon  to  you.” 

“  That  is  so,”  said  Dzon,  smiling,  and  said  no  more,  answering 
thoughtlessly  the  chatter  of  Ovelna.  Indeed,  she  was  right,  Ankel  was 
his  absent  father.  For  him  that  was  enough,  but  when  later  the  idea 
reached  Zulien,  it  inflamed  him.  Now  he  could  see,  and  so  he  could 
preach,  that  just  as  children  were  born  to  men  and  to  women,  so  men 
and  women  were  born  to  a  spiritual,  remote,  and  ever  living  father. 

Ovelna  had  been  so  called,  as  were  other  children  upon  the  island, 
for  the  simplest  reasons.  The  islanders  had  not  enough  imagination 
to  create  names;  they  took  from  Mord  or  from  Zulien  an  occasional 
manufactured  word,  but  they  had  no  means  of  discovering  names 
other  than  their  own,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  two  persons 
might  bear  the  same  name.  Sybil,  for  instance,  could  not  have  called 
her  son  Geoff :  she  would  have  thought  that  confusing.  Thus  it  came 
that  Dzon  and  Elnor  had  to  name  their  first  daughter.  They  did  not 
do  this  for  some  months  after  her  birth,  for  it  was  not  necessary.  It 
was  only  later,  when  they  tried  to  talk  about  the  child,  that  they 
needed  a  name. 

“  I  like  the  hair  of  the  baby  of  Elnor,”  said  Dzon,  as  with  a  large 
and  awkward  hand  he  stroked  the  golden  down. 

Elnor  smiled,  holding  the  child  close.  “Baby  of  Elnor!”  she 
crooned.  This  was  the  first  form  of  names.  Since  every  English  or 
American  child  knew  the  word  baby,  since  the  French  understood  it 
as  bebe,  since  the  word  had  often  been  used  to  them  when  they  were 
naughty  for  the  purpose  of  shaming  them,  they  remembered  it.  When 
children  appeared  they  knew  that  these  were  babies.  Hence,  after  a 
few  years  “  baby  of  Elnor,”  “  baby  of  Mord,”  “  baby  of  Phoebe,” 
lived  under  these  names.  But  mankind  is  a  creature  of  slurring  speech, 
so  that  these  complicated  names  began  to  amalgamate.  “  Baby  of 
Mord  ”  became  Babovmord.  Hurry  converted  it  into  Bovmord,  and 
since  this  is  difficult  to  pronounce  Ovmord.  Ovmord,  Ovelna, 
Ophoebe  became  names.  There  were  complications;  for  instance, 
Ellnino  de  Mercedes,  a  young  Spanish  boy,  was  to  the  end  of  his  life 
known  under  this  sumptuous  name,  while  Truda’s  little  boy  became 
Trudchen,  and  never  knew  how  little  this  diminutive  of  a  girl’s  name 
fitted  the  six  foot  two  which  he  eventually  attained.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  Anglo-American  form  was  adopted,  and  nearly  all  that 
generation  bore  names  beginning  by  Ov.  They  little  knew  how  natural 
was  the  process,  how  they  were  repeating  the  Irish  O’,  the  Scotch  Mar, 
the  British,  Danish,  and  German  son,  sen,  and  sohn. 

The  real  philological  complications  occurred,  however,  a  little  later 
when  this  generation  grew  numerous  and  Elnor  found  herself  con-  | 

fronted  with  another  and  yet  another  baby  of  Ovelna.  It  was  then  I 
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that  arbitrary  names  were  increased,  that  Stoie,  and  Eng,  and  Ulwin, 
became  incorp>orated  into  names.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  during 
the  time  covered  by  the  present  story  no  child  ever  took  its  name  except 
from  the  female  line.  As  time  developed  the  men  would  no  doubt 
impose  upon  their  line  their  own  illustrious  name,  but  in  those  days 
of  iimocency  it  seemed  more  normal  to  an  islander  to  relate  the  child 
with  her  who  gave  it  birth  rather  than  with  a  father  who  was  often 
transitory. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  coming  of  children  had  com¬ 
plicated  the  normal  leadership  of  Dzon,  who  was  now  actual  chief  of 
the  plains.  In  the  early  days  he  had  already  asserted  himself  under 
the  name  of  Nomeen,  this  because  he  was  the  first  to  define  the 
property  of  others,  by  “  not  mine,”  which  became  nomeen.  Until  the 
age  of  about  thirteen  the  islanders  had  grabbed  what  they  could,  and 
secretly  felt  jealousy  for  what  others  held.  Only  as  the  social  life 
of  Home  City  developed  did  a  more  peaceable  frame  of  mind  take 
shape.  Thus  came  the  scene  when  Dzon  gave  a  moral  lesson  to  his 
nation.  He  had,  with  little  Bloo,  gone  to  the  river  where  they  had 
eaten  oysters.  It  occurred  to  them  that  they  might  bring  some  back 
to  the  city  to  eat  at  leisure.  They  therefore  carried  some  dozens 
wrapped  in  large  leaves,  and  put  them  near  one  of  the  huts.  Bloo’s 
appetite  was  not  entirely  satisfied,  so  he  ate  one  or  two,  while  Donal 
*  watched  them.  After  a  moment  Donal  bent  down  and  was  about  to 
take  up  one  of  the  molluscs,  but  Bloo,  like  a  dog  angry  on  seeing  its 
food  touched,  leapt  at  him,  clawing  his  arm.  The  calm  instinct  of 
Dzon  worked  in  him.  Bigger  and  stronger  he  took  Bloo  by  the  hair 
and  dragged  him  off.  Then  he  said  : 

“Eat,  Donal.  But,  no!”  He  carefully  made  three  piles  of 
oysters,  pointed  to  one  :  Meen ;  to  the  other  two :  Nomeen,  ’  ’  and  he 
nodded  to  Donal,  ”  Nomeen  again,”  and  he  nodded  to  Bloo.  Here 
was  the  man  who  made  equal  shares.  His  example,  that  first  lesson 
to  the  barbarous,  developed  round  this  word  Nomeen ;  there  hung  about 
him  the  prestige  of  the  inventor  :  Dzon  was  the  man  who  said  Nomeen. 
He  was  the  Nomeen  man,  and  so  it  passed  into  those  minds 
that  Dzon  had  a  quality  different  from  others.  In  other  words  he 
was  just. 


{To  he  continued) 
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SQUIRE  OSBALDESTON 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

The  fame  of  George  Osbaldeston,  known  as  “  The  Squire,”  has  been 
preserved  in  sporting  record  and  legend  for  over  a  hundred  years.  He 
was  the  most  typical  and  best  all-round  sportsman  of  the  Golden  Age 
of  Sport — the  first  sixty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  linked 
up  the  rough,  hard-drinking  foxhunters  of  Fielding  and  the  eighteenth 
century  through  the  great  days  described  by  Nimrod  and  Surtees  to 
the  more  refined  presentments  of  Whyte  Melville.  Osbaldeston  him¬ 
self  was  in  his  prime  in  the  supreme  decade  of  the  ’Twenties,  when 
George  the  Fourth  was  King,  and  he  is  an  actual  figure  in  many  of 
those  delightful  colour  pictures  by  H.  Aiken  wherein  scarlet-coated 
hunting  men  fly  for  ever  on  wingless  steeds  across  the  sylvan  meads  of 
Leicestershire,  with  perchance  a  luckless  one  immersed  for  aye  in  the 
waters  of  the  Whissendine,  the  while  the  gay  music  of  the  chase  echoes 
down  the  years.  But  Osbaldeston  was  not  only  a  great  hunting  man : 
he  excelled  in  all  sports  and  games — shooting,  boxing,  racing,  steeple-  • 
chasing,  tennis,  cricket,  and  all  manner  of  driving.  He  states  that 
he  killed  one  hundred  pheasants  with  one  hundred  shots  in  one  day’s 
battue,  and  his  prowess  in  other  sports  was  on  the  same  grandiose  scale. 

It  is  a  matter  for  pleasure  and  congratulation  that  sixty  years  after 
the  Squire’s  death  his  own  record  of  his  life  has  been. discovered  in 
the  form  of  a  manuscript  which  he  wrote  in  his  old  age  and  entitled, 
with  characteristic  indifference  to  spelling,  his  “  Remeniscences.”  He 
finished  the  work  in  1862,  and  when  he  died  four  years  later  the  manu¬ 
script  passed  to  his  stepson,  John  Williams.  The  years  passed  by 
also,  and  rats  and  mice  devoured  many  of  the  pages;  then,  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  remainder  came  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Cuming,  who 
has  now  had  it  printed  in  sumptuous  style,  embellished  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  gallery  of  illustrations,  and  completed  by  several  chapters  of  valu¬ 
able  commentary.^ 

The  autobiography,  though  without  any  claims  to  literary  distinc¬ 
tion,  is  of  absorbing  interest.  It  is  a  panorama  of  a  certain  phase  of 
life,  with  a  Hogarthian  moral,  for  Osbaldeston  was  born  rich  and  died 
comparatively  poor ;  here,  too,  we  see  in  the  manner  of  Hogarth  the 
young  heir  robbed  by  dishonest  attornies,  the  hard  drinking,  the  amours : 
though,  for  his  period,  Osbaldeston  was  moderate  with  wine  and  women, 
for  he  strove  always  to  keep  fit  for  the  pursuit  of  his  manifold  sports. 

George  Osbaldeston  was  The  Fortunate  Youth.  Born  in  December, 

(j)  Squire  Osbaldeston :  His  Autobiography,  Edited  with  commentary  by  E.  D. 
Cuming.  Introduction  by  Sir  Theodore  Cook.  With  sixteen  illustrations  in 
colour  and  seventy-five  in  black  and  white  and  a  map.  (John  Lane,  The  Bodley 
Head,  £2  as.  net.) 
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1787,*  the  only  son  of  his  father,  who  died  when  the  boy  was  six  years 
of  age,  he  early  came  into  possession  of  large  family  estates  in  York¬ 
shire,  situated  between  York  and  Scarborough.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Head,  of  Langley,  and  he  says  of  her  and  of 
himself  : — 

Her  son  inherited  her  propensities,  extravagance,  and  imprudence.  .  .  . 
Mine  has  been  a  life  of  plunder ;  no  man  has  been  so  persecuted,  robbed,  and 
cheated.  .  .  .  On  a  fair  calculation  I  have  lost  nearly  j£20o,ooo  by  betting  and 
keeping  racehorses  during  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  and  j^ioo,ooo  through 
the  misdeeds  of  agents,  etc.  I  blame  my  own  folly  and  extravagance.  I  am 
an  example  of  the  adage  that  “  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted." 

As  a  small  boy,  Osbaldeston  went  to  school  at  Ealing.  As  Mr. 
Cuming  does  not  comment  on  these  schools,  I  may  observe  that  the 
first  one  was  conducted  by  the  Dr.  Carr  who  was  Vicar  of  Ealing,  and 
that  the  second  one,  conducted  by  Mr.  Wallington,  was  probably  located, 
at  that  date,  in  the  house  which  stood  at  the  south-west  side  of  Ealing 
Common,  and  known  as  Hicks-on-the-Heath,  and  later  called  Elm 
Grove.  Some  years  after  Osbaldeston  was  there  it  became  the  residence, 
until  his  assassination  in  1812,  of  Spencer  Perceval,  the  Prime  Minister. 
Later  in  the  century  the  house  was  again  a  school  for  boys  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Vine.  A  full  description  of  the  Rev.  Charles  VValling- 
ton  will  be  found  in  the  Autobiography  of  Edward  Bulwer  (Lytton), 
who  was  his  pupil  at  Ealing  in  1819. 

Osbaldeston  passed  on  to  Eton.  As  may  be  expected,  in  view  of  his 
subsequent  life,  his  record  there  presents  no  scholastic  features,  but 
merely  adventures  of  “  French  leave  ”  in  pursuit  of  shooting  and  fish¬ 
ing  and  the  races  at  Ascot.  On  one  occasion  he  hired  a  gig  and  drove 
tandem  in  Queen  Anne’s  Ride,  Windsor  Great  Park ;  the  horses  bolted, 
the  gig  was  smashed  against  a  tree,  and  the  juvenile  Jehu  received 
a  flogging,  presumably  administered  by  his  under-master,  the  notorious 
Keate,  who  was  ever  an  expert  in  flagellation.  Another  escapade  of 
Master  George — in  throwing  down  a  lighted  squib  on  a  courting  couple, 
with  the  result  that  the  girl’s  petticoats  were  set  on  fire — was  probably 
the  reason  why  Mrs.  Osbaldeston  removed  her  son  from  Eton,  in  1803, 
before  he  was  expelled. 

At  Brasenose,  Oxford,  his  career  was  equally  inglorious,  and  he  was 
nearly  sent  down  for  the  act  of  his  friend  and  neighbour  at  dinner  in 
hall,  Ix>rd  George  Grenville,  who  one  night  poured  a  dish  of  hash  and 
gravy  over  the  powdered  heads  of  two  unoffending,  quiet  and  sedate 
brothers  named  Farrar. 

Osbaldeston  came  of  age,  established  himself  on  his  family  estate 
of  Hutton  Buscel,  and  started  his  first  pack  of  hounds.  Thereafter  his 
record  is  one  of  sporting  achievements  and  adventures.  The  great 

(i)  Mr.  Cuming,  on  the  evidence  of  a  medal  dated  1807,  presumably  struck 
in  commemoration  of  George  Osbaldeston ’s  coming-of-age,  has  assigned  his  birth 
to  1786,  but  Osbaldeston ’s  own  statement  that  he  was  born  in  1787  is  confirmed 
by  the  Eton  record  that  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  entered  the  school 
in  May,  iSoa. 
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panorama  of  history  unrolled  momentous  pictures  in  his  youth,  but  he 
makes  no  mention  of  them  in  his  autobiography.  He  was  a  child  when 
the  French  Revolution  occurred,  he  was  eighteen  when  Trafalgar  was 
fought,  and  twenty-eight  at  the  time  of  Waterloo.  But  the  long  wars 
with  Napoleon  made  no  appeal  to  his  hot  young  blood  :  he  was  content 
to  stay  at  home  to  hunt  the  fox  and  shoot  the  harmless  pigeon.^  His 
only  contact  with  human  bloodshed  was  in  witnessing  the  great  prize¬ 
fights,  such  as  that  between  Langan  and  Spring  on  Worcester  race¬ 
course,  when  the  umpire  and  referee  were  obliged  to  quit  the  ring 
during  the  last  hour  of  the  fight  because  “  it  was  crowded  to  excess  by 
men  kicking,  pushing,  and  striking  with  whips  and  sticks,  Langan 
receiving  more  than  his  share  of  blows.”  In  the  fatal  fight  at  Huns- 
lope,  in  1830,  when  Byrne  killed  Mackay  in  the  forty-seventh  round 
with  a  blow  on  the  throat,  Osbaldeston  was  involved  as  one  of  the 
promoters  and  as  umpire.  He  nearly  found  himself  in  the  dock,  and 
he  states  it  cost  him  between  and  ;£30o  ”  to  get  out  of  it.” 

Even  Osbaldeston’s  famous  duel  with  I-ord  George  Bentinck,  at 
Wormwood  Scrubs  (which  arose  from  a  belief  that  Osbaldeston  had 
pulled  a  horse  at  Heaton  Park  Races  in  1835),  was  bloodless  and 
apparently  leadless  also,  as  on  that  other  famous  occasion  when 
Thomas  Moore  met  Francis  Jeffrey.  But  Osbaldeston  was  not  lacking 
in  physical  courage.  He  was  ever  ready,  as  became  a  Corinthian  of 
the  Regency,  to  slash  with  his  whip  any  blackguard  who  annoyed  him 
on  the  racecourse  or  hunting  field,  and  then  to  fight  the  offender. 

The  only  historical  events  mentioned  by  Osbaldeston  are  the  Funeral 
of  Queen  Caroline  and  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  former 
event  (1821)  he  witnessed  from  the  carriage  of  his  doctor.  Sir  James 
MacGregor,  who  was  attending  Osbaldeston  in  London  after  his  severe 
accident  when  hunting  with  the  Atherstone.  His  horse  was  knocked 
down  by  that  of  Sir  James  Musgrave,  who  then  jumped  on  the  prostrate 
man,  breaking  both  the  bones  of  his  leg.  “  What  will  my  readers 
think,”  he  asks,  “  when  I  say  that  Sir  James  rode  on  with  the  hounds 
the  instant  he  and  his  horse  were  free!  ”  Another  account  states  that 
Sir  James  Musgrave  shouted,  “  What  does  it  matter?  Hounds  are 
running  !  ”  It  is  only  fair  to  surmise  that  Sir  James  did  not  realise 
how  seriously  his  friend  was  injured. 

But  it  was  a  hard,  rough  time,  and  one  is  constrained  to  observe  how 
ill  the  sportsmen  of  those  days  used  the  noble  horses  and  dogs  who 
served  them  so  well.  Osbaldeston  killed  his  famous  trotting  horse 
"  Rattler  ”  in  the  contest  of  thirty-six  miles.  The  horse  died  the  next 
day  from  ”  obstruction  of  the  principal  artery  of  the  heart,  which,  with 
inflammation  and  severity  of  exertion,  caused  death.”  His  best  pointer, 

(i)  In  his  notes  on  the  Pigeon  Shooting  Clubs  near  London  Mr.  Cuming  men¬ 
tions  The  Old  Hats,  founded  in  1777,  but  he  does  not  suggest  that  Its  odd  name 
came,  probably,  from  one  of  the  Club’s  meeting-places,  The  Old  Hats  Inn, 
between  Ealing  and  Hanwell,  on  the  Uxbridge  Road.  The  Old  Hats  was  the 
first  stage  out  of  London  for  the  mail  coaches  bound  for  the  West  of  England, 
and  it  consequently  possessed  extensive  stabling.  There  is  a  view  of  The  Old 
Hats,  as  it  was  in  1795,  by  George  Woodward. 
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"  Mark,”  was  shot  by  the  careless  and  wanton  aim  of  a  Mr.  Anderson. 
The  dog  was  completely  blinded,  and  his  chest  and  shoulders  were 
full  of  shot ;  but,  instead  of  being  put  out  of  his  misery,  the  animal  was 
kept  for  breeding  purp)oses.  Another  dog,  “  Jack,”  a  splendid  setter, 
died  from  the  kick  of  a  pedlar  in  Hull,  en  route  to  a  partridge  shooting 
match  at  Holkham,  where,  however,  Osbaldeston  was  very  coldly 
received  (in  fact,  entirely  ignored  at  first)  by  the  great  Coke  of  Norfolk. 
He  had  gone  to  Holkham  as  the  friend  of  Captain  Horatio  Ross,  some 
of  whose  “  sporting  ”  feats  would  meet  with  but  little  acclamation 
to-day.  “  He  used  to  amuse  himself  occasionally  at  Melton  by  shooting 
the  cats  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,”  and  this  is  how  he  won  his  wager 
that  he  would  shoot  with  a  pistol  a  certain  number  of  flying  swallows 
out  of  a  certain  number  of  shots : — 

There  were  a  great  many  swallows’  nests  in  different  parts  of  the  castle,  and 
the  captain  waited  for  the  old  ones  to  return  home  with  food  for  their  young ; 
and  as  the  bird  hovered  at  the  mouth  of  the  nest  he  shot  it.  The  swallows  were 
certainly  “  on  the  wing,”  but  it  was  the  next  thing  to  shooting  them  sitting. 
1  never  knew  the  sum  he  won  on  this  match,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable, 
because  nobody  could  have  foreseen  such  an  artful  dodge.  Had  he  fired  at  the 
birds  flying  he  would  not  have  killed  one  out  of  thirty  or  forty  shots. 

Another  “  sportsman,”  Lord  Middleton,  wagered  to  shoot  a  match 
with  his  gamekeeper,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  each  should  carry 
what  the  other  killed.  The  keeper  was  the  better  shot,  and,  getting  tired 
of  the  load  he  had  in  consequence  to  carry.  Lord  Middleton  deliberately 
shot  a  young  donkey,  which  he  asserted  the  keeper  must  carry. 

To  pass  to  some  of  Osbaldeston ’s  remarkable  feats  :  he  could  hit 
the  ace  of  diamonds  with  a  shot  from  a  duelling-pistol  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  feet,  and  win  a  match  at  billiards  which  lasted  from  eight 
at  night  until  eleven  the  next  morning,  then  out  to  the  races,  with  more 
lengthy  billiards  to  follow,  and  so  on  for  several  days  and  nights,  with¬ 
out  going  to  bed  or  resting  in  any  way.  His  famous  ride,  in  1831, 
of  200  miles  performed  in  8  hours,  42  minutes  on  fifty  horses  was  his 
supreme  accomplishment.  This  was  intended  to  give  the  knock-out  to  a 
Mr.  Ridston,  who  was  going  to  ride  from  London  to  York  in  ten  hours. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Dick  Turpin,  in  the  apocryphal 
Ride  to  York  on  “  Black  Bess,”  took  twelve  hours  to  cover  the  same 
distance  on  one  horse  instead  of  fifty ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  Nevison 
(”  Swift  Nicks  ”),  another  highwayman,  actually  rode  from  Gads-Hill, 
in  Kent,  to  York,  a  distance  of  220  miles,  in  less  than  fifteen  hours, 
and  again  on  only  one  horse.  However,  it  is  possible  that  Osbaldeston 's 
feat  reminded  Harrison  Ainsworth  of  Turpin’s  legendary  exploit,  for 
he  wrote  the  Ride  to  York  in  Rookwood  early  in  1834,  a  couple  of 
years  or  so  after  the  Squire’s  great  ride. 

Osbaldeston’s  prowess  on  the  racecourse  and  in  the  hunting  field 
must  be  read  in  his  own  words.  He  was  Master  of  the  Quorn  1817-182 x, 
and  again  1823-1827,  and  of  the  Pytchley  1827-1834,  which  with  his 
other  masterships  involved  heavy  calls  on  his  already  depleted  fortune. 
His  election  as  M.P.  for  Retford,  in  1812,  also  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  He  states  that  I.ord  Milton,  at  a  previous  election  for  the 
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county  of  Yorkshire,  paid  ;^ioo,ooo.  Osbaldeston  regarded  his  brief 
Parliamentary  honours  only  as  “a  great  bore.”  His  territorial  import¬ 
ance  also  brought  upon  him  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in 
1829,  and  as  such  he  gives  some  account  of  the  trial  of  the  religious 
fanatic,  Jonathan  Martin,  who  nearly  succeeded  in  burning  down  York 
Minster.  Martin  was  the  brother  of  John  Martin,  the  eccentric  but 
talented  painter  of  grandiose  Biblical  scenes. 

Osbaldeston’s  career  as  a  great  sportsman  closed  with  the  'Thirties, 
though  he  continued  to  race  for  many  years  later.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  for  him  to  live  on  his  estates,  which  were  hopelessly  encum¬ 
bered.  In  1843  he  took  up  his  abode  in  London  at  8,  Park  Road, 
and  in  1847  moved  to  21,  North  Bank,  in  what  was  then  the  new  district 
of  St.  John’s  Wood.  At  No.  10  lived  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Williams,  a 
widow  of  forty-two,  with  three  children.  This  lady  henceforth  looked 
after  the  ageing  Squire  well  and  wisely,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
he  married  her  in  1851.  It  is  a  trifle  pathetic  to  watch  the  old  Squire, 
so  long  a  gay,  free,  spendthrift  bachelor  of  many  amours,  in  the  grasp 
of  this  strong-minded,  dominant  female.  In  his  last  years  she  would 
give  him  every  night  a  sovereign,  with  which  he  was  allowed  to  go  to 
the  Portland  Club  and  bet  with  anyone  who  was  disposed  to  wager  with 
him  for  a  few  shillings.  In  earlier  years  Osbaldeston  had  played  whist 
for  ;^ioo  a  trick  and  ;^i,ooo  for  the  rubber.  But  Mrs.  Osbaldeston 
was  no  doubt  an  estimable  woman,  and  she  cannot  be  accused  of  seeking 
or  securing  her  own  benefit.  Because  when  Osbaldeston’s  estates  were 
finally  sold  for  ^^190, 000  and  his  debts  paid,  there  was  a  balance  of 
;^23,ooo,  all  that  remained  to  him  of  his  once  noble  inheritance.  Mrs. 
Williams,  as  she  still  was  then,  insisted  on  sinking  half  this  sum  in 
the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  which  provided  the  Squire  with  a  certain 
income  of  ;^i,ioo  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  the  remaining  ;^io,ooo  he 
was  allowed  to  squander  in  the  old  way  on  his  racehorses. 

For  a  time  Osbaldeston  and  his  wife  lived  at  Ealing,  1852-1856, 
in  Castlebar  Lodge,  a  house  on  or  near  the  site  of  Castle  Hill  Lodge, 
where  the  Duke  of  Kent  had  resided  early  in  the  century  with  his 
mistress,  Madame  St.  Laurent.  I  am  surprised  that  Osbaldeston  makes 
no  mention  of  the  racecourse  at  Ealing,  which  ran  from  Haven  Green 
alongside  the  Great  Western  Railway  on  land  which  is  now  covered  by 
Gordon  Road.  From  1856  to  1862  the  Osbaldestons  were  in  Wiltshire, 
but  they  returned  to  London,  and  the  old  Squire’s  last  home  was  2, 
Grove  Road,  where  he  died  in  August,  1866,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

During  his  last  few  months  of  life  he  was  confined  to  the  house  by 
increasing  weakness.  It  was  a  curious  end  for  the  once  indcxnitable 
horseman  and  sportsman,  far  from  the  scenes  of  his  gallant  exploits 
in  impetuous  youth  and  vigorous  manhood.  Vanished  were  the  wide 
acres  of  Yorkshire.  Never  more  to  see  the  fair  champaign  of  Leicester¬ 
shire  and  the  rich  woods  of  Northamptonshire  as  the  Quorn  and  the 
Pytchley  go  gaily  by.  The  sound  of  the  huntsman’s  horn  is  growing 
faint  and  ever  fainter,  and  is  heard  no  more  from  beyond  Burrow  Hill — 
“  .  .  .  the  wintry  sky. 

And  the  day  dying  out  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.” 


NEW  BOOKS 
By  J.  a.  T.  Lloyd 

The  Birth  of  the  Gods.  By  Dmitri  Merezhkovsky.  Translated 
from  the  Russian  by  Natalie  A.  Duddington.  (Dent.  6s.  net.) 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Merezhkovsky 
drew  an  interesting  comparison  between  Dostoevsky  and  Tolstoy.  He 
claimed  in  this  essay  that  Tolstoy,  who  appeared  as  the  champion  of 
*  Christianity,  was  essentially  pagan  at  heart,  and  that  his  paganism 
broke  out  when  he  was  advocating  most  zealously  the  destruction  of 
paganism.  But  Merezhkovsky  himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  mysticism, 
is  a  realist  like  all  the  other  great  Russian  writers,  and,  in  these  de¬ 
scriptions  of  paganism  in  ancient  Crete,  one  detects  precisely  that 
irrepressible  vigour  of  creation  which  was  at  the  back  of  what  he  called 
the  paganism  of  Tolstoy.  Just  as  in  his  famous  trilogy  he  showed 
himself  too  strong  and  vigorous  a  writer  to  be  bound  by  the  dictates 
of  any  set  thesis,  so,  in  The  Birth  of  the  Gods,  he  gives  us  no  special 
pleading,  no  reading  of  the  past  through  the  spectacles  of  the  present, 
but  a  vital  and  living  picture  of  a  period,  the  spirit  of  which  he  has 
imaginatively  recaptured.  Anyone  who  compares  this  book  with,  for 
instance,  such  a  work  as  Aphrodite,  will  detect  at  once  the  difference 
in  spirit  between  The  Birth  of  the  Gods  and  any  tour  de  force  of 
historical  erudition,  however  elaborate.  And  though  the  whole  savage 
life,  the  sacred  games  of  bulls  in  the  Knossos  amphitheatre,  the  fierce 
dances,  the  bacchic  madness  live  as  though  snatched  from  yesterday  in 
wonderfully  sustained  detail,  it  is  the  newly  awakened  spirit  that 
becomes  dominant  over  all  else.  Dio,  the  Cretan  maiden,  pagan  and 
life-loving,  none  the  less  gropes  blindly  after  Him  who  is  to  redeem 
the  monstrous  ancient  world  of  which  she  herself  is  a  part.  Drawn 
towards  the  dimly  divined  God  herself,  she  draws  Tammuzadad,  the 
Babylonian  who  loves  her,  towards  the  same  unknown  source.  Self- 
sacrifice,  in  itself  the  rejection  of  all  pagan  wisdom,  insinuates  itself 
into  the  heart  of  the  Babylonian,  who,  in  this  world  of  sunlit  force, 
stumbles  upon  the  shadowed  virtue  :  “  The  willing  sacrifice  of  love  was 
higher  than  all  human  sacrifices,  ‘  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.’  ” 
The  new  God  was  in  reality  being  born  in  the  very  midst  of  pagan 
revelry  concealed  by  mask  after  mask  :  “  Osiris  of  Egypt,  Tammuz 
of  Babylon,  Adonis  of  Canaan  and  the  iEgean  Islands,  Attis  of  Asia 
Minor,  Dionysos  of  Greece — all  these  contain  Him.  They  are  the 
shadows,  and  the  body  is  of  Him.”  The  God  that  was  concealed  was 
afterwards  to  be  revealed,  but  in  the  meantime  the  pagans  were  groping  ; 
“The  blind  feel  the  sun  though  they  cannot  see  it;  the  Christ  of 
paganism  is  the  sun  of  the  blind.”  In  these  last  words  one  catches 
the  inner  significance  of  a  work  which  means,  on  the  author’s  own 
authority,  not  at  all  “  The  Birth  of  the  Gods,”  but  rather  the  birth 
of  God. 
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Gilles  de  Rais.  By  A.  L.  Vincent  and  Clare  Binns.  (Philpot. 

8s.  6d.  net.) 

Sigmund  Freud,  so  constantly  invoked  apparently  without  rhyme 
or  reason  by  infantile  novelists,  is  quite  properly  appealed  to  by  Dr. 
Hamblin  Smith,  in  his  introduction  to  this  book,  as  affording  a  sort 
of  clue  to  the  extraordinary  duality  of  Gilles  de  Rais.  The  authors, 
for  their  part,  while  accentuating  his  “  Jekyll  and  Hyde  capacity,” 
are  content  with  giving  us  a  documented  sketch  of  a  career  which  has 
been  made  so  painfully  familiar  through  the  mystic  realism  of  Huys- 
mans.  Without  any  attempt  to  sentimentalise  over  the  “  original  Blue 
Beard,”  they  do  justice  to  his  talents,  to  his  courage,  and  particularly 
to  his  disinterested  devotion  to  Jeanne  d’Arc.  For  her,  at  least,  this 
monster  was  the  comrade  of  many  a  battlefield,  and  she  has  called  him 
her  ”  faithful  and  valorous  companion.”  She,  indeed,  in  the  weighed 
opinion  of  the  authors,  through  ”  the  atmosphere  of  spirituality  which 
was  always  with  her,”  was  an  incentive  towards  aspiration  that  appealed 
even  to  Gilles  de  Rais.  They  make  no  attempt  to  rationalise  this 
influence,  as  extraordinary  in  its  way  as  the  military  genius  of  Jeanne 
d’Arc  :  ”  We  accept  the  influence  of  Joan  of  Arc  upon  Gilles  de  Rais 

as  possessing  a  distinct  supernatural  value,  incapable  of  rationalistic 

solution.” 

Almost  equally  incapable  of  rationalistic  solution  is  the  last  act  of 
the  hideous  drama.  Threatened  by  torture,  Gilles  has  confessed  in 
detail  his  loathsome  crimes,  and,  having  confessed,  is  able  to  exclaim 
in  all  sincerity  :  ‘‘I  am  redeemable.”  Equally  astounding,  too,  is  the 
attitude  of  his  compatriots ;  the  very  mothers  of  his  victims  were  the 
most  earnest  in  praying  for  the  soul  of  Gilles  de  Rais.  The  English 

narrative,  be  it  said,  loses  no  force  through  its  restraint  and  absence 

of  special  pleading.  The  story  is  well  and  simply  told,  extenuating 
nothing  through  the  modern  instinct  for  whitewashing,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  refraining  from  unnecessarily  blackening  a  man  already  finally 
condemned  by  history. 


Last  Essays.  By  Joseph  Conrad.  (Dent.) 

It  is  almost  always  with  a  sense  of  anxiety  that  one  opens  a 
posthumous  collection  of  essays  from  the  pen  of  an  imaginative  writer. 
In  the  very  first  paper,  however,  of  this  volume  it  is  the  real  Conrad 
who  speaks.  It  is  entitled  “  Geography  and  Explorers,”  and  one  learns 
that  from  his  early  boyhood  the  author  of  Aylmer's  Folly  experi¬ 
enced  the  glamour  of  maps  :  ”  One  day,  putting  my  finger  on  a  spot 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  then  white  heart  of  Africa,  I  declared  that 
some  day  I  would  go  there.”  Eighteen  years  later  Conrad  found  him¬ 
self  in  command  of  a  certain  stern-wheel  steamboat  that  lay  moored  to 
the  bank  of  an  African  river  : — 

Everything  was  dark  under  the  stars.  Every  other  white  man  on  boara  was 
asleep.  I  was  glad  to  be  alone  on  deck,  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  after  an 
anxious  day.  The  subdued  thundering  mutter  of  the  Stanley  Falls  hung  in  the 
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heavy  night  air  of  the  last  navigable  reach  of  the  Upper  Congo,  while  no  more 
than  ten  miles  away  in  Reshid’s  Camp  just  above  the  Falls,  the  yet  unbroken 
power  of  the  Congo  Arabs  smmbered  uneasily.  Their  day  was  over.  Away  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  on  a  little  island  nestling  all  black  in  the  foam  of  the 
broken  water,  a  solitary  little  light  glimmered  feebly,  and  I  said  to  myself  with 
awe,  “  This  is  the  very  spot  of  my  boyish  boast.” 

Yet  another  intensely  interesting  personal  reminiscence  comes  to  us 
from  the  same  paper.  In  1888  Conrad  was  in  command  of  a  ship  in 
Sydney  with  a  mixed  cargo  for  Mauritius.  He  asked  permission  from 
the  owners  to  take  her  by  way  of  Torres  Strait.  The  reply  from  Messrs. 
H.  Simpson  and  Sons  deserves,  in  its  way,  a  footnote  in  the  history  of 
literature.  After  stating  certain  objections,  including  that  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  insurance  premium,  the  letter  runs  in  admirable  acquiescence  : 
“  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  have  no  objection  to  your  taking  the 
ship  through  Torres  Strait  if  you  are  certain  that  the  season  is  not  too 
far  advanced  to  endanger  the  success  of  your  passage  by  the  calms 
which,  as  you  know,  prevail  at  times  in  the  Arafura  Sea.”  Such  a 
mandate  is  perhaps  outside  literature,  but,  in  its  personal  significance, 
it  has  almost  as  much  value  as  those  Notices  to  Mariners  of  which  Joseph 
Conrad  treats  in  another  essay.  After  perusing  this  it  must  surely  occur 
to  readers  to  appreciate  “  the  prosaic  force  of  the  author  of  Notices  to 
Mariners,  which  are  not  literature,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  honourable 
ideal — the  ideal  of  perfect  accuracy.”  Conrad  himself  had  this  ideal 
strangely  enhanced  by  the  genius  that  irradiated  with  its  individual 
magic  the  desolate  annals  of  the  sea.  At  once  virile  and  flexible, 
enamoured  of  action  and  allured  by  thought,  courageous  and  sensitive,' 
he  has  not  once  but  repeatedly  flashed  a  new  spell  into  a  language  not 
his  own.  It  vibrates  through  even  this  miscellaneous  volume,  not  only 
in  the  records  of  action  but  also  in  that  delicate  tribute  to  his  dead 
friend,  Stephen  Crane. 


Dostoevsky  Portrayed  by  His  Wife.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
and  edited  by  S.  S.  Koteliansky.  (Routledge.  los.  6d.  net.) 

If  ever  a  woman  was  the  guardian  angel  of  genius,  Dostoevsky’s  second 
wife  was  that  woman.  He  married  her  on  February  15th,  1867,  went 
abroad  the  next  month,  and  remained  abroad  until  the  spring  of  1871. 
Dostoevsky’s  letters  reveal  this  period  of  his  existence  in  much  miserable 
detail,  amply  confirmed  by  his  wife’s  diary.  She  was  twenty-four  years 
younger  than  the  novelist,  his  opposite  in  temperament,  but  a  devout  and 
sustained  believer  in  his  work.  There  is  scarcely  a  w'ord  of  complaint 
in  her  quietly  written  annals  of  Dostoevsky’s  gambling  during  those 
first  months  of  her  marriage.  Here  is  one  little  entry  dated  July  29th  : — 

Fedya  called  at  the  post  office,  but  there  were  no  letters  for  us.  We  lay  down 
and  talked  of  our  unenviable  position.  We  said  how,  in  the  future,  we  should 
remember  it  all :  the  terrible  heat,  the  landlady’s  screaming  children,  the  smithy 
with  its  hammers  mercilessly  knocking  all  day,  and  not  a  sou,  all  our  belongings 
pawned  and  likely  to  be  lost,  stuffy  rooms,  the  bells  ringing,  no  books  to  read, 
and  the  prospect  of  having  no  food. 
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Mme.  Dostoevsky  bore  it  all  stoically,  though  once  she  observed, 
when  her  husband  returned  from  the  tables  with  the  familiar  news,  just 
these  words:  “It  is  sheer  stupidity.”  But  the  author  of  The 
Gambler  went  to  roulette  as  a  moth  to  the  candle.  Seemingly,  nothing 
would  really  cure  him ;  at  last  they  fled  to  Switzerland.  She  was  afraid, 
even  during  the  last  few  hours,  of  losing  the  train  through  his  farewell 
visit  to  the  tables  :  “  In  about  twenty  minutes  he  returned  home  saying 
he  had  lost.  I  asked  him  not  to  trouble,  but  to  help  me  to  fasten 
the  trunks.  .  .  .  He  went  out  to  get  a  cab.  We  had  still  forty  minutes 
in  which  to  catch  the  train.  He  returned  bringing  with  him  a  loaf  and 
half  a  pound  of  ham,  and  we  began  eating  very  quickly.  .  .  .  We 
drove  up  to  the  station,  bought  our  tickets  for  Geneva,  and  got  into 
the  train.” 

For  all  that,  in  1871,  in  order  to  cure  him  of  his  gloom,  she  herself 
despatched  him  to  try  his  luck  once  more,  and  on  April  28th  of  that 
year  he  was  able  to  tell  her  that  this  time  he  was  cured  definitely  ; 
“  Gambling  was  a  chain  about  me;  but  now  I  shall  think  of  work,  and 
I  shall  not  dream  for  nights  on  end  of  gambling  as  I  used  to.” 

In  the  second  portion  of  this  book  we  have  the  story  of  her  husband’s 
relations  with  Turgenev  and  of  Strakhov’s  extraordinary  comments  on 
Dostoevsky  in  a  letter  to  Tolstoy.  The  calumniation  of  Dostoevsky  is 
an  old  story  now ;  his  wife  and  champion  explains  its  basis — the  attribut¬ 
ing  to  Dostoevsky  himself  an  abomination  committed  by  Stavrogin,  the 
demonic  hero  of  Les  Possedes.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  touch 
further  on  this  ancient  libel,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was 
precisely  this  same  Strakhov  who  wrote  the  article  which  led  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Vremya,  thus  bringing  Dostoevsky  to  exile  and  ruin  : 
“It  can  in  truth  be  said  that  Strakhov  was  the  evil  genius  of  my  husband 
not  only  during  his  lifetime,  but,  as  it  has  now  turned  out,  even  after 
his  death.”  It  is  peculiarly  fitting,  for  the  rest,  that  the  woman  who 
was  his  good  angel  from  his  marriage  to  his  last  hour  should  also  defend 
his  memory. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BABY  WEEK  COUNCIL 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review 

Dear  Sir, — During  the  first  week  in  July  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  National  Baby  Week  will  be  celebrated,  not  only  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  some  extent  throughout  the 
whole  Empire. 

The  movement  for  which  the  Council  stands,  represents  an  organised 
appeal  to  the  public,  on  humanitarian  and  economic  grounds,  to  con¬ 
serve  its  greatest  material  asset,  namely,  its  infant  population.  The 
call  for  such  an  organisation  arose  during  one  of  the  acutest  crises  of 
the  Great  War,  when  the  activities  of  the  existing  National  Societies  for 
the  preservation  of  infant  life  and  health  were  severely  restricted 
tlirough  various  causes.  During  this  period  propaganda  work  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  nation’s  needs  could  not  be  undertaken, 
and  for  this  reason  a  p  ovisional  committee,  consisting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  some  five  or  six  of  these  National  Societies  was  formed,  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  nucleus  of  wh.it  has  subsequently  grown  into  a  permanent 
and  flourishing  Council.  The  specific  business  of  this  new  body  was 
to  broadcast  by  various  means  the  knowledge  which  had  been  gradually 
ai’cumulated  with  respect  to  the  causes  and  means  of  prevention  of  that 
large  and  unnecessary  toll  of  infant  life  which  had  heretofore  been 
exacted.  The  first  business  of  such  an  association  was  to  convince  the 
public  of  the  fundamental  principle  that  a  great  majority  of  infants 
who  die  could  be  saved  by  a  better  knowledge  of  mothercraft,  and  by 
the  assumption  of  Public  Health  Authorities  of  those  welfare  efforts 
which,  heretofore,  had  been  carried  on  by  voluntary  agencies.  This 
implied  an  additional  expense  of  public  monies.  To  create  the  neces¬ 
sary  atmosphere  for  submission  to  such  additional  burdens  the  National 
Baby  Week  Council  carried  on  an  intensive  publicity  campaign  by 
means  of  public  meetings,  addresses,  lectures,  conferences,  mothercraft 
exhibitions,  film  displays,  competitions  among  school  children,  and  many 
other  methods  of  propaganda.  By  this  means  the  public  conscience 
was  roused  to  a  realisation  of  the  truth  of  the  Council’s  slogan,  namely, 
that  “  it  was  more  dangerous  to  be  a  baby  in  the  cradle  than  to  be  a 
soldier  in  the  trenches.” 

The  infant  mortality  rate  in  this  country  has  been  reduced  by  50  per 
cent,  since  1900,  not  because  the  country  has  been  more  prosperous,  or 
because  fewer  women  have  been  engaged  in  industry,  or  because  the 
climate  has  improved,  but  because  mothercraft  methods  have  been 
reformed,  and  because  doctors,  midwives,  nurses,  and  mothers  are  better 
trained,  and  have  more  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  infant  manage¬ 
ment.  The  National  Baby  Week  Council  claims  to  have  accelerated 
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the  rate  of  progress  in  these  directions  by  the  propaganda  methods  which 
it  has  adopted,  and  by  the  creation  of  sympathetic  public  opinion. 

One  of  its  chief  successes  has  been  the  feeding  of  the  Press  with 
data  and  material  of  interest  to  the  public.  During  the  nine  years  of 
the  Council’s  existence  it  has  secured  free  advertisement  which,  if  it 
had  been  paid  for  at  ordinary  commercial  and  literary  rates,  would 
have  cost  a  sum  of  not  less  than  ;^3o,ooo.  Estimating  on  the  lowest 
computation  the  value  of  a  baby’s  life  at  the  saving  to  the  nation 

can  hardly  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  million  pounds  per  annum. 
Perhaps  a  contemptible  gain  in  comparison  with  the  mitigation  of  human 
suffering  which  this  salvage  of  infant  lives  must  have  brought  about. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Eric  Pritchard, 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee, 
National  Baby  Week  Council. 


*  ^  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 


The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


